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It  is       '    ral,   Mr.  Chairman — nay.  it  is  almost  neces- 

y — that,   from  the  difference  in   i         emperament,  our 

ucation,  our  pursuits,  and  our  circum6l  old 

take  different  of  many  a  sub         which  comes  before 

But,  if  we  are  only  kind  in  riews, 

I  patient  in  listening  to  them,  no  harm,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, great  good,  will  <-o\)\i'  from  our  d 

As  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  Boor,  it  may  be 

well  forme  now  to  confess,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  freely 

g  errors  to  my  fellow-men.     Perhaps,  1  shall  fall 

into  this  habit  on  the  present  occasion.     It  may  be  a  bad 

lit.  But  is  it  not  atoned  for  by  the  fact,  that  1  dd  not 
claim,  that  1  am  myself  exempt  from  errors;  that  1  acknowl- 
edge, that  I  abound  in  them  ;  and  thai  I  am  ever  trilling, 
that  those,  whom  I  assail,  shall  make  reprisals  '.'  1  trust, 
Sir,  that  80  long  as  I  shall  have  the  honor  t  J  hold  a  seat  in 
this  body,  I  may  be  able  to  keep  my  spiril  in  a  teachable 
posture,  and  to  throw  away  my  errors  as  fast  as  honorable 

itlemen  around  me  shall  couvimv  me  of  them. 

I  have  risen,  Mr.  Chairman,  to    mak  te   remarks  on 

that  portion  of  the  Presi  M       r-^.  which  it  was  pro- 

posal, a  few  moments  since,  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Message  endorses,  fully  and  warmly,  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  in  the  ease  of  Martin  Koszta.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  bestow  unqualified  praise  on  that  con- 
duct. Scarcely  upon  Capt.  Ingraham  can  I  bestow  such 
praise.  It  is  true,  that  I  honor  him  for  his  brave  and  just 
determination  to  rescue  Koszta,  but  1  would  have  had  him 
go  a  step  farther  than  he  did,  and  insist   On  Koszta's  abso- 


lute  liberty.  I  would  have  had  him  enter  into  no  treat}-. 
and  hold  no  terms,  with  kidnappers.  I  would  have  had 
him  leave  nothing  regarding  Koszta's  liberty  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  French  Consul  or  any  other  Consul  ;  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  French  Government  or  any  other  Government. 
Koszta  was  an  American  subject — a  kidnapped  American 
subject — and  hence  the  American  Government  was  bound 
to  set  him,  immediately  and  unconditionally,  free.  But 
Capt.  Ingraham  represented  the  American  Government, 
For  that  occasion  he  was  the  American  Government. 

For  saying  what  I  have  here  said,  I  may  appear  very 
inconsistent  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  know  my  opposition 
to  all  war;  for  they  may  regard  Capt.  Ingraham  as  having 
been  ready  to  wage  war  upon  Austria — as  having,  indeed, 
actually  threatened  her  with  war.  But,  notwithstanding 
my  opposition  to  all  war,  I  defend  Capt.  Ingraham's  pur- 
pose to  use  force,  should  force  become  necessary.  I  believe, 
that  such  purpose  is  in  harmony  with  the  true  office  of 
Civil  Government.  I  hold,  that  an  armed  national  police 
is  proper,  and  that  here  was  a  fit  occasion  for  using  it,  had 
moral  influences  failed.  But  to  believe  in  this  is  not  to 
believe  in  war.  It  is  due  to  truth  to  add,  that  Capt.  Ingra- 
ham should  not  be  charged  with  designing  war  upon  Aus- 
tria. Why  should  he  be  thus  charged?  He  had,  properly, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Austria,  nor  with  the  Austrian 
Consul.  There  was  no  occasion  for  his  doing  with  either  of 
them,  nor  for  his  even  thinking  of  either  of  them.  For  him 
to  have  supposed  that  Austria,  or  any  of  her  authorities, 
could  be  guilty  of  kidnapping,  would  have  been  to  insult 
her  and  them.  He  had  to  do  only  with  the  kidnappers, 
who  were  restraining  Koszta  of  his  liberty  ;  and  all  he  had 
to  do  with  these  kidnappers  was  to  compel  them  to  an 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  of  their  prey. 

I  will  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  our  Minister,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  relation  to  Koszta,  for 
the  good  reason,  that  I  am  not  sure  what  it  was.  If  it  was, 
as  it  is  reported  to  have  been,  I  trust  that  both  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  whole  country  will  condemn  it. 

It  is  denied  in  certain  quarters,  that  Koszta  was  an  Amer- 
ican subject.  But  Secretary  Marcy  has  argued  triumph- 
antly that,  in  the  light  of  international  law,  he  was.  I 
regret,  that  he  had  not  proceeded  to  argue  it  in  other  light 


also.  I  regret,  that  he  had  not  proceeded  to  show  that, 
even  if  admitted  international  law  is  to  the  contrary. 
nevertheless,  by  the  superior  law  of  reason  and  justh 
Coszta  was  an  American  subject.  I  regret,  that  he  had  not 
proceeded  to  publish  to  the  world,  that,  when  a  foreigner 
becomes  an  inhabitant  of  this  land:  abjures  all  en  cetothe 
Government  he  has  left ;  and  places  himself  under  the  pi 
tectum  of  ours  :  the  Ameri  i ;  rernment  will  protect  him, 
and  that,  too,  whether  with  or  without  international  law. 
and  whether  with  the  world  or  against  the  world,  hi  a 
word,  1  regret,  that  the  Secretary  did  not  declare,  that  if 
in t  ional  law  shall  not  authorize  the  American  Govern- 

ment to  protect  such  a  our.  then  American  law  shall.  It  is 
high  time,  that  America  should  justify  herself  in  such  a 
case    by  something   more  certain   and    authoritative  than 

ropean  oodi         It  ia  high  time,  that  she  should  base  her 
justification,  in  such  a  the  immutable  and  everlast- 

ing principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

I  may  be  asked,  whether  I  would  allow,  that  th< 
of  a  foreign  Government,  who  is  alleged  to  be  charged  with 
an  pffence,  and  who  has  Bed  to  our  country,  can  find  si 
in  his  oath  of  allegiai  our  Government  '.'     I  a 

that  1  would  not  allow  him  to  be  kidnapped;  and  that,  if 
his  former  Government  wants  him.  it  must  make  ::  ctr 

ml  call  on  our  Government  for  his  extradition.  1  add,  that 
I  would  have  our  Government  the  solo  jud  the  fact 

whether  he  is  charged  with  an  offence;  and  also  the  sole 
judge  whether  the  offence  with  which  he  may  be  charged  i.- 
a  crime — a  real  and  essential  crinu — for  which  he  should 
he  surrendered;  or  a  merely  conventional  and  nominal 
crime,  for  which  lie  should  not  he  Surrendered, 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  charge,  that  Capt. Ingraham 
invaded  the  rights  of  a  neutral  State.  It  is  to  he  regretted^, 
that  the  Secretary  did  not  positively  and  pointedly  d  •ny 
tlie  truth  of  this  charge.  1  admit,  that  no  denial  of  it  was 
needful  to  his  argument  with  Mr.  Hulsemanh.  The  denial 
would,  however,  have  been  useful.  No.  Sir  :  Capt.  Ingra- 
ham did  not  violate  the  rights  of  Turkey.  But,  although 
America  cannot  he  justly  charged  with  violating  the  rights 
of  Turkey,  Turkey  nevertheless  can  be  justly  eharged  with 
violating  the  rights  of  America.  She  violated  the  rights  of 
America,  inasmuch  as  she  failed  to  afford  to  Koszta  the  pro- 


tection,  which  she  owed  hiin.  If  she  is  not  fairly  charge- 
able with  permitting  him  to  be  kidnapped,  she  nevertheless 
is  fairly  chargeable  with  permitting  him  to  remain  kid- 
napped, and  that  is  virtually  the  same  thing.  To  say,  that 
Capt.  Ingraham  violated  the  rights  of  Turkey,  is  nonsense. 
It  is  nonsense,  if  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  she  had  no 
rights  in  the  case,  to  be  violated.  She  had  none,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  she  suffered  her  laws  to  be  silent.  The 
only  ground  on  which  a  neutral  State  can  claim  respect  at 
the  hands  of  belligerents  is,  that,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
their  rights  are  protected.  If  she  allows  injustice  to  them, 
then  they  may  do  themselves  justice.  If  she  refuses  to  use 
the  law  for  them,  then  they  may  take  it  into  their  own 
hands.  For  Turkey  to  suspend  her  laws,  as  she  did  in  the 
present  case,  is  to  leave  to  herself  no  ground  of  wonder  or 
complaint,  if  a  brave  Capt.  Ingraham  supplies  her  lack  of 
laws. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  whether  I  would  really  have  had 
Capt.  Ingraham  fire  into  the  Austrian  ship  ?  I  answer,  that 
I  would  have  had  him  set  Koszta  free,  cost  what  it  might. 
At  the  same  time,  I  admit,  that  there  would  have  been 
blame,  had  it  cost  a  single  life;  and  that  this  blame  would 
have  rested,  not  upon  the  Turks  and  Austrians  only,  but 
upon  our  own  countrymen  also.  This  is  so,  for  the  reason, 
that  neither  our  own  country  nor  any  other  country  is  so 
fully  identified  with  justice,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  as 
to  make  its  character  for  justice  an  effectual  substitute  for 
violence — as  to  make,  in  a  word,  its  character  for  justice  its 
sufficient  power  to  obtain  justice.  Were  our  country  pro- 
verbial, the  world  over,  for  wisdom  and  goodness — were 
our  love  to  God  and  man  known  and  read  of  all  men — were 
every  nation  to  know  that,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
Government  acts  upon  Christian  principles — then  no  nation 
would  wrong  us,  and  no  nation  would  let  us  be  wronged. 
Then,  if  one  of  our  people  were  kidnapped  in  a  foreign 
land,  as  was  Koszta,  the  Government  of  that  land  would 
promptly  surrender  him,  at  our  request.  It  would  pass 
upon  our  title  to  the  individual  confidingly  and  generously, 
rather  than  jealously  and  scrutinously.  And  even  if  it 
entertained  much  doubt  of  our  title,  it  would  nevertheless 
waive  it,  under  the  influence  of  its  conviction,  that  we  ask 
nothing,  which  we  do  not  honestly  believe  to  be  our  due, 


and  that  our  character  is  such,  as  richly  to  entitle  us  to  all, 
that  is  possibly  our  due.  Having  such  a  character,  our 
moral  force  would  supersede  the  application  of  our  physical 
force.     Had  physical  force  been  needful  to  '  the  deliv- 

erance of  Koszta,  it  would  have  been  needful  merely 
because  the  American  people  and  American  Government 
lacked  the  moral  character,  or,  in  other  words,  the  moral 
force,  adequate  to  its  deliverance.  But.  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  our  nation  is  no  more  deficient  in  this  respect 
than  other  nations. 

I  said,  thai  I  could  not  bestow  unqualified  praise  on  the 
Administration  for  its  part  in  the  Koszta  affair;  In  ot 
or  two  of  those  passages  of  rare  rhetorical  beauty  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Eulseinann,  Secretary  Marcy  insinuates  the 
despotic  character  of  Austria.  Now,  1  will  nol  say,  that 
there  was  impudent  hypocrisy  in  the  insinuation;  but  I  will 

.,  thai  the   insinuation  was   in  bad   taste,  and  that  it  was 

had  policy.  A  cunning  policy  would  studiously  avoid,  in 
our  diplomatic  correspondence,  all  allusions  to  despotism 
and  oppression,  lesl  such  allusions  mighl  the 

reader  comparisons  between  our  country  and  oth< 
tries,  thai  would  be  quite  unfavorable  to  i 

I  admit,  that  Austria  is  an  oppn  But   is  it   i 

equally  true,  and  far  more  glaringly  true,  that  America  is 
a  much  greater  and  guiltier  oppressor?  Indeed,  compared 
with  our  despotism,  which  classes  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  cattle.  Austrian  despotism  is  but  8 
little  finger  to  the  loins.  Surely,  surely,  it  will  i 
time  for  America  to  taunt  Austria  with  being  an  oppressor, 
until  the  influence  Of  American  example  is  such,  as  to 
shame  Austria  out  other  oppression,  rather  than  to  justify 
and  confirm  her  in  it. 

In  this  same  Letter  to  the  Representative  of  Anstria,  Mr. 
Marcy  presumes  to  quote,  as  one  of  the  justifications 
("apt.  [ngraham's  conduct,  the  Divine  law.  td  do  unto  others 
as  Mat  would  have  other*  do  unto  us.  Now.  was  it  not  the 
very  acme  of  presumption  for  the  American. Government 
to  quote  this  law.  while  it  surpasses  every  other  Govern- 
ment in  trampling  it  under  foot'.'  Did  Mr.  Marcy  supp< 
Mr.  llulsemann  to  be  stone-blind?  Did  he  suppose,  that 
Mr.  llulsemann  had  lived  in  the  city  of  Washington  so 
long,  and  yet  had  seen   nothing  of  the  buying  and  selling 
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of  human  beings  as  brutes,  which  is  continually  going  on 
here,  under  the  eye,  and  under  the  authority,  of  Govern- 
ment? Did  he  suppose,  that  Mr.  Hulsemann  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  American  Government  is  the 
great  slave-catcher  for  the  American  slaveholders  ?  Did 
he  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  great 
American  slave-trade  finds  in  the  American  Government 
its  great  patron;  and  that  this  trade  is  carried  on,  not 
only  under  the  general  protection,  but  under  the  specific 
regulations,  of  Congress  ?  Did  he  suppose  him  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  many,  both  at  the  North  and  South, 
(among  whom  is  the  President  himself.)  claim,  that  Amer- 
ican slaveiw  is  a  national  institution  ? — and  made  such  by 
the  American  Constitution  ?  It  is  a  national  institution. 
If  not  made  such  by  our  organic  law,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
made  such  by  the  enactments  of  Congress,  the  decisions  of 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple. And  did  Mr.  Marcy  suppose  Mr.  Hulsemann  to  be 
entirely  unaware,  that  the  present  Administration  surpasses 
all  its  predecessors  in  shameless  pledges  and  devotion  to 
the  Slave  Power?  Certainly,  Mr.  Marcy  fell  into  a  great 
mistake,  in  presuming  Mr.  Hulsemann  to  be  in  total  dark- 
ness on  all  these  points.  If,  indeed,  a  mistake,  it  is  a  very 
ludicrous  one.  If  but  an  affectation,  it  is  too  wicked  to  be 
ludicrous. 

I  referred,  a  moment  since,  to  some  of  the  evidences  of 
the  nationality  of  American  slavery.  It,  sometimes,  suits 
the  slaveholders  to  claim,  that  their  slavery  is  an  exclu- 
sively State  concern;  and  that  the  North  has,  therefore, 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  as  well  may  you,  when  urging 
a  man  up-hill  with  a  heavy  load  upon  his  back,  and  with 
your  lash  also  upon  his  back,  tell  him,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  either  with  the  load  or  the  lash.  The  poor  North 
has  much  to  do  with  slavery.  It  staggers  under  its  load 
and  smarts  under  its  lash. 

But  I  must  do  Secretary  Marcy  and  the  Administration 
justice.  What  I  have  said,  were  I  to  stop  here,  would 
convey  the  idea,  that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  the 
Secretary  inculcates  the  duty  of  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  law,  which  requires  us  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us.  He  is,  however,  very  far  from 
doing    so.     He   remembers,  as  with    paternal    solicitude, 


American  slavery  and  the  Fugitive  Shu-  A  and  provides 
for  their  safety.  To  this  end  he  qualifies  the  command- 
ment of  God,  and  makes  it  read,  that  we  are  to  obey  it, 
only  when  there  is  no  commandment  of  man  to  the  con- 
trary. In  a  word,  he  adopts  the  American  theology — 
that  pro-slavery  theology,  which  makes  human  Govern- 
ment paramount  to  the  Divine,  and  exalts  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  man  above  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God. 
I  said,  that  I  mm  S    iretary  justi      :  and  I  have 

now  done  it.     But,  in  doing  it,  a  pie  flagrant  injusti 

has  been  brought  t<>  light.     For  v.  than  flagrant  can 

]  call  hi-  injustice  to  tif  Bible?     Th  retary  Bays,  that 

this  blessed  volume  "enjoins  upon  all  men,  everywhei 
when  nnt  acting  und  r  i<  :■''  restraint,  to  do  unto  nth. 
whatever  they  would,  that  others  should  do  unto  them." 
Now,  the  phrase  "  when  i  rtraint'1 

is  ;i  shi  i-  :  terpolation.  The  commandment,  as  we  find  it 
in   the   Bible,   is  without   qualificatl  bsolute.     The 

Administration   is  guilty,  th<  throuj 

of  deliberately  corrupting  tho  Bible.     M  er,  it  is  guii 

o(  deliberately  corrupting  this  authentic  and  d 

of  Christianity  at  the  most  vital  point.     For  this  command- 

■nt  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would    h;i  .  do    ui 

us,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  requirei  •  '  I  hristianity. 

1  say  so  on   the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.     For 

when  Jle  had  given  this  commandment.  lie  added:  "for 
this  is  the  law  and    the  prophets." 

1  am  not  unmindful  howstrong  iptation  the  Admin- 

istration was  under,  in  this  instance,  to  corrupt  the  Bib 
1  am  willing  to  make  all  due  allowance  on  that   account. 

Strong,    however,    as   was    the   temptation,    it    neverthe] 
should  have   been   r  1.      1  am  well  aware,  that  for  the 

Administration  to  justify  the  rescue  of  F  on  the  un- 

qualified, naked  Bible  gr  .  of  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  US,  would  he  to  throw  open  the 
door  for  the  rescue  >ry  fugitive  slave.      It  would  he  to 

justify  the  rescue  of  Shadrach  at  Boston.  It  would  he  to 
justify  the  celebrated  rescue  in  my  own  neighborhood — I 

mean  the  rescue  of  Jerry  at  Syracuse.  It  would  be  tojus- 
tify  the  bloody  rescue  at  Christiana.  For.  not  only  is  it 
true,  that  all  men  would  he  rescued  from  slavery,  hut  it  is 
also  true,  that  very  nearly  all  men  would  be  resetted  from 
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slavery,  even  at  the  expense  of  blood.  I  add,  that  for  the 
Administration  to  justify  on  naked  Bible  ground  the  rescue 
of  Koszta,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  justify  the  deliverance  of 
every  slave.  Now,  for,  an  Administration,  that  sold  itself 
in  advance  to  the  Slave  Power,  and  that  is  indebted  for  all 
its  hopes  and  for  its  very  being  to  that  Power — for  such  an 
Administration  to  take  the  position  of  simple  Bible  truth, 
and  thereby  invite  the  subversion  of  all  slavery,  would  be 
to  practice  the  cruellest  ingratitude.  Such  ingratitude 
could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  Slave  Power — that  mighty 
and  dominant  Power,  before  which  not  only  the  Adminis- 
trations of  the  American  People,  but  the  American  People 
themselves,  fall  down  as  abjectly  as  did  Nebuchadnezzar's 
people  before  the  image,  which  he  had  set  up.  Neverthe- 
less, however  important  it  may  be  to  maintain  slavery,  it 
is  far  more  important  to  maintain  Christianity;  and  the 
Administration  is  therefore  to  be  condemned  for  giving  up 
Christianity  for  slavery.  I  add,  that,  if  American  slavery 
is,  as  the  famous  John  Wesley  called  it,  ''the  sum  of  all 
villanies,"  then  it  is  certainly  a  very  poor  bargain  to  ex- 
change Christianity  for  it. 

Sir,  this  doctrine  of  the  Administration,  that  human  en- 
actments are  paramount  to  Divine  law,  and  that  the  Divine 
authority  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  human 
authority,  is  a  doctrine  as  perilous  to  man  as  it  is  dishonor- 
able to  God.  In  denying  the  supremacy  of  God,  it  annihi- 
lates the  rights  of  man.  I  trust,  that  a  better  day  will 
come,  when  all  men  shall  be  convinced,  that  human  rights 
are  not  to  be  secured  by  human  cunning  and  human  jug- 
gles, but  solely  by  the  unfaltering  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  power.  This  crazy  world  is  intent  on  saving  itself 
by  dethroning  God.  But,  in  that  better  day,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  conviction  shall  be  universal,  that  the 
only  safety  of  man  consists  in  leaving  God  upon  His 
throne. 

To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  atheistic  doctrine  of 
the  Administration,  we  will  suppose  that,  by  a  statute  of 
Turkey,  any  person,  Hungarian-born,  ought  to  be  kid- 
napped. Then,  according  to  this  atheistic  doctrine,  Capt. 
Ingraham  had  no  right  to  rescue  Koszta,  for  his  kid- 
nappers, in  that  case,  were  acting  "  under  legal  restraint." 
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Mr.  SOLLERS,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  H< 

The  CHAIB MAX.  /.Mr.  Or*,  «  'fi  Lth  Carolina.)  P-  - 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  rise  to  a  quesi        of  order? 

Mr.  SOLLERS.     I 

The  CHAIRMAN.     What  is  %h        ntfeman'B  question  ! 

Mr.  SOLLERS.     I  want  to  know  what   is  1 
before  the  Bouee  '.' 

The  CHAIRMAN-     The  subject  is  the  ref  i  of  I 

President's  Messa ! 

Mr.  SOLLERS.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
making  an  abolition  speech,  and  I  do  Dot  see  its  relevancy 
to  i  he  question  before  t  he  Hous 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
entit led  to  1  h<'  floor,  and  he  is  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH.     The  gentleman  !V<       M  iryland  says,  that 
•  i  making  an  abolition  •       ch.     I  <  nd   I  hope 

will  be   patient    under  it.     I.  in  my  turn,  will  be  pi 
under  an  aftft-abolit  ion  ch. 

But  [  will  proceed  in  my  illustrati  '  the  absurdity  of 

this  atheistic        strine  of  the  Administration.     What,  too, 
if  there  were  a  statute  of  Turkey,  declaring  it  right  to  kid- 
nap any  person,  who  is  American-born?    Then,  accordi 
to  this  corrupt  theology  of  the  Administration,  uld 

not  be  at  liberty  to  rescue  an  American  citizen,  who  i 
be  kidnapped  in  Turkey.     And  what,  too,  if  acting  under 
human  authority,  or,  in  the  langua  the  Administra- 

tion, "  under  legal  restraint,"  the  people  of  on  •  of  the 
(Wbary  States  should  kidnap  Secretary  Marcy,  and  even 
Presid  snt  Pierce  himself — then,  also,  according  to  this 
1  throning  doctrine  of  the  Administration,  bur  hands 

would  be  tied  ;  and  we  should  have  no  right  to  reclaim 
these  distinguished  men.  The  supposition,  that  such  dis- 
tinguished men  can  be  kidnapped,  is  not  absurd.  The 
great  Cervantes  was  a  slave  in  one  of  the  Barbary  States. 
So.  too,  was  the  great  Arago.  And  it  is  not  beyond  the 
pale  of  possibility,  that  even  the  great  Secretary  and  the 
great  President  may  yet  be  slaves,  I  am  aware,  that  they, 
who  stand  Up  so  stoutly  for  slavery,  and  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  its  victims,  dream  not,  that  they  themselves  can 
ever  be  its  victims.  They  dreacS  not,  that  this  chali< 
which  they  put  to  the  lips  of  others,  can  ever  be  returned 
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to  their  own.  And,  yet,  even  this  terrible  retribution,  or 
one  still  more  terrible  than  any,  which  this  life  can  afford, 
may  be  the  retribution  of  such  stupendous  treachery  and 
enmity  to  the  human  brotherhood.  Little  did  Xapoleon 
think,  when,  with  perfidy  unutterable,  he  had  the  noble 
but  ill-fated  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  carried  across  the 
waters,  to  perish  in  a  prison, 

"  That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men, 
Should,  in  like  manner,  be  so  soon  conveyed 
Athwart  the  deep,"* 

to  perish,  also,  in  a  prison. 

In  that  great  day  (for  which,  as  it  has  been  sublimely 
said,  all  other  days  were  made)  when  eveiw  man  shall 
"receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,"  let  me  not  be  found 
of  the  number  of  those,  who  have  wielded  civil  office  to 
bind  and  multiply  the  victims  of  oppression.  When  I  wit- 
ness the  tendency  of  power  in  human  hands,  be  it  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  power,  to  such  perversion,  I 
shrink  from  possessing  it,  lest  I,  too,  might  be  tempted  to 
lend  it  to  the  oppressor  instead  of  the  oppressed.  "  Ho  I 
returned,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and  considered  all  the  op- 
pressions that  are  done  under  the  sun  ;  and  behold  the 
tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter  : 
and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power  ;  but 
the}r  had  no  comforter." 

I  proceed  to  say,  that  this  detestable  doctrine  of  the  Ad- 
ministration goes  to  blot  all  over  that  page  of  history,  of 
which  Americans  are  so  proud.  I  mean  that  page,  which 
records  the  famous  achievement  of  Decatur  and  his  brave 
companions  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Algerine  slaveholders,  who  were  so  severely 
chastised,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding,  being  the  most 
ignorant,  they  were  the  least  guilty  class  of  slaveholders — - 
I  say,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  Algerine  slave- 
holders acted  under  human  Government,  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Administration,  "  under  legal  restraint ;"  and  were, 
therefore,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Administration, 
released  from   all  obligation  to    do    unto  others,  as  they 

*  Rogers's  Italy. 
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would  have  others  do  unto  them ;  and  were  at  entire 
liberty  to  enslave  Americana  as  well  as  other  people. 

I  add,  that  this  blasphemous  doctrine  of  the  Administra- 
tion leaves  unjustified,  and  utterly  condemns,  every  war, 
which  this  nation  has  waged  ;  for  every  such  war  b  en 

against  a  people  acting  under  the  authority  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, or,  in  tin-  ige  of  the  Administration,  "  un- 
der legal  restraint."  What  if  our  enemy,  in  fighting  against 
us.  was  guilty  of  fighting  again*  Q  >d? — was  guilty  of 
trampling  underfoot  the  Divine  law'.'  Nevertheless,  a  - 
cording  to  the  sane  teachings  of  the  Administration,  his 
guUi  was  overlaid  with  ini  ••.  from  the  fact,  that  hews 
"acting  under  legal  restraint."  Surely,  it  will  not  he  p  - 
tended,  that  our  tra  '  the  Divine  law  are  ex- 
cused by  I  restraint,"  and  that  the  like  transgres* 
sinus,  on  the  part  of  oth<  excus  by  the  like 
can-".  Surely  it*  we  may  put  in  the  pi' 
si  mint  '"  againsl   Divine  laws, 

Alas,  what  ad  Administra- 

tion present,  in  its  deli  be  rat  ruption  of  the  Bible,  for 

the  guilty  purpose  of  sparing  so  abominable  and  vile  a 
thing  as  slavery!  Alas,  what  a  pitiable  spectacle  ^^  self- 
degradation  does  this  nation  present,  in  i  Buch  an 
Administration,  and  in  remaining  patient  under  it  I  And 
how  rank,  and  broad,  and  glaring,  is  the  hypocrisy  Upon 
the  brow  of  this  nation,  who,  whilst  her  feet  are  planted 
oa  the  millions  she  has  doomed  to  the  horrors,  and  ag< 

and  pollutions  of  slavery,  holds,  never!'       ■-.  in  one  hand, 

that  precious,  lh'.r.  -•  at  volume,  which  declares,  that 
God  "hath  made  of  ot  >od   all   nations  of  men,  for  to 

dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the   earth;"'  and   in   the  other,  that 
emphatically  American    paper,  which   declares,  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal!"     And  fyow  greatly  is  the  guilt 
this   nation,    in   her   matchless   oppr.  j,  aggravated   hy 

the  fact,  that  she  owes  infinitely  more  than  ever  did  at 
other  nation  to  Christianity,  and  liberty,  and  knowled^ 
and  that  she  is,  therefore,  under  infinitely  greater  obliga- 
tion than  was  ever  any  other  nation,  to  set  an  example, 
•d  in  all  its  influences,  both  at  home  and  abroad! 
Other  nations  began  their  existence  in  unfavorable  circum- 
Stances*  They  laid  their  foundations  in  despotism,  and  ig- 
norance, and  superstition.     But  Christianity,  and  liberty, 
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and  knowledge,  waited  upon  the  birth  of  this  nation,  and 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 

My  hour  is  nearly  up,  and  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close.  After  all,  the  Administration  has  done  us  good 
service,  in  attempting  to  qualify  the  Divine  command,  to 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us;  for,  in 
attempting  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  saving  slavery,  it 
has,  by  irresistible  implication,  admitted,  that  the  command 
itself  requires  us  to  "  let  the  oppressed  go  free.7' 

This  precious  law  of  God  contains,  as  they  are  wont  to 
insist,  ample  authority  for  all  the  demands   of  the  aboli- 
tionists— that  despised  class  of  men,  to  which  I  am  always 
ready  to   declare,  that  I  belong.     Hence,  the  Administra- 
tion, in  quoting  this  law  as  the  great  rule  of  conduct  be- 
tween men,  has,  in  no  unimportant  sense,  joined  the  aboli- 
tionists.    I  say  it  has  quoted  this  law — this  naked  law.     I 
say  so,  not  because*  I   forget  the  words   with  which   it  at- 
tempted to   qualify  the  law,  but  because,  inasmuch  as  the 
law,  which  God  has  made  absolute,  man  cannot   qualify, 
these  qualifying  words  fall  to  the  ground,  and  leave  the 
naked  law  in  all  its  force.     I  admit,  that  the  Administration 
did  not  quote  this  law  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  its  union 
with  the  abolitionists;  for,  yet  a  while  at  least,  it  expects 
more  advantage  from  its  actual  union  with  the  slaveholders 
than  it  could   expect  from   any  possible   union  with  the 
abolitionists.     No  ;  the  Administration  quoted  this  law  for 
the  sake  of  serving  a  purpose  against  Austria;  and  it  flat- 
tered itself  that,   by  means   of  a  few  qualifying  words,  it 
could  shelter  slavery  from  the  force  of  the  quotation.     But, 
in  this,  it  fell  into  a  great  mistake.     Its  greater  mistake, 
however,  was  in  presuming  to  quote  the  Bible  at  all.     The 
Administration  should  have  been  aware  that  the  Bible  is  a 
holy  weapon,  and  is  therefore  fitted  to  anti-slavery,  instead 
of  pro-slavery,  hands.     It  should  have  been  aware,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  for   pro-slavery  men   to   undertake 
to  wield  this  weapon,  than  it  is  for  children  to  play  with 
edge  tools.     The  Bible  can  never  be  used  in  behalf  of  a 
bad  cause,  without  detriment  to  such  cause. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  expressing  the  hope,  that 
this  egregious  blunder  of  the  Administration,  in  calling  the 
Bible  to  its  help — a  blunder,  by  the  way,  both  as  ludicrous 
and  wicked  as  it  is  egregious — will,  now  that  the  blunder 
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is  exposed,  be  not  without  its  good  effect,  in  the  way  of 
admonition.  I  trust,  that  this  pro-slavery  Administration, 
and,  indeed,  nil  pro-slavery  parties  and  pro-slavery  per- 
sons, will  be  effectually  admonished  by  this  blunder  to  let 
the  Bible  entirely  nlone,  until  they  shall  have  some  better 
cause  than  slavery  to  serve  by  it. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON,  of  Alabama.  I  now  call  up  the  bills,  which  were 
reported!  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with 
a  recommendation,  that  they  do  pass,  and  which  were  under  consideration 
when  the  House  adjourned,  last  evening. 

Thr  House  thru  took  up  "the  bill  making  appropriation  f<>r  the  sup- 
port of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  year  ending  Jdne  30,  1855." 

Mi;.  SMITH,  of  New  York.  I  propose,  Mi".  Speaker,  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  bill. 

Mi;.  JONES,  of  Tenni  I  think',  that  tie-  previous 

question  was  called  on  the  Mil,  lasl  evening. 

Mb.  SMITH.     I  think  not. 

Mi;.  CLINGMAN,  of  North  Carolina.  If  the  previous 
question  was  called,  I  object  t.>  the  gentleman's  proceeding 
to  make  any  remarks. 

Mk.  SPEAKER.  Th.-  Clerk  informed  the  Chair,  that 
the  previous  question  was  not  called,  last  evening. 

Mk.  .ION  IIS.     It  was  my  impression,  that  it  was  called. 

Mk.   SMITH.      I  believe,  Sir,  in  the   prof  of  the  hu- 

man race.  I  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  an  ever- 
growing civilization.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  afflicted  at 
every  demonstration  of  the  war  spirit.  For  the  spirit  of 
war,  is  the  spirit  of  barbarism  ;  ami,  notwithstanding  the 
general  impression  to  the  contrary,  war  is  the  mightiest  of 
all  the  hinderances  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  But  the 
spirit  of  this  bill  is  the  dark,  barbarous,  baleful  spirit  of 
war  ;  and,  therefore,  would  I  use  all  honorable  means  to 
defeat  the  bill. 

It  is  strange — it  is  sad — that,  in  a  nation,  professing  faith 
in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  war  spirit  should  be  so  ram- 
pant. That,  in  such  a  nation,  there  should  be  any  manifes- 
tation whatever  of  this  spirit,  is  grossly  inconsistent. 

"  My  voice  is  still  for  war,"  are  words  ascribed  to  a  cele- 
brated Roman.-.    B\:t   as  he  was  a  pagan,  and  lived  more 


than  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  not  strange,  that  he  was 
for  war.  But,  that  we,  who  have  a  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  longer  retrospect  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  he 
had — that  we,  who,  instead  of  but  a  pagan  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  have,  or,  at  least,  have  the  means  of  having,  a 
Christian  sense  of  right  and  wrong — that  we  should  be  for 
war,  is,  indeed,  passing  strange. 

How  vast,  incomprehensibly  vast,  the  loss  of  life  by  war  I 
There  are  various  estimates  of  this  loss. 

Mr.  ORR,  of  South  Carolina.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  mean  to  keep  myself  strictly  in  order. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  question 
of  order. 

Mr.  ORR.  I  understand,  that  the  bill,  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith]  is  submitting  his 
remarks,  is  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  support  the 
Military  Academy.  I  submit,  that  the  rule  of  the  House 
requires,  that  the  gentleman  shall  confine  himself  to  the 
subject-matter  before  the  House.  The  gentleman  has  not 
been  confining  himself  to  the  subject-matter,  and  I  require 
the  Speaker  to  decide  between  us. 

Mr.  SMITH.  If  the  gentleman  denies,  that  the  Military 
Academy  has  to  do  with  war,  then  I  appeal  to  the  Speaker 
what  would  become  of  the  Military  Academy,  were  war  to 
be  abandoned  ? 

The.SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understands,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith]  is  opposing  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Military 
Academy,  on  the  ground,  that  war  is  to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Certainly,  Sir  ;  and,  therefore,  beyond  all 
doubt,  I  am  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  presumed,  that  the  Speaker  would  so 
decide. 

I  was  saying,  Sir,  when  interrupted  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Orr,]  that  there  are  various 
estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  by.  war.  Burke's  estimate,  if 
my  recollection  is  right,  is,  that  thirty-five  thousand  mil- 
lions of  persons  have  perished  by  war  ;  that  is,  some  thirty- 
.five  times  as  many  as  the- whole  present  population  of  the 


earth.  In  Bible  language  :  "  Who  slew  all  these  ? '  War 
slew  them.  And.  when  contemplating  this  vast  slaughter, 
how  natural  to  inquire,  in  other  words  of  that  blessed  book. 
"  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?" 

And  how  immense  the  1<  f  property  by  war!  The 
annual  cost  of  the  war  system  to  Europe  alone,  including 
interest  on  her  war  debt,  exeeeds  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  The  I  Government  of  OUT  own  nation  has  expended, 
on  account  of  the  armv  and  fortifications,  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and.  on  account  of  the  navy 
and  its  operations,  more  than  hall' that  sum.  But  to  I 
lain  the  whole  loss  of  property,  which  this  nation  has  suf- 
fered by  war,  we  must  take  into  the  reckoning  many  other 
items  ;  and,  especially,  the  Cosl  of  the  militia.  Now.  this 
last  item,  not  according  to  mere  conjecture,  but  according 
to  lli»'  computation  of  fti<  pable  of  making  it.  is  fifteen 

hundred  millions  of  dollars.     Add,  then,  to  whal  OUT  nation 
has   paid    for  war.  and    to   her  loss  of  property  by  war.  the 

interest  on  these  payinei  d  losses,  and  you  have  an 

aggregate  equalling  a  large  share  of  the  whole   present 

wealth  of  the  nation. 

And,  just  here.  Sir.  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  national 
debts.      As    such    debts    are,  in  the    main,  war   debts,  there 
can  be  no  assignable  limit  to  their  accumulation,  so  long 
war  is  thought  to  be  n<  ry — for,  so  long,  there  will  be 

wars — and,  until  war    is    abandoned,  it  will    be    held    to    be 

unjusl  ami  dishonorable  to  repudiate  war  debts,  no  matter 
how  crushing,  and  increasingly  crushing,  from  age  to  age, 
may  be  the  burden  of  such  debts.  So  commanding  ie  the 
influence  of  war,  and  so  world-wide  and  mighty  the  senti- 
ment, which  it  has  been  able  to  create  in  favor  of  itself, 
that  no  debts  are  deemed  more  sacred  and  obligatory  than 
war  debts.  And  yet.  so  far  from  such  debts  being,  in  truth, 
sacred  and  obligatory,  there  is  the  most  urgent  and  impera- 
tive duty  to  repudiate  them.  No  doctrine  should  be  more 
indignantly  scouted  than  the  doctrine,  that  one  generation 
may  anticipate  and  waste  the  earnings  and  wealth  of 
another  generation.  Noting  is  plainer  than  that  the  great 
impartial  Father  of  us  all  would  have  every  generation 
enter  upon  its  course,  unmortgaged  and  unloaded  by  prior 
generations.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  in  those  States  of 
Europe,  where  the  war  debt  is  so  great,  that  the  very  life- 
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blood  of  the  masses  must  be  squeezed  out  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  upon  it,  repudiation  must  take  place,  ere  those 
masses  can  rise  into  even  a  tolerable  existence.  It  is  a  very 
common  remark,  at  the  present  time,  that  Europe  needs  a 
revolution.  She  does  need  a  revolution.  But  she  needs 
repudiation  more.  However,  there  never  will  be  a  decided 
and  wholesome  revolution  in  Europe,  that  does  not  involve 
repudiation.  If  a  people,  on  whom  the  wars  and  crimes  of 
past  generations  have  entailed  an  overwhelming  burden  of 
debt,  shall  achieve  a  revolution,  of  which  repudiation  is  not 
a  part,  their  labor  and  sacrifice  will  be  lost — their  revolu- 
tion will  be  spurious  and  vain.  To  say,  that  the  people  of 
England  and  Holland,  where  the  war  debt  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  the  average  share  of  each  one  of  them,  both  children 
and  adults,  between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars — 

Mr.  ORR,  (interrupting.)  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
I  desire  to  know  whether  the  point,  which  the  gentleman 
is  now  making,  about  the  debts  of  England  and  Holland,  is 
in  order. 

Several  Members.    "  Certainly  !  "   "  Certainly  !  " 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  insisting,  that,  where  war  is  carried 
on,  there  will  be  war  debts  ;  and  that  where  there  are  war 
debts,  there  will  be  the  temptation,  (and  a  temptation, 
which  should  be  yielded  to,)  to  repudiate  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  before  the  House  is  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  The 
gentleman  from  Xew  York  is  disposed  to  strangle,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  the  supplies  for  that  purpose.  The 
bill  brings  up  the  whole  character  of  the  thing,  as  connected 
with  war  matters.  The  Chair  decides,  that  the  gentleman's 
remarks  are  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH,  (resuming.)  I  was  about  to  say,  when  in- 
terrupted, that  it  is  absurd  to  claim,  that  the  people  of 
England  and  Holland  are  morally  bound  to  continue  to  dig 
from  the  earth,  and  to  produce  by  other  forms  of  toil,  the 
means  for  paying  the  interest  on  their  enormous  war  debt. 
They  are  morally  bound  to  refuse  to  pay  both  interest  and 
principal.  They  are  morally  bound  to  break  loose  from  this 
load,  and  to  drag  it  no  longer.  For,  so  long  as  they  drag 
it,  they  cannot  exercise  the  rights  of  manhood,  nor  enjoy 
the  blessings,  nor  fulfil  the  high  purposes,  of  human  exist- 
ence.   Is  it  said,  that  the  Government,  for  whose  wars  they 
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are  now  paying,  would  have  been  overthrown,  but  for  these 
wars  ?  I  answer,  that  the  Government,  which  involved  its 
subjects  in  those  wars,  was  the  greatest  curse  of  those  sub- 
jects, and  is  the  greatest  curse  of  their  successors.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  Government  Is  loss.  Its  overthrow 
is  gain. 

I  do  not  deny,  thai  the  a  possible,  in  which  a  gene- 

ration would  be  morally  bound  to  assume  the  debt  created 
by  its  predecessors  But,  even  then,  such  generation  should 
be  the  sole  judge  of  its  obligation  to  assume  the  debt. 
Were  the  cholera  raging  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  and  sweeping  off  millions  of  our  people;  and 
were  a  foreign  nation  to  minister  to  oux  relief  by  lending 
us  money;  if  we  could  not  reg>ay  the  loan,  our  successors 
should:  and  such  a  loan  they  would  be  glad  to  repay. 

I  would  incidentally  remark,  that  Civil  Government  will 
be  neither  honest  nor  frugal,  so  long  as  the  practice  of  war 

is  continued.     I  Bay  so,  for  the  reason,  thai  tl xtensh 

means  accessary  to  carry  on  wars,  or  pay  war  debts;  earn 
be  obtained  by  direct  taxation.     The  people  will  consent 
to  their  being  obtained  only  by  indireci   ti  >n:    and  no 

Government  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  either  honest  or 
frugal,  whose  expenses  are  defrayed  by  indireci  taxation; 
for  no  Government,  whose  expe  are  thus  defrayed, 

ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  ! 
the  people:  and  no  Government,  not  held  to  Buch  responsi- 
bility, ever  was.  or  ever  will  be,  either  honest  or  frugal. 

I  have  referred  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  war — 
of  life,  thai   is  bo  precious— of  property,  that  i-  i    -- 

pensable  to  the  enjoyment   and   usefulness  of  life.     Bui 

there  is  an  unspeakably  greater  loss  than  this,  with  which 
war    is    also    chargeable.       I    refer    to    the    damage,    wh;. -h 

morals  and  religion  suffer  from  it.    All  I  P 1  adj,  on  this 

point,  18,  that  thfi  power  of  war  to  demoralize  the  woi 
and  to  corrupt  the  purest  religion  in  the  world,  is  abim- 
dantly  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  of  even  good  men  is  not  shocked  by  war.  No 
stronger  argument  can  be  brought  against  war  than  the 
fact  of  its  power  to  conform  the  morals  and  religion  of  1 
world  to  war. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  ascribe  the  continuance  of 
war  to  the  low  and  perverted  state  of  the  moral  and  r» 
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gious  sense.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  prevailing  delusion,  that  war  is  unavoidable.  And, 
yet,  it  may  be,  that  a  better  state  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  would  have  entirely  prevented  this  delusion.  But, 
however  this  delusion  may  be  accounted  for,  or  whatever 
may  be  responsible  for  it,  it  is  consoling  to  know,  that  it  is 
not  so  well  nigh  impossible  to  dispel  it,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. A  fresh  baptism  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may, 
perhaps,  be  needed  to  that  end:  but  no  new  faculties,  and 
not  a  new  birth.  Nay,  were  we  to  apply  to  the  subject  of 
war  no  more  than  our  present  stock  of  good,  sense  and 
good  feeling — no  more  than  our  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, as  they  now  are — it  is  probable,  that  war  could  not 
long  withstand  the  application. 

The  doctrine,  that  war  is  a  necessity,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  libels  on  man.  The  confidence,  which,  in  private  life, 
we  manifest  in  each  other,  proves,  that  it  is  such  a  libel. 
"VVe  walk  the  streets  unarmed.  We  go  to  bed  without 
fear,  and  with  unlocked  doors:  and  we  thus  prove,  that  we 
regard  our  fellow-men  as  our  friends,  and  not  our  foes — as 
disposed  to  protect,  and  not  to  harm,  us.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is,  here  and  there,  one,  that  would  rob  us;-  and,  at 
very  far  wider  intervals,  one,  that  would  kill  us.  But  we 
are  at  rest  in  the  consciousness,  that,  where  there  is  one  to 
assail  us,  there  are  a  hundred  to  defend  us.  Indeed,  soci- 
ety could  not  be  held  together,  were  it  not  true,  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  swayed  by  love,  and  confidence,  and 
generosity,  existing  either  in  their  own  hearts,  or  accorded 
by  them  to  others.  The  men,  who  are  s waived  by  distrust 
and  hatred,  constitute  the  exceptional  cases. 

Have  I,  then,  an  evil-minded  neighbor  ?  I,  nevertheless, 
need  not  fight  with  him.  I  may  rely,  under  God,  upon  the 
mass  of  my  neighbors  to  protect  me  against  him.  So,  too, 
if  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  malicious  American,  and,  here 
and  there,  a  malicious  Englishman,  who  would  be  guilty  of 
involving  their  countries  in  a  war  with  each  other;  never- 
theless, the  mass  of  Americans  and  Englishmen,  inasmuch 
as  they  prefer  international  amity  to  international  quarrels, 
should  be  relied  on  to  preserve  peace  :  and  they  would  pre- 
serve it,  if  so  relied  on.  Now,  it  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that 
the  nation,  which  is  determined  to  keep  out  of  war,  will  never 
find  itself  involved  in  war;    and  that  nothing  is  hazarded 
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by  adopting  the  peace  policy.  I  add,  that,  as  it  is  not  in 
human  nature,  under  its  ordinary  influences,  and  in  its 
ordinary  eircuin>tances,  to  fall  upon  an  unarmed  and  un- 
resisting man,  so  the  nation,  which  puis  its  trust,  not  in 
weapons  of  war,  but  in  the  fraternal  affections  of  the 
human  heart,  and  in  the  God,  who  planted  those  aflV 
there,  will  find  this  trust  an  utal  shield  from   the  hor- 

rors of  wan  Such  a  shield  did  the  good  men,  who 
founded  Pennsylvania,  liml  this  trust.  During  the  seventy 
years  of  this  trust,  there  was  no  blood  Bhed  in  their  Prov- 
ince. The.se  good  men  subdued  even  the  savage  heart, 
simply  by  trusting  that  heart.     T  s    id  men.  by  refus- 

ing to  carry  deadly  weapons  the,mselv<  s,  shamed  even  sava- 
ges, out  of  carrying  them.  And  wore  America,  now,  to 
disarm  herself,  even-to;  the  extent  of  abandoning  the  policy 
and  practice  oJf  war,  and  were  she  to  casl  elf  for  pro- 
tection "ii  the   world's  heart,  she  would   find   that   heart 

worthy  of  being  30  tl    istcd,    The  Other  nations  of  the  earth 

would  not  only  he  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  her  dis- 
armament, but   they  w.mld  love  their  confiding 
well  to  do  sp.   Nay.  more.    Instead  of  making  her  exposed 
condition  an  occasion  for  their  malevolence,  they  would 
moved  to  reciprocate  tl"'  confidence  expressed  by  that  eon- 
ditioii,  and  to  disarm  them>elv 

1   have   already   admitted,    that    there   are   persons,    who 

would  wrong  us — who  would  even  plunder  and  kill  us,  1 
now  admit,  that  Government  is  bound  to  provide  agaii 
them.  It',  on  the  one  hand,  I  protest  against  stamping 
the  masses  with  the  desperate  character  of  these  rare  indi- 
viduals, on  the  other,  1  admit,  that  we  are  to  guard  against 
these  rare  individuals.  Bui  to  argue,,  that,  because  of  the 
existence  of  these  rare  individuals  in  France,  Or  England, 
or  any  other  nation,  the  nation  itself  is  necessarily  disposed 
to  make  war  upon  us.  is  to  make  the  exceptions  tq  the 
rule,  instead  of  the  rule  itself,  the  basis  of  the  argument 

Whilst,  for  the  reason,  that  1  believe,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  war,  I  believe  there  is  no  need  of  making  prepara- 
tion against  it,  I,  nevertheless,  admit,  that  there  is  need  of 
Government,  of  prisons,  and  of  an  armed  police.  "Whilst, 
I  hold,  that  a  nation,  whose  Government  is  just,  in  all  its 
dealings  with  its  own  subjects,  and  with  foreigners,  and 
which  so  far  confides  in,  ami  honors,  human  nature,  as  to 
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trust,  that  even  nations  are  capable  of  the  reciprocations  of 
justice — ay,  and  the  reciprocations  of  love,  also — I  say, 
whilst  I  hold,  that  such  a  nation  needs  to  make  no  provi- 
sion against  war,  I  still  admit,  that  it  is  bound,  in  common 
with  every  other  nation,  to  have  ever  in  readiness,  both 
on  sea  and  land,  a  considerable  armed  force,  to  be  wielded, 
as  occasions  may  require,  against  the  hastes  humani  gene- 
ris— the  enemies  of  the  human  race — the  pirates,  that,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  "  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  prey." 

But  what  shall  be  the  character — the  intellectual  and 
moral  character — of  the  men  proper  to  compose  this  armed 
force  ?  No  other  question  in  this  discussion  is  so  import- 
ant ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  earthly  interests, 
there  is  not  a  more  important  question.  The  answer, 
which  I  shall  give  to  this  question,  is  a  very  novel  one  : 
so  novel,  indeed,  that,  were  I  not  irresistibly  impressed 
with  its  truth  and  value,  I  should  not  venture  to  give  it. 

The  punishment  of  its  own  offending  citizens  is,  confes- 
sedly, regarded  as  being,  in  all  its  stages,  a  most  solemn 
and  responsible  duty.  Laws  to  this  end  are  enacted  with 
considerateness  and  solemnity.  It  is  claimed,  that  none 
but  wise  and  just  men  are  fit  to  enact  them.  Judges  and 
jurors  are  considerate  and  solemn  in  applying  the  laws  ; 
and  none,  but  the  upright  and  intelligent,  are  allowed  to  be 
suitable  persons  for  judges  and  jurors.  All  this  is  indis- 
pensable to  maintain  the  moral  influence  and  the  majesty 
of  the  laws.  But  how  fatally  would  this  majesty  be  dis- 
honored, and  this  moral  influence  be  broken,  if  all  this  pro- 
priety and  all  this  consistency  were,  then,  to  be  followed 
up  with  the  gross  impropriety  and  gross  inconsistency  of 
committing  the  execution  of  the  verdict,  or  decree,  of  the 
court-room  to  the  hands  of  the  profligate  and  base.  Most 
clear  is  it,  that  the  turnkey  and  hangman  should  not  fall 
below  the  lawmaker  or  judge,  in  dignity  and  excellence  of 
character.  I  am  aware,  that  it  was  once  thought,  that  the 
vilest  man  in  the  community  was  the  most  appropriate  man 
for  hangman.  But  sounder  thinking  requires,  that  the 
hangman,  if  there  must  be  a  hangman,  should  be  one  of  the 
noblest  and  holiest  of  men. 

Such  is  my  argument — and,  I  trust,  it  is  a  conclusive 
one — in  favor  of  a  solemn  and  dignified  execution  of  the 
laws  of  Government  against  its  offending  subjects.     But 
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cannot  a  similar,  and  a  no  less  conclusive,  argument  be 
made  in  favor  of  such  an  execution  of  its  laws  against  for- 
eign offenders,  also?  Most  certainly.  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  considerateness  are  necessary  in 
deciding  on  so  solemn  a  measure  as  war.  But,  just  here, 
the  amazing  impropriety,  the  fatal  inconsistency,  occurs,  of 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  declaration  of  war  to  those, 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  profligate  and  bas^ — the  very 
scum  and  refuse  of  society.  Not  only  bo,  (but  it  is  insisted, 
and  that,  too,  by  good  men,  and  by  the  friends  of  pea 
that  the  profligate  and  base  are  the  peculiarly  lit 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  armies — the  peculiarly  lit  per- 
sons to  be  ''  food  for  powder.'1  They  1  >. ■  1  i » •  \ » • ,  with  Napo- 
leon, that    "tie-   worse   the   man.  tie.'   better  the   soldier:" 

and  with  Wellington,  that  "the  men,  who  have  nice  scru- 
ples about  religion,  have  no  business  to  be  Boldiers."  A  sad 

mistake,  however,  is  this,  on  tie-  part  of  t li«>  g 1  men  I 

haye  referred  to.  They  Bhould  insist,  thaf  none  hut  t ho 
virtuous  and  intelligent  are  lit  t<>  be  armed  men.  Peace 
men  are  wont  to  complain,  thai  war  is  t<">  much  honored. 
Bui  if  there  musl   be  war,  it  Bhould  be  far  nee-.'  honored 

than  it  is  ;  ami,  to  have  it  so,  none  hut  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  are  to  be  thoughl  worthy  of  fightii  battles. 

( >!'  such  persons,  and  of  such  only,  would  1  have  tie-  national 

police  consisl  :  that  police,  which  is  the  lit  and  needed 
substitute  for  war-armies   and  war-navies.     Surely,  they, 

who  man  the  vessel,  that    is   to  go  forth  againsl  the  pirates 

of  the  ocean,  and  they,  who  take  up  arms  to  vindicate  de- 
fied justice  on  the  land,  should  be  men  of  virtue,  and  not 
vice — intelligent,  and  not  ignorant,  The  wicked  ami  the 
vile  will  not  fail  to  justify  their  wickedness,  if  it  is  the 
wicked  and  the  vile,  who  undertake  their  punishment.   But 

if  wisdom  and  virtue  are  arrayed  against  them,  there  is 
hope,  that  they  may  he  awed,  or  shamed,  out  of  their  wick- 
edness. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  world  are  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
brute  power.  Composed,  a-  I  would  have  them  composed, 
there  would  still  he  an  ample  amount  of  hrute  power  in 
them;  hut  there  would,  also,  he  in  them  the  far  more  im- 
portant element  of  moral  power.  I  say  far  more  important ; 
for  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  transgressors  of  the  laws, 
would  he  far  more  controlled  by  the  presence  of  the  moral 
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than  the  presence  of  the  brute  power.  Indeed,  the  brute 
power  itself  would  then  be  viewed  very  differently  from 
what  it  now  is.  Now,  it  kindles  the  wrath,  and,  oftentimes, 
the  contempt  of  those  against  whom  it  is  arrayed.  But, 
then,  commended,  honored,  sanctified  by  the  moral  influ- 
ence, with  which  it  would  stand  associated,  it  would  be 
respected,  and  submitted  to,  by  many,  who,  but  for  that 
association,  would  despise  and  resist  it.  That  men  of  con- 
science and  virtue  are  respected  and  feared  by  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  their  conscience  and  virtue  make  their 
hearts  none  the  less  courageous  and  their  arms  none  the 
less  strong ;  was  well  illustrated  by  Cromwell's  never- 
defeated  armies. 

With  my  conceptions  of  the  character  proper  for  those, 
who  are  to  compose  the  armed  police  of  a  nation,  it  is  not 
strange,  that  I,  too,  would  be  in  favor  of  military  and  na- 
val schools ;  and  that  I  would  have  them  far  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  such  schools  now  are.  But  the  milita- 
ry and  naval  schols,  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of,  would  not 
be  an  appendage  of  the  war  system.  They  would  not  look, 
to  the  possibility  of  war  :  and,  of  course,  they  would  not 
train  their  pupils  for  war.  Nevertheless,  they  would  train 
them  for  the  most  effective  service  against  the  enemies  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  to  this  end  they  would  impart  the 
highest  scientific,  literary,  and  moral  education. 

I  said,  that  I  would  have  none,  but  the  virtuous  and  in- 
telligent, for  the  armed  men  of  the  nation.  The}'  should  be 
gentlemen :  and,  all  the  better,  if  christians  and  scholars 
also.  They  should  be  among  the  most  honored  of  men — 
both  from  their  high  office,  as  conservators  of  the  public 
safety,  and  from  their  intrinsic  -merits.  But,  alas,  what  a 
contrast  between  such  men  and  the  vast  majority  of  those, 
who  compose  the  armies  of  the  world!  To  that  vast  ma- 
jority Government  gives  out  grog,  as  swill  is'  given  out  to 
hogs.  From  the  backs  of  that  vast  majority  many  states- 
men are  reluctant  to  hold  back  the  lash.  Of  course,  I  refer 
not  to  mere  "sentimentalists,"  but  to  those  intellectual 
persons,  who,  in  the  esteem  of  the  gentleman  of  Alabama, 
are  alone  capable  of  rising  "into  the  dignity  of  states- 
men." 

We,  often,  hear  it  said,  that  the  policeman  of  London  is 
a  gentleman.     He  should  be.     But  if  he,  who  is  charged 
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with  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  safety,  and  order 
of  a  city,  needs  to  be  a  gentleman,  how  much  more  should 
he  be  a  gentleman,  whose  office  is  to  care,  in  this  wise,  for 
a  nation  and  for  the  world! 

But,  it  will  be  said,  that  men  of  the  elevated  character 
with  which  I  would  fill  up  pur  armed  forces,  would  not  be 
content  with  the  present  wages  of  the  common  Bailor  and 

.mion  soldiejr.  It  is  true,  that  they  would  not;  and, 
that  they  should  not.  Their  wag<  -  should  be  several  times 
greater.  Bui,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  one  of  such  men  would  be  worth  fifty  of  the  present 
kind  of  armed  men  for  preserving  the  world's  peace.  Nay, 
t!i''  armed  men  or  the  world  are  of  a  kind  continually  to 
hazard  tin-  pqace  of  the  world. 

I  said,  that  there  u  no  need  of  preparing  against  war.  I 
add,  thai  preparation  against  war  provokes  to  it,  instead  pf 
preventing  it,  If  England  makes  it.  then  is  France  pro- 
voked to  a  counter  preparation.  And,  what  is  not  less,  but 
much  more,  each  nation,  having  made  such  preparation,  is 
tempted  to  use  it.  [f  these  nations  line  their  respective 
coasts  with  cannon,  it  [a  but  natural,  that  they  should  long 
to  try  the  efficiency  of  their  cannon  on  each  otl 
"To  \\li:it  purjms.'  is  all  this  ws  "  will  be  the  reproach- 
ful inquiry,  which  they  will  put  to  themselves,  whilst  tl: 
suffer  this  vastly  expensive  preparation  to  lie  idle.  It*  the 
maxim:  ,-T<»  prepare  for  war  is  tp  prevent  war,"  were  ever 
true,  it  must  nave  beon  in  ;\  Be  remote  ages,  when  such 
preparation  cost  but  little  time  and  riioney.  ft.  certainly, 
is  not  trjue,  when  much  time  and  -  -  of  millions  are  ex- 
pended in  such  preparation, 

But,  to  return  to  the  bill.  I  w  mid,  that  it  might  be  de- 
feated,; and  that  the  bill  for  building  vessels-ofrwar  might 
be  defeated  :  and  that  the  President's  recommendations  for 
increasing  the  army  and  navy  might  find  no  favor.  For  the 
legitimate  purposes  "fa  national  armed  police,  the  army 
and  navy  are  already  sufficiently  large.  What  is  lacking 
in  them  is  an  elevation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
1  bow  to  supply  that  lack  I  have  already  indicated. 

But,  it  is  asked:  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus 
money  in  the  Treasury  V'  I  answer:  "Use  it  in  paying 
our  debts.*'  We  owe  many  honest  debts — -and  some  of 
them  to  persons,  who  are  suffering  for  the  payment  of  them. 
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We  shall  be,  altogether,  without  excuse,  if,  when  our  Treas- 
ury is  overflowing,  we  do  not  pay  them  ;  but,  instead  there- 
of, indulge  a  mad  war  passion  in  building  ships,  and  in 
making  other  war  preparations.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
debt,  which  we  incurred  in  our  superlatively  mean  and 
wicked  war  with  Mexico  is  not  all  paid.  I  hope,  that  we 
shall  pa}r  it ;  and  not  leave  it  to  posterity  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  it,  or  repudiate  it.  But  it  may  also  be  asked :  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  future  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  ?  " 
I  answer:  "Have  none."  We  should  have  none,  either  by 
adopting  free  trade,  or  by  doing  what  is  the  next  best 
thing — raising  the  tariff  to  the  level  of  a  full  protection. 
The  mixture  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  a  miserable 
compound.  But  it  may  also  be  asked  :  "What  shall  we 
then  do  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Government  ?  "  I  an- 
swer, that,  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  war  to  support, 
and  are  weaned  from  the  extravagances  and  follies,  which 
are  cherished  and  begotten  by  that  dazzling  and  bewitching 
and  befooling  barbarism,  it  will  not  cost  more  than  one 
tenth  as  much,  as  it  now  does,  to  defray  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering Government ;  and  that  tenth  the  people  will  be 
willing  to  be  directly  taxed  for. 

But  I  have  consumed  the  most  of  my  hour,  and  must 
close.  Do  not  pass  any  of  these  war  bills.  Do  not  so  cruel, 
so  foolish,  so  wicked  a  thing.  Cruel  it  will  be  to  the  poor, 
who  will  have  to  pay  these  millions  of  fresh  taxes  ;  for,  re- 
member, Sir,  that  it  is  they,  who  have  to  pay  them.  The 
toiling  poor  are  the  only  creators  of  wealth.  Such  as  our- 
selves, are  but  the  conduits  of  wealth.  Foolish  it  will  be, 
because  the  more  you  expend  in  this  wise,  the  more  will  it 
be  felt  necessary  to  expend  ;  and  because  the  more  you  seek 
to  protect  your  country  in  this  wise,  the  less  will  she  be 
protected.  Wicked  it  will  be,  because  war,  in  all  its  phases, 
is  one  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  against  God  and  man. 

I  have  made  my  appeals,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
religion,  both  of  which  condemn  war.  Let  not  these  ap- 
peals, which  are  made  to  our  higher  nature — to  all,  that  is 
pure,  and  holy,  and  sublime  within  us — be  overborne  by 
the  counter  appeals,  which  are  made  in  the  name  of  a  vul- 
gar patriotism,  and  which  are  all  addressed  to  our  lower 
nature — to  our  passion,  pride,  and  prejudice — our  love  of 
conquest,  and  power,  and  plunder. 
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There  is,  just  now,  an  opportunity  fof  Congress  to  do  a 
better  thing  than  to  indulge  and  foment  the  spirit  of  war. 
Our  Government,  as  I  am  informed,  is  negotiating  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.  From  whpt  I  learn  of  its 
provisions,  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  trust,  that  it  will  be  consum- 
mated, and  go  into  full  effect.  It  will  well  dispose  oi'  the 
fishery  difficulties,  it  will  open  to  us  reciprocal  free  trade, 
in  natural  productions,  with  the  British  North  American 

Provinces;  and  so  lead  the  way  for  our  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  those  Provinces  in  all  productions — in  the  works 
of  men's  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  fruits  of  God's  earth;  and 
so  lead  the  way,  1  may  add.  for  Buch  unrestricted  trade  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  countries  also.  I  regret,  that 
our  Government  has,  hitherto,  been  so  slow  to  embrace  the 
liberal  overtures  of  our  northern  neighbors.     I  trust,  that 

no    sectional,    Or    other   unworthy,  jealousies   will   avail   to 

hold  us  back,  any  longer,  from  embracing  the  rerturt  s. 
Lei  not  Maine  fear  a  new  competition  in  lumber  and  ship- 
building; nor   Pennsylvania  in  coal;  nor  Ohio  in  wheat. 

These  States  will  lose  nothing  in  the*  ;  and,  if 

they  should  lose  anything,  their  loss  will  be  inconsiderable, 
in  comparison  with  their  rich  gain  from  free  trade  in  na- 
tural productions  with  a  country  whose  trade  with  us  has 
doubled  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  our  exports  to  which 

are  double  her  exports  to  US.      lb1!'   trade   with   us  in  Is 

amounted  to  nearly  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  And  let 
not  the  unworthy  cavil  be  repeated,  that  these  Provinces 
offer  us  free  trade  in  natural  productions  only.    How  could 

they  carry  <m  their  Governments,  were  they  to  consent  to 
hrc  trade  in  all  productions       Is  i;  said,  that  they  could 

by  direct  taxation'.'  But  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Tariff  nation  like  ours  to   say  so.      I  repeat  it — I  re,  in 

this  treaty.  To  accomplish  such  a  blessing  for  our  own 
country,  for  the  British  Provinces,  and  for  the  world,  will 
be  an  imperishable  honor  to  this  Administration. 

I  am  informed,  that  our  Government  is  negotiating  a 
Commercial  treaty  with  France  also.  Now.  how  happy  if 
this  House  would  use  its  great  influence  to  get  inserted  in 
both  these  treaties  an  arbitration  clause — a  clause  submit- 
ting international  disagreements  to  a  wise,  disinterested, 
peaceful  arbitrament!  Eow  happy,  if  this  House  would 
pass  a  resolution  to  this  effect!     An  arbitration  clause  in 
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our  treaties  with  those  nations  would  render  war  between 
them  and  us  well  nigh  morally  impossible.  And  such  a 
clause  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  court — that  great  desideratum  of  the  world. 
Would  that  our  country  might  participate  most  promptly 
and  movst  largely  in  the  glory  of  achieving  that  desidera- 
tum !  We  have  already,  the  village  court,  and  the  county 
court,  and  the  district  court,  and  the  state  court,  and  the 
national  court  ;  and,  were  it  proposed  to  abolish  one  of 
these  courts,  and  to  let  differences  between  men  take  their 
own  course,  and  run  into  violence  and  bloodshed,  such 
proposition  would  be  regarded  as  a  proposition  to  return 
to  barbarism.  But,  Sir,  I  trust,  that  the  day  is  near  at 
hand,  when  it  will  be  thought  to  be  barbarous  not  to  have 
an  international  court. 

Sir,  I  have'  done.  Rapidly,  very  rapidly,  has  the  world 
advanced  in  civilization,  the  last  forty  years.  The  great 
reason  why  it  has,  is,  that,  during  this  period,  it  has  been 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  curse  of  war.  Let  the 
world  continue  to  advance  thus  rapidly  in  civilization  ;  and 
let  our  nation  continue  to  advance  with  it.  During;  these 
forty  years,  our  nation  has  generally  gone  forward  in 
the  cause  of  peace.  In  its  war  with  Mexico,  it  took  a 
wide  step  backward.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  take 
another  step  backward,  in  this  cause  !  God  grant,  that,  in 
respect  to  this  dear  and  sacred  cause,  our  nation  may  adopt 
the  motto  on  one  side  of  the  standard  of  the  immortal 
Hampden  :  "Nulla  vestigia  retrorsu?n,J  —  no  steps  back- 
ward :  and,  having  done  this,  it  will  have  good  ground  to 
hope  for  its  realization  of  the  blessing  of  the  motto  on  the 
cither  side  of  that  patriot's  standard  :  "  God  with  us." 

Pass  these  war  bills,  Sir,  and  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendations,  and  you  will  contribute  to  roll  along  that 
deep  and  broad  stream  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which  war  has 
rolled  down  through  every  age  of  the  world.  But  defeat 
these  bills,  and  frown  upon  these  recommendations,  and 
there  will  be  joy  on  earth,  and  joy  in  heaven. 

Mr.  HOUSTON,  of  Alabama.  I  ask  the  previous  question  upon  this  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered  to 
be  put. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  now  upon  ordering  the  bill  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  read  the  third  time. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
the  bill,  being  engrossed,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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SPEECH  OF  GERRIT  SMITH. 


The  Hous<  /  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  1 1  .  1  Hill — 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  N  m  Y   rk,  -     1: 

Mr.  Chairman:    I  pu  speak  on  the  I!  >n    stead   Bill.     I 

choose  this  bill  for  I         bject  of  my  remarks,  not  only  because  it 
"the  Bpecial  order,"  and  is,  ther  utitled  to  pre! 

cause  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  id  in  importai  has 

co*me,  or  that  shall  come,  before  a 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  do  no!  .  that  there  is  not  a  line,  nor 
a  word,  in  it,  that  I  would  not,  have  alt<  red.  Bat  I  do  say,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  (he  Bubstanoe  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  hill,  not  for  the 
reason  that,  by  giving  up  a  part  of  the  public  lands  ipied,  the 

remainder  will  he  more  valuable  to  th<  * !      rnment  than  was  thewb 
before  such  occupation.    Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  it,  becaui  npants 

will  afford  new  subjects  for  taxation.  Nor,  in  short,  am  1  in  fav<>r  of 
it  for  any  of  the  current  and  popalat  reasons  for  it.  Hut  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  because  1  am  in  favor  of  what  I  interpret  the  hill  essentially 
to  be — let  others  interpret  it,  as  they  will.  This  bill,  as  I  view  it,  is 
an  acknowledgment,  that  the  public  lands  belong,  not  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  landless. 

Whilst  I  hope,  that  the  bill  will  prevail,  I  nevertheless  can  hardly 
hope,  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  will  approve  my  reasons  for  it. 
Indeed,  if  the  Committee  shall  so  much  as  tolerate  me,  in  putting  forth 
these  reasons,  it  is  all  I  can  expect,  in  the  light  of  the  fate  of  the  land 
reform  resolutions,  which  I  offered  in  this  Hall,  the  loth  January  last.* 

*  Whkkk\s,  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  notwithstanding  all  contrarr 
enactments  aiul  arrangements,  have,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  as  equal 
a  right  to  the  soil  as  to  the  light  and  air,  because  as  equal  a  natural  need  of  the  one 
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The  storm  of  indignation,  which  burst  upon  those  resolutions,  did,  I 
confess,  not  a  little  surprise  me.  The  angry  words,  which  came  sound- 
ing over  into  this  part  of  the  Hall,  quite  startled  me.  Even  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolutions  by  the  Clerk  was  hardly  borne  with ;  and,  no 
sooner  had  they  been  read,  than,  with  hot  haste,  they  were  nailed  to 
the  table  forever  and  ever. 

And  what  are  those  resolutions,  that  they  should  have  excited  such 
displeasure'?  Why,  their  chief  and  controlling  doctrine  is,  that  men 
have  a  natural  and  equal  right  to  the  soil.  And  is  this  such  a  mon- 
strous doctrine,  as  to  make  me  guilty  of  a  great  offence — of  an  outrage 
on  propriety — for  offering  the  resolutions'?  It  cannot  be  said,  that  they 
were  expressed  in  indecent  or  profane  language — in  language  offensive 
to  purity  or  piety.  Why,  then,  were  they  so  treated?  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose,  that  it  was  from  dislike  to  their  author.  It  must  be 
because  their  leading  doctrine  is  so  very  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  around  me.  Now  I  am  aware,  that  many  of  the  doctrines, 
which  I  utter  in  this  Hall,  are  very  wrong  in  their  eyes.  But  should 
they  not  remember,  that  their  counter  doctrines  are  no  less  wrong  in 
my  eyes'?  And  yet,  I  appeal  to  all,  whether  I  have  ever  evinced  even 
the  slightest  impatience  or  unkindness  under  anything  I  have  heard 
here  ?  and  whether  the  equal  footing,  on  which  we  find  ourselves  here, 


as  of  the  other:  And  whereas,  this  invariably  equal  right  to  the  soil  leaves  no  room 
to  buy,  or  sell,  or  give  it  away;  Therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  no  bill  or  proposition  should  find  any  favor  with  Congress, 
which  implies  the  right  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands,  or  any  part  of 
them,  either  by  sale  or  gift. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  duty  of  civil  government  in  regard  to  public  lands,  and  in- 
deed to  all  lands,  is  but  to  regulate  the  occupation  of  them;  and  that  this  regulation 
should  ever  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  right  of  all  persons  to  the  soil— to 
the  great  source  of  human  subsistence — is  as  equal,  as  inherent,  and  as  sacred,  as 
the  right  to  life  itself. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Government  will  have  done  but  little  toward  securing  the 
equal  right  to  land,  until  it  shall  have  made  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  claim 
to  land  both  the  fact,  that  it  is  actually  possessed,  and  the  fact,  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  quantity  the  maximum,  which  it  is  the  duty  ot  Government  to  prescribe. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  because  land  monopoly  is  the  most  efficient  cause  of 
inordinate  and  tyrannical  riches  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dependent  and  abject  pov- 
erty on  the  other  ;  and  that  it  is  not  because  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  efficient  cause 
of  that  inequality  of  condition,  so  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  spread  of  Democracy  and 
Christianity,  that  Government  is  called  upon  to  abolish  it;  but  it  is  because  the 
right,  which  this  mighty  agent  of  evil  violates  and  tramples  under  foot,  is  among 
those  clear,  certain,  essential,  natural  rights,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment to  protect,  at  all  hazards,  and  irrespective  of  all  consequences. 
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does  not  require,  as  well  that  patience  and  kindness  should  be  accorded 
to  me,  as  by  me?  However  we  may  regard  each  other  out  of  this  Hall, 
certain  it  is,  that,  if,  in  this  Hall,  we  do  not  regard  each  other  as  gen- 
tlemen entitled  to  mutual  and  perfect  respect,  we  shall  dishonor  our- 
selves,' and  our  constituency,  and  civil  government  itself. 

I  am  sure,  that  no  member  of  this  body  would  have  m  .  sguise,  or 
hold  in  abeyance,  my  real  views  on  any  subject  under  discussion.  I  am 
sure,  that  none  of  them  would  have  me  guilty  of  the  self-degradation  of 
affecting,  and  uttering,  other  views,  and  of  studying  an  unprincipled 
accommodation  of  myself  to  the  majority  around  me.  I  am  sure,  that 
none  of  them  would  have  me  consent  to 

"A  pipe  for  fortune's  fiogl  - 
To  sound  wh.i 

You  would  all  have  me   be   myself,  and  speak   myself,  however   wp 

myself  may  be.  You  would  all  have  Die  deal  honestly  and  honorably 
with  yourselves.  But  this  I  cannot  do,  unless  1  leal  honestly  and  hon- 
orably with  myself.  If  unfaithful  to  my  own  convictions,  it'  false  to 
myself,  I  shall,  of  necessity,  b  to  you:   but  if  true  to  nvj  elf,  I 

shall,  of  necessity,  be  true  to  you.     To  quote  again  from  that  gr 

reader  of  the  human  heart  from  whom  1  had  just  QUOted  : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  falsi  man." 

I  will  say  DO  mere  on  this  point  than  to  add,  that,  (!<>d  helping  me,  1 

shall  earn  the  respect  of  every  member  of  this  body,  by  re-pert  u  g  my- 
self. 

And  now,  to  my  argument,  and  to  my  endeavor  to  show,  that  land 
monopoly  is  wrong,  and  that  civil  government  should  neither  practice, 
nor  permit  it ;  and  that  the  duty  of  Congress  is  to  yield  up  all  the  pub- 
lic land  to  actual  settlers. 

I  admit,  that  there  are  things,  in  which  a  man  can  have  absolute 
property,  and  which,  without  qualification  or  restriction,  he  can  buy,  or 
sell,  or  bequeath,  at  his  pleasure.  Hut,  I  deny,  that  the  soil  is  among 
these  things.  What  a  man  produces  from  the  soil,  he  has  an  absolute 
right  to.  He  may  abuse  the  right.  It  nevertheless  remains.  But  no 
such  right  can  he  have  in  the  soil  itself.  If  he  could,  he  might  monop- 
olize it.  If  very  rich,  he  might  purchase  a  township  or  a  county;  and, 
in  connection  with  half  a  dozen  other  monopolists,  he  might  come  to 
obtain  all  the  lands  of  a  state  or  a  nation.     Their  occupants  might  be 
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compelled  to  leave  them  and  to  starve ;  and  the  lands  might  be  con- 
verted into  parks  and  hunting-grounds,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Moreover,  if  this  could  be  done,  in  the  case  of  a  state  or  a 
nation,  why  could  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  whole  earthy 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  man  might  monopolize  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  and  thus  become  as  injurious  to  his  fellow-men,  as  by  monopolizing 
the  soil  itself.  It  is  true,  that  he  might,  in  this  wise,  produce  a  scar- 
city of  food.  But  the  calamity  would  be  for  a  few  months  only,  and  it f 
would  serve  to  stimulate  the  sufferers  to  guard  against  its  recurrence 
by  a  more  faithful  tillage,  and  by  more  caution  in  parting  with  their 
crops.  Having  the  soil  still  in  their  hands,  they  would  have  the  reme- 
dy still  in  their  hands.  But  had  they  suffered  the  soil  itself  to  be 
monopolized ;  had  they  suffered  the  soil  itself,  instead  of  the  fruits  of 
it,  to  pass  out  of  their  hands ;  then  they  would  be  without  remedy. 
Then  they  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  him,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  may  again  have  access  to  the  soil,  or 
who,  in  his  heartless  perverseness,  might  refuse  its  occupation  on  any 
terms  whatever. 

What  I  have  here  supposed  in  my  argument  is  abundantly — alas ! 
but  too  abundantly— justified  by  facts.  Land  monopoly  has  reduced 
no  small  share  of  the  human  family  to  abject  and  wretched  dependence, 
for  it  has  shut  them  out  from  the  great  source  of  subsistence,  and 
frightfully  increased  the  precariousness  of  life.  Unhappy  Ireland 
illustrates  the  great  power  of  land  monopoly  for  evil.  The  right  to  so 
much  as  a  standing  place  on  the  earth  is  denied  to  the  great  mass  of 
her  people.  Their  great  impartial  Father  has  placed  them  on  the 
earth ;  and,  in  placing  them  on  it,  has  irresistibly  implied  their  right 
to  live  of  it.  Nevertheless,  land  monopoly  tells  them,  that  they  are 
trespassers,  and  treats  "them  as  trespassers.  Even  when  most  indul- 
gent, land  monopoly  allows  them  nothing  better  than  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  of  the  barest  existence  ;  and,  when,  in  his  most  rigorous  moods, 
the  monster  compels  them  to  starve  and  die  by  millions.  Ireland — 
poor,  land-monopoly-cursed  and  famine-wasted  Ireland — has  still  a 
population  of  some  six  millions ;  and  yet  it  is  only  six  thousand  persons, 
who  have  monopolized  her  soil.  Scotland  has  some  three  millions  of 
people ;  and  three  thousand  is  the  number  of  the  monopolists  of  her 
soil.  England  and  Wales  contain  some  eighteen  millions  of  people, 
and  the  total  number  of  those,  who  claim  exclusive  right  to  the  soil  of 
England  and  Wrales,  is  thirty  thousand.  I  may  not  be  rightly  inform- 
ed, as  to  the  numbers  of  the  land  monopolists  in  those  countries ;  but 
whether  they  are  twice  as  great,  or  half  as  great,  as  I  have  given  them, 
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is  quite  immaterial  to  the  essence  of  my  argument  against  land  monop- 
oly. I  would  say  in  this  connection,  that  land  monopoly,  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  land  in  the  hand?  of  the  few,  has  increased  very  rapidly 
in  England.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  there  were  several  times  a> 
many  English  land-holders,  aa  there  ai 

I  need  Bay  no  more  to  prove,  that  land  no  high  crime, 

and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Government  to  put  a  Btop  to  it. 
Were  the  monopoly  of  the  light   and  air  practii 
monopolists   of  these  elements  (having  armed  theme  with  title 

to  them)  to  sally  forth  and  threaten  the  people  q  with 

a  vacuum,  in  case  they  arc  unwilling  <>r  unable  to  buy  their  supply  i  f 
air;  and  threaten  the  people  of  i       her  1  wn  with  total  darkness,  in 

le  they  will  not  or  cannot  buy  their  su]         flight;  there,  confi 
edly,  would  be  no  higher  duty  on  Government  than  to  put  an  end  to 
Buch  wicked  and  death-dealing  monopolies.    But  th<  old 

not  differ  in  principle  from  land  monopoly;  and  they  would  be  no  m 
fatal  to  the  enjoymi  F  human  <  human 

itself,  than  land  monop  Why 

land  monopoly  hi 

unadapted  and  inad  to  that  end,  bul  oly 

partially  carri<  1  out. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  t;  '  the  air,      I        much  of 

h  of  them,  as  he  needs,  and  no  i  3  he  lives,  and 

no  longer.     In  other  words,  dear  mother  earth,  with  her  ne\ 

failing  nutriti  id  this  life-pref  bich  floats  around 

it  ;   and  this  BWeet  light,  which  it,  are  all  lit 

teration,  and  are  equally  owned  by  all  the  n.  ra- 

tion.    Hence,  whatever  the  papers  or  paxchm<  ling  the  soil, 

which  we  may  pass  between  oui  .  they  can  1  gitii 

power  to  impair  the  equal  right  to  it,  either  of  the  p  ,  who  com- 

generation,  or  of  the  persons,  who  Bhall  compose  the  next. 

Tt  is  a  very  glaring  assumption  on  the  part  of  one  generation  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  and  enjoyment  of  natural  rights  for  another  gener- 
ation. We  of  the  present  generation  have  no  more  liberty  to  provide, 
that  one  person  of  the  next  generation  shall  have  ten  thousand  acres 
and  another  but  ten  acres,  than  a\c  have  to  pr<  vide,  that  i  Q6  person  of 
the  next  generation  shall  live  a  hundred  years  and  another  but  a  hun- 
dred days;  and  no  more  liberty  to  provide,  that  a  person  of  the  next 

■  ration  shall  be  destitute  of  land,  than  that  he  shall  be  destitute  of 
light  or  air.  They,  who  compose  a  generation,  are,  so  far  as  natural 
rights  are  concerned,  absolutely  entitled  to  a  free  and  equal  start  in 
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life ;   and  that  equality  is  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  freedom  is  not 
to  be  encumbered,  by  any  arrangements  of  the  preceding  generation. 

I  have  referred  to  the  miseries,  which  land  monopoly  has  brought 
upon  the  human  family,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.     But  how  shall  Government  put  a  stop  to  it  1    I  answer,  by 
pu  tting  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  land,  and  by  denying  to  every  person  all 
right  to  more  than  his  share  of  the  land.     In  other  words,  the  remedy 
for  land  monopoly  is,  that  Government  shall  prescribe  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  may  be  held  by  an  individual ;  and  shall,  at  distant 
periods,  vary  the  quantity,  according  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  population.     This  maximum  might,  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
population  is  so  sparse,  be  carried  as  high  as  four  or  five  hundred  acres. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  one  half,  should  our 
population  be  quadrupled.    In  a  country,  as  densely  peopled  as  Ireland, 
this  maximum  should,  probably,  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  land  maximum  obviously  applies 
but  to  such  tracts,  as  are  fit  for  husbandry.  To  many  tracts — to  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  valuable  only  for  mining  or  lumbering — it  can  have 
no  application. 

I  may  be  asked,  whether  I  would  have  the  present  acknowledged 
claims  to  land  disturbed.  I  answer,  that  I  would,  where  the  needs  of 
the  people  demand  it.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  there  is  the  most 
urgent  necessity  for  overriding  such  claims,  and  subdividing  the  land 
anew.  But,  in  our  own  country,  there  is  an  abundance  of  vacant  and 
unappropriated  land  for  the  landless  to  go  to.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  presume  upon  this  abundance  to  delay  abolishing  land  monopoly.  The 
greediness  of  land  monopolists  might,  in  a  single  generation,  convert 
this  abundance  into  scarcity.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  provide  now  for 
the  peaceable  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  provide  for  it  hereafter.  Justice,  so  palpable  and  so  necessary,  can- 
not be  withheld  but  at  the  risk  of  being  grasped  violently. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  duty  of  Government  to  vary  the 
land  maximum  at  wide  intervals,  does,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
apply  to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to  other  countries.  The  time  may 
come,  when,  in  this  country,  broad  as  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  and  just 
to  disturb  even  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  landed  posses- 
sions. Should  our  population  become  so  crowded,  as  to  afford  but  fifty 
acres  to  a  family,  then  the  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  that,  too, 
however  expensively  every  acre  of  it  may  be  improved,  must  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts ;  and  the  possessor  of  it,  however  old  may  be  his 
possession,  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  one  of  them  to  his  landless 
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brother.  To  deny  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  is  to  deny,  not 
only  the  equality,  but  even  the  very  fact,  of  the  human  brotherhood. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  division,  that  no  man 
can  sell  his  farm  and  convey  it  by  a  deed,  which  shall  certainly  carry 
title  to  it  forever.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  a  man  can  sell  or  be- 
queath his  farm,  though,  in  strictness,  it  is  but  the  better  i  r  Im- 
provements upon  the  soil,  and  not  the  Boil  itself,  which  fa  -  -or 
bequeaths.  But  the  pui  -  •,  orinh  I  their  sue  s,  incur 
the  hazard  of  having  ;  -  lipped  by  the  new  land  maxi- 
mum, which  it  may  be  the  duty  <>f  Government  to  prescril 

It  is  said,  however,  that  all  talk  of  laud  monopoly  in  America  is  im- 
pertinent and  idle.     It  is  boastt  d,  that,  in  escaping  from  primogeniture 
and  entail,  we  have  escaped  from  the  evils  of  land  monopoly.     But  I 
boast  is  unfounded.     These  evils  already  press  heavily  upon  u-  . 
they  will  I"1  -  and  more  heavily  upon  as,  unless  the  f  them 

is  extirpated — unless  land  monopoly  is  abolished.     In  the  old  porti 
of  the  country,  the  poor  are  oppressed  and  defrauded  of  tial 

natural  right  by  the  accumulati  >n  of  farms  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 

families.      In    the    rj  way  of  tl 

population,  to  »rt  and  prosperity  is  blocked  up  by  I 

land,  which  speculators  retain  for  the  unjust  purp  ise  of  having  ti 
increase  in  value  out  of  the  toil  expended  upon  tl  is  land. 

And  why  should  we  flatter  ou  3,  that   land  monopoly,  if  Buffered 

to  live  among  us,  will  not,  in  time,  get  law  -  d  for  it-  i 

and  perpetuity,  as  effective  even  as  primogeniture  and  entail  !     T 
alone  any  great  wrong,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  never  outgrow  its  px 
ent  limits,  is   very  unwise  —  very  unsafe.     But  land  monopoly  is 
only  a  great,  but  a  mighty  wrong;  and,  if  let  alone,  it  may  Btretch  and 
fortify  itself,  until  it  has  become  invincible. 

Much  happier  world  will  this  be,  when  land  monopoly  shall  : 

when  his  needed  portion  of  the  Boil  shall  be  accorded  to  every  \ 
when  it  shall  no  more  be  bought  and  sold  ;   when,  like  salvation,  it  .-ball 
be  "without  money  and  without  price;  "   when,  in  a  word,  it  shall 

free,  even  as  God  made  it   free.      Then,  when  the   g 1    tini',  piophi 

cally  spoken  of,  shall  have  come,  and  "every  man  shall  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  the  world  will  1"'  much  happier,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  wealth  will  then  be  bo  much  more  equally  distributed,  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor  will  then  be  BO  comparatively  rare.  Riches  and 
poverty  are  both  abnormal,  false,  unhappy  state-,  and  they  will  yet  be 
declared  to  be  sinful  states.  They  beget  each  other.  Over  against 
the  one  is  ever  to  be  found  a  corresponding  degree  of  the  other.     So 
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long,  then,  as  the  masses  are  robbed  by  land  monopoly,  the  world  will 
be  cursed  with  riches  and  poverty.  But,  when  the  poor  man  is  put  in 
possession  of  his  portion  of  the  goodly  green  earth,  and  is  secured  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  home,  from  which 
not  he,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  children,  can  be  driven,  then  is  he  raised 
above  poverty,  not  only  by  the  possession  of  the  soil,  but  still  more  by 
the  virtues,  which  he  cultivates  in  his  heart,  whilst  he  cultivates  the  soil. 
Then,  too,  he  no  longer  ministers  to  the  undue  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  others,  as  he  did,  when  advantage  was  taken'of  his  homeless  condi- 
tion, and  he  was  compelled  to  serve  for  what  he  could  get. 

I  would  add  in  this  place,  that  inasmuch  as  land  monopoly  is  the 
chief  cause  of  beggary,  comparatively  little  beggary  will  remain  after 
land  monopoly  is  abolished.  Where  a  nation  is  very  badly  governed 
in  other  respects,  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly  may  be  very  far  from 
resulting  in  the  abolition  of  all  beggary.  And  here  let  me  say,  that 
very  little  good  can  be  promised  from  any  reform  to  any  people,  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed  and  crushed  by  a  national  debt. 
France  has  done  much  toward  abolishing  land  monopoly.  But,  because 
she  is  so  much  worse  governed  than  England,  she  is,  in  the  extent  of  her 
beggary,  not  very  far  behind  England.  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  nor  even 
describe,  the  evils  of  beggary ;  and  I  need  not  say,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Government  to  put  an  end  to  it,  so  far  as  Government  has  the  power, 
and  the  right  to  do  so.  Beggary  is  an  immeasurably  great  evil.  It  is 
such,  not  only  because  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  world,  but  far  more, 
because  it  is  a  shame  to  the  world — a  shame  to  the  beggar,  and  a  shame 
to  mankind. 

I  would,  at  this  stage  of  my  remarks,  notice  the  cavil,  that  even  if 
the  equal  ownership  of  the  soil  were  practically  acknowledged,  never- 
theless there  would  be  persons,  who  would  get  rich,  and  persons,  who 
would  get  poor.  This  would,  doubtless,  be  true  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  provident,  and  on  the  other 
the  improvident ;  on  the  one  hand  the  cunning  and  crafty,  and  on  the 
other  the  simple  and  unsuspecting.  But  because  there  will  be  rich  and 
poor  after  the  land  is  equally  distributed,  is  that  a  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  distributed'?  If,  notwithstanding  such  equal  distribu- 
tion, there  are  persons,  who  will  still  be  poor  ;  if,  notwithstanding  Gov- 
ernment restores  to  its  subjects  their  natural  right  to  the  soil,  some  of 
them  are  incapable  of  rising  above  poverty ;  then  is  it  all  the  more 
clearly  proved,  that  Government  was  bound  to  mitigate  their  poverty 
by  securing  them  homes.  If,  notwithstanding  they  are  put  in  posses- 
sion of  their  portions  of  the  soil,  they  are  still  poor,  alas,  how  much 
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poorer  would  they  have  been  without  those  portions!  And,  again:  if 
there  arc  persons,  who  get  rich,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  permitted 
to  wield  land  monopoly  in  behalf  of  their  ambition,  then  how  manifestly 
important  is  it,  that  tiny  were  not  allowed  this  means  of  getting  richer  ? 

In  the  next  place,  the  world  will  be  much  ha]  .hen  land  monop- 

oly shall  ocas*  .  ise  manual  labor  will  e  so  honorable,  because 

so  well  nigh  universal. 

It  will  be  happier,  too,  because  th<  system, with  all  its  attend- 

ant degradation  and  unhappy  influ  will  find  but  little  room  in  the 

new  and  radically  changed  condition  of  society,         h  will  foil 
abolition  of  land  monopoly.     Then,  as  n  general  thing,  each  man  will 
do  his  «>wn  work,  and  each  woman  and  tl.  I  from  ch< 

only,  but  from  necessity  also  ;  for,  then,  few  will  1  ugh  to 

be  able  to  hire,  and  few  i r  enough  I 

It  will  be  happier,  too,  because  of  the  there  will 

then  be,  not  in  prop  rty  only,  but   '  sential 

also.     1  low  much  fewi  r  the  ;.  fa 

haughty  Bpirit  on  tl oe  hand,  and  of  an  spirit  on 

The  pride  of  superior  circumstanc  w,  will  then  be  n 

\  nd  rare,  too,  will  be  that 

happily,  far  from  universal,)  in  the  condition  of  '..rty; 

and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  which  is  so  well  <  1  to  the  diffi- 

culty of  making  an  empty  b;e_r  Btand  np  Btraight  ! 

tin,  the  world  will  be  happier,  when  land  d  ly  is  abolished, 

because  it  will  more  abound  in  marriag  .     Marriaj  n  invited  by 

a  free  soil,  will  be  much  more  comn  ly,  than  when,  as  n 

it  must  be  delayed,  until  the  p  to  it  are  able  to  purcl 

Another  gain  to  the  world   from   abolishing  lai  that 

war  would  then  be  well  nigh  impossible.     It  would  be  bo,  if  only  be- 
cause it  would  be  difficult  to  enlist  mm  into  its  ranks.     F  aid 
leave  the  comforts  and  end                                                   the  poorly- 
paid  and  nnhonored  Ben          f  a  prh           Idiei  ?     It  was  not  Kyoi 
Fovtinbras  ,J  Only,  who,  in  collecting  his  army, 

"SharkM  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes." 

But,  in  every  age  and  country,  war  has  found  its  recruits  among  the 
homeless — among  vagabond-;. 

And  still  another  benefit  to  flow  from  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly 
is  its  happy  influence  upon  the  cause  of  temperance  —  that  precious 
Cause,  which  both  the  great  and  the  small  are,  in  their  folly  and  mad- 
ness, SO  wont  to  scorn,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  nunc  the  I<  <  n- 
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tial  to  private  happiness  and  prosperity,  to  national  growth  and  glory. 
The  ranks  of  intemperance,  like  those  of  war.  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
recruited  from  the  homeless  and  the  vagrant. 

I  will  glance  at  but  one  more  of  the  good  effects,  that  will  result 
from  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly.  Religion  will  rejoice,  when  the 
masses,  now  robbed  of  homes  by  land  monopoly,  shall  have  homes  to 
thank  God  for — homes,  in  which  to  cultivate  the  home-bred  virtues,  to 
feed  upon  religious  truth,  and  to  grow  in  Christian  vigor  and  beauty. 

How  numerous  and  precious  the  blessings,  that  would  follow  the  ab- 
olition of  land  monopoly !  By  the  number  and  preciousness  of  those 
blessings,  I  might  entreat  civil  government,  the  earth  over,  to  abolish  it. 
But  I  will  not.  I  prefer  to  demand  this  justice  in  the  name  of  justice. 
In  the  name  of  justice,  I  demand,  that  civil  government,  wherever  guilty 
of  it,  shall  cease  to  sell  and  give  away  land — shall  cease  to  sell  and  give 
away  what  is  not  its  own.  The  vacant  land  belongs  to  all,  who  need 
it.  It  belongs  to  the  landless  of  every  clime  and  condition.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  legitimate  concern  of  Government  with  it  is  but  to  regu- 
late and  protect  its  occupation.  In  the  name  of  justice  do  I  demand 
of  Government,  not  only,  that  it  shall  itself  cease  from  the  land  traffic, 
but  that  it  shall  compel  its  subjects  to  cease  from  it.  Government 
owes  protection  to  its  subjects.  It  owes  them  nothing  else.  But  that 
people  are  emphatically  unprotected,  who  are  left  by  their  Government 
to  be  the  prey  of  land  monopoly. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sinned  greatly  against  human  rights  in 
usurping  the  ownership  of  a  large  share  of  the  American  soil.  It  can, 
of  course,  enact  no  laws,  and  exert  no  influence,  against  land  monopoly, 
whilst  it  is  itself  the  mammoth  monopolist  of  land.  This  Government 
has  presumed  to  sell  millions  of  acres,  and  to  give  away  millions  of 
acres.  It  has  lavished  land  on  States,  and  corporations,  and  individu- 
als, as  if  it  were  itself  the  Great  Maker  of  the  land.  Our  State  Gov- 
ernments, also,  have  been  guilty  of  assuming  to  own  the  soil.  They, 
too,  need  repent.  And  they  will  repent,  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  lead  the  way.  Let  this  Government  distinctly  disclaim  all  owner- 
ship of  the  soil ;  and,  everywhere  within  its  jurisdiction,  let  it  forbid 
land  monopoly,  and  prescribe  the  maximum  quantity  of  land,  which  an 
individual  may  possess,  and  the  State  Governments  will  not  fail  to  be 
won  by  so  good  and  so  attractive  an  example.  And  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  this  great  nation  shall  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  man  to 
a  spot  of  earth  for  a  home,  may  we  not  hope,  that  the  Governments  of 
many  other  nations  will  speedily  do  likewise'?  Nay,  may  we  not, 
in  that  case,  regard  the  age  as  not  distant,  when  land  monopoly,  which 
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numbers  far  more  victims  than  any  other  evil,  and  which  is,  moreover, 
the  most  prolific  parent  of  evil,  shall  disappear  from  the  whole  earth, 
and  shall  leave  the  whole  earth  to  illustrate,  as  it  never  can,  whilst 
under  the  curse  of  land  monopoly,  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  ? 

But  will  tin.-  Government  take  this  rtep,  which  we  have  now  called 
on  it  to  take  ?     Will   it  go  forward  in  1  truth  and  love? 

Will  it  have  a  part,  and   the  most   honorable  part,  in  brii  ill  this 

blessedness  and  glory  npon  the  human  family  ?  A  more  important 
question  has  never  been  addressed  to  it  ;  and  the  _•  of  this  bill 

would  be  tin-  most  significant  and  satisfactory  answer,  which  this  ques- 
tion could  now  receive.  Let  this  bill  become  a  law,  and,  if  our  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  consistent  with  itself,  land  monopoly  will  surely  cease 
within  the  limits  of  the  i  jurisdiction  of  that   Government. 

But  let  this  bill  be  defeated,  and   lei  success  attend  the  applicati 
for  Bcores  of  million-  of  aci  lit  re,  and  for  hundreds  of  mill 

of  acres  for  railroad  and  canal  companies,  and  land  monopoly  will  then 
be  so  strongly  fastened  npon  this  nation,  that   violence  alone  will 
able  to  throw  it  oft".    The  l»rst  hope  for  the  ]  dot  will  then  perish.    The 
most  cherished  reliance  for  human  pn  p"»  --  will  then  be  trodden  %nder 
foot. 

Let  it  not  be  Buppose^,  that  I  would  aoi  have  -  »ldier  liberally 
paid.  No  man  would  go  further  than  myself  in  rewarding  the  armed 
servant  of  the  Republic.  Hut  I  would  not  have  the  poor  robbed; — I 
would  not  have  a  high  crime  committed  against  humanity  ; — even  j..r  the 
sake  of  doing  justice  to  the  soldier.     Indeed,  ju  .  r  be  done 

by  injustice. 

Whatever  is  due  to  the  soldier  should    he  paid — paid  promptly*— and 

paid,  too,  with  large  int<  rest.     But  let  it  be  paid  in  money.     And,  I 

would  here  say,  that  a  little  money  would    be  worth  more  to  the  soldier 

than  much  land.  If  the  land  market  is  to  be  glutted,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, his  land  will  be  worth  but  little  to  him.  It  will  not  sell,  at  the 
present  time.  And  with  him  and  his  nec<  ssitous  family,  the  present 
time  is  emphatically  all  time.  They  cannot  wait,  as  can  the  specula- 
tor, until  the  land  shall  b  come  saleable. 

My  reference  to  the  speculator  afford-  me  an  occasion  for  saying, 
that,  not  only  the  lands,  which  you  let  soldiers  have,  but  also  the  lands, 
which  you  let  railroad  companies  and  canal  companies  have,  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  land  speculators.  That  is  their  sure  and  speedy 
destination  ;  and  it  is  in  those  hands,  that  land  monopoly  works  its 
mightiest  mischief,  and  develops  its  guiltiest  character. 
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Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  is  no  railroad  and  no  canal,  that  I 
would  have  Government  aid  in  building.  Wherever  it  can  be  fairly 
plead  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  canal  or  railroad,  that  it  cannot  be  built 
without  the  aid  of  Government,  and  that  the  building  of  it  will  furnish 
Government  with  an  indispensable,  or,  at  least,  very  important,  means 
for  extending  that  protection,  which  is  ever  due  from  Government ; " 
there,  I  admit,  is  a  case,  in  which  Government  is  bound  to  aid. 
Hence  is  it,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  gross 
perversion  of  its  powers,  and  a  wide  and  guilty  departure  from  its  prov- 
ince, for  Government  to  help  build  canals  and  railroads,  which  are  to 
subserve  but  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  and  travel ;  I  hold,  on 
the  other,  that  Government  is  bound  to  offer  a  liberal,  though  not  an 
extravagant  sum  to  the  company,  that  shall  build  the  Pacific  Railroad — 
that  road  being  greatly  needed,  as  a  facility  for  affording  Governmental 
protection.  Hence  is  it,  too,  that  the  claim  on  Government  to  help 
build  the  canal  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  was  a  just  one.  And  for 
the  like  reason  should  Government  aid  in  building  the  proposed  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  It  is  true,  that  the  commercial  interests 
of  many  of  our  States  call  loudly  for  the  building  of  this  canal.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  one  thing  for  which  they  call  so  loudly.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  not,  for  that  reason,  have  Government  respond  to  the  call. 
But  because  this  canal  might  prove  an  important  means  in  the  hands 
of  Government  of  affording  that  protection,  which  it  owes  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  its  subjects,  I  should  feel  bound  to  vote  the  liberal  aid 
of  Government  in  building  it.  Moreover,  Government  would  be  gross- 
ly inconsistent,  if,  so  long  as  it  looks  to  the  possibility  of  war,  it  should 
refuse  to  vote  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  to  the  company,  that 
might  thereby  be  induced  to  furnish  Government  with  this  means  of 
transporting  its  vessels,  munitions,  and  provisions  of  war,  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
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So,   Mr.  Chairman,  the  slavery  question   is   up 
again  I  —  Dp    u.'iun,   even    in   I'1"1  "   will 

not  keep  down.  At  do  bidding,  however  au- 
thoritative,  will  it  keep  down.  Tim  President 
of  tin-  United  S1  inda  it  to  keep  down, 

indeed,  be   baa,  hitherto,  Beamed   to   Banks   the 
keeping  down  of  this  question  th< 
great  office.     M  '  bnvs  m  for 

humbled  them  slves,  u  t'>  pledge  themselves  on 
this  Hour  to   keep  it   down.     National  political 
conventions  promise  to  discountenance,  and  • 
to  resist,  the  agitation  of   ilavery,  both  in  and 
oot  of  Congress.     Commerce  and  politics  areas 
afraid  of  this  agitation,  as  liacbetb  was  of  the 
ghosl of  Banqno  ;  and  many  titled  divines,  taking 
their  cne  from  commerce  and  politics,  and  ( 
no  leas  servile  than  merchants  and  dema 
do  what  they  can  to  keep  the  slaver]   question 
out  of  sight.     But  all  is  of  no  avail.     The  saucy 
slavery  question  will  not  mind  them.    To  repi 
it  in  one  quarter,  is  only  to  have  it  burst  forth 
more   prominently  in   another  quarter.     It 
hold  it  back  here,  it  will  ircak  loose  there, 

rush    forward    with    an    accumulated    force,    that 

shall  amply  revenge  for  all  its  detention.  And 
this  is  not  Btrange,  when  we  consider  how  great 

is  the  power  of  truth.      It  were    DQadneSS  for  man 

to  bid  the  grass  not  to  grow,  the  (raters  not  to 
run,  the  winds  not  to  blow.     It  were  mad 

for  him    to   assume   the    mastery  of  the   elemi 

of  the  physical  world.  But  more  emphatically 
were  it  madness  for  him  to  attempt  to  hold  in 

his  puny  li~t  the  forces  of  the  moral  world,  t'an- 
ute's    folly,    in    setting    hounds    to    the 

wisdom  itself,  compared  with  the  so  much  gn 
er   folly  of  attempting   to  subjugate  the  moral 

forces.       Now,    the    power    Which     is,    ever    and 

anon,  throwing  up  the  slavery  question  into  our 
unwilling  and  affrighted  faces,  is  truth.  The  pas- 
sion-hlinded  and  the  infatuated  may  not  diseern 
this  mighty  agent      Nevertheless,  Truth  lives  and 

reigns  forever;  and  she  will  be,  continually,  to 

UBg  up  unsettled  questions.  We  must  hear  in 
mind,  too,  that  every  question,  whieh  has  not 
been  disposed  of  in  conformity  with  her  require- 
ments, and  whieh  has  not  been  laid  to  repose  on 
her  owu  hlessed  bosom,  is  an  unsettled  question. 


Hen  ;   an   ai 

must  continue  such,  until  it  shall  have  t 

from  the  pn  It  mu.-t  be 

entin  rase,  not  only  : 

n    harmony  with   truth,  hut   there   is  not  One 

of  truth  in  it      -  the  baldest  and 

□  earth.    In  r  in  to  a  chat- 

it  man    is   man  ;   and.  in  deny 

it  denies,  tl  for, 

in  His  own  ii  •  black  man 

and  the 

our  mind-    by  t  ■ 

ite,  this 

r  e 

delivered  from   this   prejudice,   and  .it, 

li  of  the  dai  n  bich  no  our 

!.      In    proportion  as  we 

truth,  are  we  aide  |  ■  ■    •  •  nth. 

And   if  all,  that   is  9 

right,  not  only  would  our  darkness  give  pi  ice  to 
_'ht,  but,  like  th< 

i  in  the  sun. 

to  my  argument    I  am  opp  •-•  I  to  the  bill 
for  the  Territories  of  N  tod 

Kansas,  which  has  come  to   US   from  If, 

Bret  ]       • .  it  insults  colored  men, 
and  the  '  •  all  men,  by  limiting  suffrage  to 

white  men.     I  am  opposed  I  ause,  in  the 

•     it   limits   suffrage  to  persons,   who 
have  acquired  citizenship.     The  man.  who  i  onus 
from  a  foreign  land,  and  dei  lares  h;s  inten- 
tion to  mar..'  his  home  among  OS,  and  acts  in  har- 
mony with  such  declaration,  is  well  entitled  to 
with  us.     He  has  one  great  evidence 

of  I-  g  an  American  heart,  whieh  our  na- 

tive could  not  give.  For.  whilst  our  native  bc- 
came  an  American  by  the  accident  of  birth,  the 
emigrant  became  <s*e  by  choice.  For,  whilst  our 
native  may  be  an  American,  not  from  any  pref- 
erence for  America,  the  emigrant  has  proved,  that 
he  [TeiVrs  our  country  to  every  other. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  in  the  third  y<}.w.  be- 
0  drawn,  as  to  convey  the  deceptive 
idea,   (I   do  not  say   intentionally  deceptive.  I  that 
the  bill  recognises  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion.    I  call   it  deceptive  idea  :  for,  in  point  of 
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fact,  the  bill  does  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  It  dictates  to  the  territories 
the  form  of  their  government,  and  denies  to  them 
the  appointing  of  their  principal  officers.  The  bill 
is,  itself,  therefore,  the  most  emphatic  interven- 
tion. One-hundredth  as  much  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  State 
Government,  would  be  condemned  as  outrageous 
and  intolerable  intervention. 

But  I  must  be  frank,  and  admit,  that,  if  the  bill 
did  really  recognize  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion, I  should  still  be  opposed  to  it — ay,  and  for  that 
very  reason.  This  whole  doctrine  of  Congressional 
non-intervention  with  our  territories  I  regard 
as  perfectly  absurd.  Congressional  intervention 
with  them  is  an  imperative  and  unavoidable  duty. 
The  reasoning  to  this  end  is  simple  and  irresisti- 
ble. The  people  of  the  United  States  acquire  a 
territory.  Being  theirs,  they  are  responsible  for 
its  conduct  and  character:  —  and,  being  thus  re- 
sponsible, they  not  only  have  the  right,  but  are 
absolutely  bound,  to  govern  the  territory.  So 
long  as  the  territory  is  theirs,  they  can  no  more 
abdicate  sovereignty  over  it  than  a  State  can  ab- 
dicate sovereignty  over  one  of  its  counties.  But 
the  people  of  the  United  States  govern  through 
Congress ;  and,  hence,  in  respect  to  what  is  the 
people's,  there  must  be  Congressional  interven- 
tion. In  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  must  be  so. 
But  the  Constitution  also  shows,  that  it  must  be 
so.  The  Constitution  declares  the  fact  of  the 
government  of  the  Nation  by  itself;  and  it  also 
recognizes  the  fact  of  the  government  of  a  State 
by  itself.  But,  nowhere,  does  it  so  much,  as 
hint  at  the  government  of  a  territory  by  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  subjects  the  regula- 
tion or  government  of  territories,  to  Congress,  or, 
tin  other  words,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  add,  incidentally,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
cf  the  American  people*s  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  character  of  their  territories,  it  is 
absurd  to  claim,  that  New  Mexico  and  Utah  are 
to  be  exempt  from  slavery,  because  the  Mexican 
■Government  had  abolished  slavery.  Whether 
there  can  be  legal  slavery  in  those  territories 
turns  solely  on  the  character  of  the  Constitution — 
turns  solely  on  the  question,  whether  that  paper 
is  anti-slavery  or  pro-slavery.  Again,  in  the 
light  of  this  same  fact,  we  see  how  absurd  it  is  to 
claim,  that  there  could,  under  the  continued  force 
of  the  French  or  Spanish  laws,  be  slavery  in  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  after  we  had  acquired  it. 
If,  after  such  acquisition,  there  was,  or  could  be, 
legal  slavery  in  the  territory,  it  was  solely  be- 
cause the  Constitution — the  only  law,  which  then 
attached  to  the  territory — authorized  it.  What, 
if  when  we  had  acquired  the  territory,  there  had 
been  in  it,  among  the  creftures  of  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  other  law,  the  suttee,  or  cannibalism — 
would  it  not  have  been  held,  that  these  abomina- 
tions were  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and, 
therefore,  without  legal  existence  ?     Certainly. 

I  spoke  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  only  law, 
which  attaches  to  our  territories.  I  was  justi- 
fied in  this,  because  it  is  the  only  law  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  are  taken  as  a 
whole,  or  a  unit.     When   regarded   in   sections, 


they  have  other  laws  also.  The  people  of  a  State 
have  the  laws  of  their  State,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  their  Nation.  But,  I  repeat  it,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  viewed  as  one,  have  no  other 
law  than  the  Constitution.  Their  Congress  and 
Judiciary  can  know  no  other  law.  The  statutes 
of  the  one  and  the  decisions  of  the  other  must  be 
but  applications  and  interpretations  of  this  one 
organic  law. 

Another  incidental  remark,  is,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  charge  the  opponents  of  this  bill  with  denying 
and  dishonoring  the  doctrine  of  "  popular  sover- 
eignty." Holding,  as  we  do,  that  to  the  people — 
the  whole  people— of  the  United  States  belong 
both  the  lands  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  ter- 
ritories, we  insist,  that  to  shut  them  out  from  gov- 
erning their  territories,  would  be  to  deny  and  dis- 
honor the  doctrine  of  "  popular  sovereignty.1'  It  is 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  who,  provided  it  is,  as  they 
claim,  a  bill  for  non-intervention,  that  are  to  be 
charged  with  violating  the  doctrine  of  "  popular 
sovereignty,"  and  the  principles  and  genius  of 
democracy.  I  close,  under  this  head,  with  say- 
ing, that  should  real  non-intervention  obtain  in 
regard  to  these  territories,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  and  very  astonishing  change  from  our  pres- 
ent policy.  The  inhabitants  of  a  territory  have 
no  vote  in  Congress.  Nevertheless,  real  non-inter- 
vention would  vest  them  with  the  exclusive  dis- 
posal of  important  affairs,  which  are,  now,  at  the 
exclusive  disposal  of  Congress.  It  would  com- 
pensate them  for  their  present  political  disabili- 
ties with  an  amount  of  political  power  greatly 
exceeding  that  enjoyed  by  an  equal  handful  of 
the  people  of  a  Slate. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  of  my  views,  I 
add,  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  making  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  officers  of  the  territory.  As  far 
as  practicable,  I  would  have  none  others  for  its 
officers.  But,  whilst  the  territory  is  the  nation's, 
all  its  officers  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  nation. 

I  proceed  to  say,  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill, 
in  the  fourth  place,  because  it  looks  to  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  these  territories,  and  provides 
safeguards  for  it.  In  other  words,  Congress  does, 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  open  the  door  for  slavery 
to  enter  these  territories.  The  right  of  Congress 
to  do  so  I  deny.  I  deny  it,  however,  not  because 
the  compromise  of  1820  denies  it.  Believing 
that  compromise  to  be  invalid,  I  cannot  honestby 
claim  anything  under  it.  I  disclaim  all  rights 
under  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  a  compro- 
mise conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  ini- 
quity, can  impart  no  rights  —  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, that  a  compromise,  which  annihilates  rights, 
cannot  create  rights.  I  admit,  that  the  compro- 
mise of  1820  concedes  the  indestructibleness  of 
manhood  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  excepting 
in  Missouri.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  atones 
for  this  concession  to  truth  and  justice  by  impli- 
edly leaving  men  south  of  that  line,  and  in 
Missouri,  to  be  classed  with  brutes  and  things.  I 
admit,  too,  that  they,  who  are  enjoying  the  share 
of  slavery  under  this  compromise,  and  who,  now, 
that  freedom  was  about  to  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  share  under  it  —  I  admit,  I  say,  that 
they  are  estopped  from  joining  me  in  pronouncing 
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the  Missouri  compromise  invalid.  They  mnst 
first  surrender  their  share  under  the  compro- 
mise—  they  must  first  make  restitution  to  Free- 
dom—  ere  they  can,  With  clean  hands  and  un- 
blushing fa< :es.  ask  her  to  forego  the  enjoyment 
of  her  -liar'-.  "  But  this  condition  is  impractica- 
ble ! ;'  .will  some  of  my  hearers  say.  Oh  no ! 
nothing  is  impracticable,  that  is  right.  Exclude 
slavery  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  for  thirty- 
four  years;  and  then  freedom  and  slavery  will 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  and  they  can  make  a  new 
bargain.     [Laughter.] 

Nor  do  I  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  open 
the  door  for  slavery  into  these  ten  I  because 

the  compromise   Of  L850   virtually  denies   it.     I 
say  that  compromise  virtually  denies  it.  I 
it  dfctinctlj  and  approvingly  reo  .  >m- 

promise  of  1820.     The  compromise  of  1850  i3  as 
rotten  as  the  compromise  of  1820;  and  as  inca- 
pable  of  imparting  rights.     Ami  here  let  me 
tli.it  I  rejoii  tin-  i>r'  ur- 

ing  express  contempt  on  the  compromise  of  i ! 
and  virtual  i  •  on  the  compromise  of  1850. 

And  why  Bhould  not  .til  mi  o  poo 
these  compromises,  and  npon  all  other  com] 
mises,  which  aim  "to  spill  th"  differen 
tween  God  and  the  devil  ?  titer.] 

By  the  way,  we  have  Btriking  proof,  in  th  ■  In- 
to ■  of  this  bill,  tint,  in  th  in  - 
pn                      share  and  all  an  .  in  the  end, 
like  to   be   claimed   for   the   devil, 
laughter.] 

1  have  Baid  on  what  ground 
deny  the  right  of  Oongri  t  tor 

shivery  into  the-e  territories.     I  will 
what  ground  it  is.    I  den]  "  ground,  that 

the  Constitution,  the  onlj  law  of  the  territoi 
is  nol  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  that  slavery  can- 
not   lie  set    Up  under  it.       If   tiler.  .\  fill 

slavery  iii  the  States,  neverthel<  .not 

be  in  the  territoi  i 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  t  am  Opposed  !      fl 
bill,  because  it  allows,  that  there    m.n    be 

in  the  States,  which  shall  be  formed  from  !' 
territorii 

Hitherto,  when  the  Blavery  qui  ition  has 
brought  up  in  Congress,  it  has  been  all 

Ba]   unt  how  truly  or   untruly,  i  that  the   anti- 

verj  part]  has  brought  it  up.  and  for  the  purp 
of  checking  slavery.     But,  now,  it  is,  dly 

on  all  hands, brought  up  by  the  pro-slavery  par- 
ty, and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery.  In 
this  instance,  the  pro-slavery  part]  is,  manifestly, 
the  instrument,  which  truth  has  wielded  to  sub- 
serve her  purpose  of  re-awakening  the  public 

mind   to  the  demands  and  enormities  of  sla. 

Most  sincerely  do  1  rejoice,  that  the  pro-sla 
party  is  responsible  for  the  present  agitation. 

A  Mkmukk.     I  do  not  admit,  that  it  is. 
Ifr.  SMITH.     Strange!     Here   is   a  movement 
for  the  immense  extension  of  slavery.     Of  course, 

it  is  not  the  work  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  And 
if  the  honorable  member,  who  has  just  interrupt- 
ed me.  Is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  pro-sla- 
very party,  it  i.-  not  the  work  of  that  party  either. 
I  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  pro-slavery  party 
did  it.  But,  it  seems  it  did  not.  It  puts  on  the 
innocent  air  of  a  Macbeth,  and   looks   me   in  the 


face,  and  exclaims :  "  Thon  canst  not  say  I  did 
[Laughter.]      Well,    if  neither   the    anti- 
slavery  party,  nor  the  pro-slavery  party,  did  it, 
who  was  it.  then,  that  did  it?     It  follows,  nee.  -- 
Barfly,  that  it   must  be  the  work  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  devil.     [Laughter.]     But,  it   cannot  be  the 
work  of  the  Lord — for  the  good  book  tells   us: 
••  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  there  is  liber- 
—  liberty,    not   slavery.     So,    this    Nebraska 
aess  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil.     [Great 
laughter.]     But   logical  as  is  this  conclusion,  I 
am.  nevertheless,  too  polite  to  press  it.     I  prefer 
to  repudiate  the  alternative,  that  puts  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  Lord  or  the  devil  ;    and  to  return 
to  my  original    assertion,   that    the    pre— Bhu  i 
party,  and   not  the  anti-shn  cry  party,  is   respon- 
sible  for   the   present   agitation.     Do  not   under- 
that    I  would   not  have  the  anti-slavery 
par  I   would   have  it  agitate,  and  agi- 

and  agil  VCT.      1 

tation  of  the  elements  of  the   moral  world   is  as 
■  tial   to  moral   hi  ition   oi 

the  elements   of  the   physical   world   to   physical 
health.      I   believe  in  the  beautiful  motto:   "The 
ition  of  thought   is   I  truth. '" 

ry  bapp]  'tie- 

man  of  I'en-  i.  [Mr.  Willi. ut."  his 

faith  and  pleasure  in  agitatii  ppy 

■r  the   honorable  gentleman  of  North 

"  ■  ]  appro\  e  of  the  diseus- 

I  abolition  doctrine 

tel'u!   to 

I',  rhaps,  t!.  to 

moi  rd  in  that  bl  pward  way,  on 

which   they  have  happily  entered  ;   and.  peril 

.ail  close,  they  will  have  reached 

that   table-land   of  abolition,  on   which    it    is    my 

pri'  tre  them,  for  the 

purpose   of  cheering   them    onward,    that,    when 

they  shall   arrive   there,  they  shall    :.  my 

rm  greetings  and  the  cordial  gra-p  oi  mj  hand. 

[On  hter.]     Sir,  yon  must  permit  me  to 

iii'f.  of  those 

en.     Indeed,  when  I  heard  tin   honorable 

''.eman  of  North  Carolina  speak  of  himself  as 

••  an  ind  •  " — as  a  party  of  one — as  in  that 

lone  condition,  in  which  he  had  BO  red  ntly  heard 

thai   I  find  myself — was  I  not  at  liberty 

to  i:  'hat  he  was  throwing  out  a  sly,  deli- 

hint   to  my  ear.  that  he  would  like  to  ''join 
teams     w  ith  me,  and  so  make  op  a  party  of  two? 
[Repeated   roars  of  laughter.]      I  do   not   for_ 
that,  at  the  close  of  1  me  very 

hard  things  against  us  naughty  abolitionists. 
But  how  could  I  be  sure,  that  he  did  not  say 
these  hard  things  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
blind  all  around  him,  save,  of  course,  my  own 
apprehensive,  because  kindred  and  sympathising, 
spirit,  to  that  fraternal  union  with  me,  which  1 
have  supposed  his  heart  was  then  meditating? 

I  .-aid.  a  little  while  ago,  that  I  rejoice,  that  the 
pro-slavery  party  is  responsible  for  the  present 
agitation.  I  add,  that  I  am  half  reconciled  to 
this  attempt  to  extend  the  dominion  of  slavery, 
because  it  affords  us  so  inviting  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  tlj^title  of  slavery.  If  my  neigh- 
bor tries  to  rob  me  of  my  farm,  he,  at  h 
affords    me  an    occasion  for  inquiring  into  the 
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tenure,  by  which  he  holds  his  own  farm.  Free- 
dom having  been  driven  by  slavery,  until  she 
has  surrendered  to  her  pursuer  nine  new  States; 
and  until  slavery  claims,  as  we  see  in  the  present 
Bill,  equal  right  with  herself  to  overspread  all 
the  unorganised  territory  of  the  nation;  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  high  time  for  her  to  stop,  and 
to  turn  about,  and  to  look  slavery  in  the  face, 
and  to  push  back  the  war — ay,  and  to  drive  the 
aggressor  to  tha  wall,  provided  she  shall  find, 
that  slavery,  in  all  its  progress,  and  history,  is 
nothing  but  an  aggression  upon  liberty  and  law, 
and  upon  human  and  divine  rights;  and  that,  in 
truth,  it  has  no  title  to  any  existence  whatever,  on 
any  terms  whatever,  anywhere  whatever.  This  is 
a  proper  stage  of  my  argument  for  saying,  that  we 
all  know  enough  of  freedom  and  slavery  to 
know,  that  they  cannot  live  together  permanently. 
One  must  conquer  the  other.  American  slavery 
lacks  but  two  things  to  make  sure  of  her  victory 
over  American  liberty :  and,  from  present  indi- 
cations, she  is  determined  to  lack  them  no  longer. 
One  of  these  two  things  is  its  conceded  right  to 
overspread  all  our  unorganized  territory;  and 
the  other  is  its  conceded  right  to  carry  slaves 
through  the  free  States.  Let  slavery  succeed  in 
these  two  respects: — let  the  bill,  we  are  now 
considering,  become  a  statute;  and  let  the  final 
decision  in  the  Lemmon  case*  sustain  the  claim 
to  carry  slaves  through  the  free  States — ay,  and 
even  to  drive  conies  of  slaves  through  them,  whip- 
in-hand;  thus  breaking  down  the  public  senti- 
ment of  those  States  against  slavery;  and  de- 
bauching and  wasting  it  by  familiarizing  it  with 
the  demands  and  exhibitions  of  slavery;  —  and 
then,  I  admit,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  slavery 
to  make  a  quick  and  easy  conquest  of  liberty. 

I,  again,  acknowledge  my  partial  reconcile- 
ment to  this  attempt  of  slavery  to  get  more — 
to  this  bold  push  for  all,  that  is  left,  so  far  as 
unorganized  territory  is  concerned.  We  have 
now  the  best  of  opportunities  for  trying  the  title 
of  slavery,  not  only  to  more — but,  also,  to  what 
it  already  had.  And,  now,  if  slavery  shall  come 
off  as  badly  as  the  dog,  who,  in  opening  his 
mouth  to  seize  another  piece  of  meat,  lost,  in  the 
deceitful  and  shadow-casting  stream,  the  piece 
he  already  had,  it  will  have  no  one  to  blame  for 
its  folly,  but  its  own  voracious  self.  It  should 
have  been  content  with  the  big  share — the  lion's 
share — which  it  already  had. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  I  said,  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  it  allows,  that 
there  may  be  slavery  in  the  States,  which  shall 
be  formed  from  these  territories.  Why,  how- 
ever, should  I  be,  therefore,  opposed  to  it?  I 
will,  without  delay,  come  to  the  reason  for  my 
opposition.  My  time,  being  so  precious,  because 
so  limited,  I  will  waste  none  of  it  in  apologies, 
circumlocutions,  or  skirmishes.     But  I  will,  at 


*  Mr.  Lemmon  was  emigrating,  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  with  his  slaves,  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 
The  vessel  touched  at  New  York;  and  a  judicial  de- 
cision in  favor  of  tho  claim  of  the  slaves  t3  freedom 
was  promptly  obtained,  on  the  ground,  that  the  State 
of  New  York  had  abolished  slavery.  The  State  of 
Virginia  is  now  intent  on  gettiDg  this  decision  re- 
versed. 


once,  "take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  declare, 
that  I  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  look  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  States,  that  shall  be 
formed  within  these  territories,  because  I  deny, 
that  there  can  be  Constitutional  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union — future 
States,  or  present  States — new  or  old.  I  hold, 
that  the  Constitution,  not  only  authorizes  no  sla, 
very,  but  permits  no  slavery ;  not  only  creates  no 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  land,  but  abolishes  sla- 
very in  every  part  of  the  laud.  In  other  words, 
I  hold,  that  there  is  no  law  for  American  slavery. 
I  had  not  intended  a  moment's  further  delay  in 
entering  upon  my  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
Constitution  calls  for  the  suppression  of  all 
American  slavery.  But  I  must,  before  entering 
upon  it,  beseech  the  Committee  to  hold  no  other 
member  of  Congress  responsible  for  it.  Let  the 
reproach  of  this  argument — of  this  foolish  argu- 
ment, if  you  please — nay,  of  this  insane  argument, 
if  you  prefer  that  epithet — fall  on  myself  only. 
Blame  no  other  member  of  Congress  for  it.  I 
stand  alone.  I  am  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  I  shall 
be  the  last,  to  declare  within  these  walls,  that 
there  is  no  law  for  slavery.  I  say,  that  I  stand 
alone.  And,  yet,  I  am  not  alone.  Truth  is  with 
me.  I  feel  her  inspirations.  She  glows  in  my 
soul:  and  I  stand  in  her  strength. 

THERE    IS    NO    LAW    FOR    AMERICAN    SLAVERY. 

Mansfield's  decision  in  the  Somerset  case 
established  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  law  for 
slavery  in  England  in  1772: — and  if  none  in 
England,  then  none  in  America.  For,  by  the 
terms  of  their  charters,  the  Colonies  could  have 
no  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Alas!  that  this  decision  was  not  followed  up  by 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  American  sla\  e 
to  liberty!  Had  it  been,  then  would  our  land,  this 
day,  be  bright  and  blessed  with  liberty,  instead 
of  dark  and  cursed  with  slavery.  Alas,  that  tho 
earlier  decision  than  Mansfield's  was  not  thus 
followed  up!  This  earlier  decision  was  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  of 
the  same  character  with  Mansfield's. —  [James 
vs.  Lachmere,  Washburn,  202.]  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  regard  this  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Massachusetts  as  wrong,  because  Massachusetts 
slavery  was  not  abolished  in  consequence  of  it. 
It  is  no  more  wrong,  because  of  that  fact,  than  is 
Mansfield's,  because  of  the  like  fact.  Slavery  in 
England  survived  Mansfield's  decision.  Even 
seven  years  after  it,  and  advertisements,  such  as 
this,  could  be  found  in  English  newspapers  : 

"To  be  sold  by  auction  at  George  Dunbar's 
1  office,  on  Thursday  next,  the  20th  instant,  at  1 
'  o'clock,  a  black  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of 
'  age,  &c.     Liverpool,  Oct.  15,  1779." 

There  was  no  law  for  American  slavery,  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
Had  there  been  any  before,  this  paper  swept  it  all 
away.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  suggests,  that  it  was 
this  paper,  which  abolished  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts.— [Commonwealth  vs.  Thomas  Aves.~\  No 
less  fatal  was  it,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
slavery  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  the  highest  human 
uthority  in  American  politics.     It  is  customary 
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to  trace  back  the  origin  of  our  national  existence 
and  our  American  Union  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, or  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  But 
our  national  existence  and  our  American  Union 
had  their  birth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  putting  forth  of  this  paper  was  the 
first  sovereign  act  of  the  American  people — their 
first  national  and  authoritative  utterance.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  declaration 
of  the  fact  of  the  American  Union:  and  to  that 
paper  pre-eminently  are  we  to  look  for  the  causes 
and  character  and  objects  of  the  American  Union. 
It  was  for  a  present,  and  not  fur  a  prospe*  I 
Union — for  a  Union  aln  ided  on.  and  not 

a    contingent    Union — that    our    Fathers    went 
through  a  seven   years   war.      It   is   noteworthy, 
thut  the  object  of  the  Constitution,  as  sel  forth 
by  itself,  is  not  to  originate  a  Union,  but 
form  a  more  perfect  Union" — that  is.  to  imp 
on  an  already  •  Union.     The  Articli 

Confederation  and  the  Federal  Constitnti 
but  iM  for  promoting  the  perpetuity,  and 

multiplying  and  securing  the  happy  fruit 

.Union.      Not  only  is  it  not  true,  that    the  Art 

yof  Confederation  and    the  Federal   I  .tion 

7  arc  paramount  to  the  Declaration  of  fade] 
*~ence,  but  it  i>  true,  that  the  i 

(federation  and  the  1  m,  whii  I  I  the 

itution,  d!    tin   t  and 

authority  from  the 

You  might  as  well  talk  of  supplanting  the  Bible 
with  the  farthing  Trait  written  I 
talk  of  supplanting  the  Dei  taxation  of  In 
ence  with  any  -  'it  paper.     Truly,  did 

of  the  eminent  statesmen  [<  I  en.  Root]  of  mj  5 
say :  "  That  the  Declaration  of  fadepi  is  the 

fundamental  law  of  the  land  in  all  thi 
■'  which  churned  or  admitted,  that  that  instrument 
•  was  framed  by  tin  ir  and  truly  did  an- 

other of  them    [John   <      -  that  it  is 

11  the    corner-  :id    is 

all  Constitutions  and  all  I  Yes,  the 

Declaration  of  Independence  if  the  rerj  -oul  of 
every  legitimate  American  Constitution  —  the 
Constitution  of  Constitutions— the  Law  of  1 

I  repeat  it — if  there  d  slavery  in  this 

land  before  the  Declaration 

adopted!,  there,  invert!  ■ 

I  truth  of  this  paper  is,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights, 
this  paper  speak  of  Civil  QoTernmi 
ry?     It  because  thii  truth 

makes  il  necessary.     1;  does  bo  ise  it  is  ne- 

cessary to  preserve  these  rights.    Do<  -  this 
claim  the  right  to  alter  or  abolish  the  Govern- 
ment?    It   claims  it,   for  the  sake  of  this   g 
truth.      It    claims   it,  in  order    to  provide  I 
security  for  these  rights. 

I  do  not  forget,  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  de- 
generate Bona  of  the  men.  who  adopted  it.  They 
ridicule  it.  and  call  it  "  a  fanfaronade  of  nonsense." 
It  will  be  ridiculed,  in  proportion  as  American 
slavery  increases.  It  will  be  respected,  in  pro- 
portion   as     Alii-:-  .very    declines.        Even 

Members  of  Co  •  with  Baying,  that 

men  are  bora  with  equal  strength,  equal  beauty, 

and  equal  brains.     For  my  own  part,  I  can  im- 


e 
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pute  no  such  folly  to  Thomas  Jefffhsox  and  hi 
fellow-laborers.  I  understand  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  say.  that  men  are  born 
with  an  equal  right  to  use  what  is  respectively 
theirs.  To  illustrate  its  meaning,  at  this  point : — 
if  I  am  born  with  but  one  foot,  and  one  eye,  and 
an  organization  capable  of  receiving  but  one  idea, 
I  have  a  right  to  use  my  one  foot,  and  one  eye. 
and  one  idea,  equal  with  the  right  of  my  neigh- 
bis  two  feet,  and  two  eyes,  and  two 
thousand  id> 

The  enunciation  of  this  great  centre  truth  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  have  jus- 
tifii  »t  the  time  of  that 

enunciation,   in    claiming    his    libcrt;.       Si     ;  ose 
r  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
American  patriot  had  been  seized 
by  a  Brit  D  trial  for  rebellion 

ost  the  K  old  not  that  paper  have, 

1  him  in  calling  on  his  countrymen  to  del 
him?     Certainly  :   for  that  paper  asserts  the  r 

from  his  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  I  sacred  boa- 

try  men    to    maintain    that    right. 
Hut  suppose,  that,  after  tl 

an  American  slave  I 

I  -   '.V  '  !  1 

i  to,  ha\  •  un- 

trymen   to   ■  _ht? 

i!id   a  thousand    fold   more   emphati- 

his 
:  ICtion  from 
the  .  litre  truth   of  tin-   paper,  that   all  | 

J,   and    ! 
Hut  the  title  of  t':  to  his  liberty — that  is,  to 

one   of  •  sable    rights  —  is  this   pr 

Ire   truth  itself      The   title  of  the  his 

liberty  is  the  great  fountain-head  ri^ht.  But  the 
title  of  the  patriot  to  be  from  hi-  peril  is 

\  ation  from  that  I  -load  r 

n,  why  this   gn 
truth  of  human  equality  and   Inalienable  right  to 
liberty   is   entitled   to   ga]  in   all    the   sha- 

ping and  interpretation  of  American  politics,  that, 
but    for   it.  and   for  the   place   it  in  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  there  would  have 
i  no  Ami  institution,  and  no  American 

nation,  and  no  American  liberty.  Hut  for  the 
commanding  principle  and  mighty  inspiration  of 
thi-  ntre  truth,  the  colonists  could  not 

been  aroused  to  their  glorious  achievement 
It  was  m  hoc  signo  —  it  was  by  this  sign  —  that 
our  fathers  conquered.  Again  :  but  for  this  com- 
manding  principle,  and  this  mighty  inspiration, 
the  aid — the  indif  '•■  aid — that  came  to  us 

foreign  shores,  would  not  have  come.  Said 
Lafavkttk  to  Thomas  Ci.ahkso.v  :  ••  I  would  never 
1  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  cause  of  America, 
•  if  I  could  have  conceived,  that  thereby  I  was 
:  founding  a   land   of  slavery."     And  there  was 

ilsko.  at  whose  fall  "  Freedom  shrieked," 
and  who  provided  by  the  will,  written  by  himself, 
that  his  property  in  America  should  be  used  by 
his  anti-slavery  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  lib- 
erating and  educating  African  slaves.  Surely,  he 
would  not,  with  his  eyes  open,  have  fought  to 
create  a  power,  that  should  be  wielded  in  behalf 
of  African  slavcrv  !     Oh,  how  cruel  ai  n  a 
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fraud  on  those,  who  fought  for  American  liberty, 
to  use  that  liberty  for  establishing  and  extending 
American  slavery ! 

But  we  pass  on  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  slavery 
survived  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
our  first  question  is  not  what  is  the  character  of 
the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  slavery,  but  what, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  might  we  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  its  character,  in  this  re- 
spect. Its  reasonably  expected  character  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  shed  light  upon  its  actual 
character.  Looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  are  we  to  expect  to  find  the  Constitution 
pro-slavery  or  anti-slavery  ?  —  made  to  uphold 
slavery,  or  to  leave  it  an  unprotected  outlaw  ? 

It  is  argued,  that  the  Constitution  must  be  on 
the  side  of  slavery,  for  the  reason,  that  it  did  not 
specifically  demand  the  instant  death  of  slavery. 
There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  argument,  if  wc 
reflect,  that  American  slavery  was,  at  that  time,  a 
dying  slavery  ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  those  of 
our  statesmen,  who  were  most  opposed  to  it,  were 
generally  willing  to  leave  it  to  die  a  natural  death, 
rather  than  to  force  it  out  of  existence.  Were  a 
man  condemned  to  be  hung — nevertheless,  if, 
when  the  day  for  hanging  him  had  arived,  he 
were  on  his  death-bed,  you  would  not  hang  him, 
but  you  would  leave  him  to  die  on  his  bed — to 
die  a  natural,  instead  of  a  violent,  death.  That 
our  fathers  did  not  anticipate  the  long  continu- 
ance of  slavery,  is  manifest  from  their  purpose 
disclosed  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  and 
elsewhere,  to  set  up  a  government,  which  should 
maintain  justice  and  liberty.  They  knew,  that 
no  government  could  prove  itself  capable  of  this, 
if  under  the  influence,  especially  the  overshad- 
owing influence,  of  slavery. 

It  is  further  argued,  that  the  Constitution  must 
be  on  the  side  of  slavery,  because  were  it  not  on 
that  side,  the  slaveholders  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  its  adoption.  But  they,  who  argue  thus, 
confound  the  slaveholders  of  that  day  with  the 
slaveholders  of  this.  They  forget,  that  the  slave- 
holders of  that  day  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  were  captivated 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  human  brotherhood.  They 
forget,  that  the  slaveholders  of  that  day  were  im- 
patient to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  that  in 
Virginia,  where  the  number  of  slaves  was  so  much 
less  than  now,  they  were  emancipated,  at  that 
period,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  They 
forget,  that  there  were  Abolition  Societies  in 
slave  States,  both  before  and  after  the  year 
1800.  They  forget,  that  Washington  and  Jefferson 
were  practical  emancipationists.  They  forget, 
that,  whilst  the  slaveholders  of  this  generation  are 
intent  on  perpetuating  and  extending  slavery,  the 
slaveholders  of  that  generation,  studied  how  to 
abolish  ify  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
abolition.  They,  forget,  that,  whilst  the  slave- 
holders of  this  day  are  eager  to  overspread  our 
whole  national  territory  with  slavery,  all  the 
slaveholders  of  that  day  joined  with  all  other 
Americans  in  denying  it  new  territory,  and  exclu- 
ding it  from  every  foot  of  the  national  territory. 
They  forget,  that  all  the  States,  at  that  time,  with 


the  exception  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ad- 
vocated the  anti-slavery  policy;  and  that  even 
these  two  States  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
opposed  it.  And  what,  more  than  everything 
else,  they  should  not  forget,  is  that,  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  slavery  was,  at  that 
day,  a  confessed  sin — a  sin  it  is,  true,  that  all  in- 
volved in  it  had  not  the  integrity  to  put  away  im- 
mediately— but  a  sin,  nevertheless,  which  all  of 
them  purposed  to  put  away,  in  no  very  distant 
future.  How  striking  the  contrast,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  slaveholder  of 
that  time  and  the  slaveholder  of  this !  Now,  the 
Bible,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  is 
claimed  to  be  for  slavery  ;  and  now  the  church 
and  church-ministry,  at  the  South,  do  nearly  all 
go  for  slavery;  and  at  the  North,  do  nearly  all 
apologize  for  it.  Now,  slavery  is  right,  and  the 
abolition  of  it  wrong.  Now,  the  slaveholder  is 
the  saint,  and  the  abolitionist  the  sinner.  To  il- 
lustrate, in  still  another  way,  the  absurdity  of  in- 
ferring what  slaveholders  desired  and  did,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  from  what  they  desire  and  do 
now  : — the  pecuniary  motive  of  the  slaveholder  to 
uphold  slavery  is  now  very  strong.  Then,  it  was 
very  weak.  American  cane-sugar,  uow  wet  with 
the  tears  and  sweat  and  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  slaves,  was  then  scarcely  known.  American 
cotton,  which  now  fills  the  markets  of  the  world, 
was  then  in  none  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Then  it  was  not  among  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. Now,  it  is  its  dominant  interest.  It  sways 
church  and  state  and  commerce,  and  compels  all 
of  them  to  go  for  slavery.  Then  the  price  of  the 
slave,  that  now  sells  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  was  but  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  show  how  liable  we  are 
to  misinterpret  the  desires  and  designs  of  our 
fathers,  in  regard  to  the  Constitution,  if  we  look 
through  the  medium  of  the  pro-slavery  spirit 
and  interests  of  our  owu  day,  instead  of  the  me- 
dium of  the  anti-slavery  spirit  and  interests  of 
their  day.  To  judge  what  character  they  would 
be  like  to  give  to  the  Constitution,  in  respect  to 
slavery,  we  must  take  our  stand-point  amidst  the 
anti-slavery  scenes  and  influences  of  that  period, 
and  not  amidst  the  pro-slavery  scenes  and  in- 
fluences, which  illustrate  and  reign  over  the 
present. 

I  readily  admit,  that  the  slaveholders  of  the 
present  day  would  not  consent  to  the  making  of 
any  other  than  a  pro-slavery  Constitution.  I 
even  admit,  that,  had  the  making  of  the  Consti- 
tution been  delayed  no  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
it  would,  (could  it  then  have  been  made  at  all.) 
have  been  pro-slavery.  I  make  this  admission, 
because  I  remember,  that,  during  those  dozen 
years,  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  (but  for  which  inven- 
tion American  slavery  would,  long  ago,  have  dis- 
appeared,) came  into  operation,  and  fastened  sla- 
very upon  our  country. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  said,  how  improba- 
ble it  is,  that  the  slaveholders  were  intent  on  hav- 
ing the  Constitution  made  to  uphold  slavery. 
But,  in  the  light  of  what  I  shall  now  say,  how 
improbable  it  is,  that  such  a  Constitution  was 
made.  Mr.  Madison  was  among  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Convention,  that  framed  the 
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Constitution  ;  and  when  he  declared,  in  the  Con- 
vention, that  he  "thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the 
'  Constitution  the  idea,  that  there  could  be  prop- 
'  erty  in  man,"  not  one  person  objected  to  the  dec- 
laration. Indeed,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
not  only  k<pt  it  clear  of  the  words  ''slave"  and 
"  slavery-'  and  of  all  words  of  similar  import,  but 
th'  i.-ly    determined,   that,    if  after 

should  make  the  humiliating  die oo very,  that  there 
had  been  slavery  in  this  land,  there,  neverth« 
should  b«  nothing  in  the  pages  of  the  Constiti. 
to  h<lp  them  to  such  discovery.    F'.r  instance,  the 
word   ■  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Constitu- 

tion. Bat  only  four  day-  before  the  Convention 
closed  it-  labors,  the  word  "servitude  i  ack 

out  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  word  " 
unaiiimou-!v  adopted  in  its  place,  fir  the 
reason,  that   the  former  'he  condition 

of  slaves,  ;uid    the    latter  th'-   obligation!   of 
persons.      I  add  the  iaeidenta]  remark,  that  i' 

Constitution  ble  for  .-lavery.  it  is  so, 

because  of  the  knavery,  or  igaoi  fra- 

in<  rs.  If  on  the  one  Baud,  if  >t  withstanding  their 
avuv,  ,■  I  for  the  substitution  of  " 

for  ••  servitude,  led  to  ; 

Constitution    thus    responsible,    then    the; 
knaves: — and  if,  on  the  they  honestly  in- 

tendee  I  '-ar  of  this  guilty 

•onsibilitj .  and  yet  1 
such  Gailun 

I 
of  word.-.      Happily,  lor  .m  anti- 

-l.r. ■  truction  to  the  Cons) 

under  no  d  - 1 1 1 •  1   uo  temptAtiou  I 

prel  the  motives  and  conduct  of  it-  in 

the  lighl  of  bo  odious  an  alternative.     The  . 
slavery  patty  alone  ar''  compelh 
tin-in.     Now,  even  were  it  true,  th.a 

of  the  Constitution,  and  all   of  them. 

to  -it.  ;  j  tie  il   .  ■ ' .  into  it — to  get  it  into  it,  with- 
out it-  I  got  into  it — nevertbeli 
how  could  they  accomplish  tl  t,  which 
the  restrictions  they  had  imposed  on  thei 
the;,  had  rendered  impracticable?   To  worl 
?erj  Into  the  Constitution,  and  yet  preserve  for 

titution,  that  auti-slaverj   a] 
which,  from   the   first,  they  bad   determi 

should  wear,  and  which  tiny  knew  it  t. 

or  be  promptly  rejected  bj  the  peo]  •  -  aa  im- 

to  build  up  a  tire  in  the 
But  we  will  remain  no  longer  o  r  the 

Constitution.    Indeed,  there  i-  nothing,  and  there 
can  tie  nothing,  outside  <<i  it,  which  can 
mine,  or  in  any  wise  affect,  its  character  on  the 
Bubjei  •  lavery.     Nothing  in  the  history  of 

the    framing,   or   adoption,    or    operation,    of    the 

Constitution,  can  be  legitimately  cited  to  i 

that  it  i-  i"-.  --lavery  or  anti-slavery.  Th"  point 
is  to  he  <\v  ided  by  the  naked  letter  of  the  instru- 
ment, an  1  bj  that  only.  If  the  letter  is  certainly 
for  slavery,  then  the  Constitution  is  for  slavery — 
other*  ise  not.     I  say.  if  it  is  certainly  for  slavery  : 

ili.-es  the  highes 
Bible  '  m  of  radical  injustice;  and  because 

there  is  no  more  reasonable  rule  of  interpretation 
than   that,  which  denies,  that  a  law  is  to  h. 

strued  in  favor  of  such  injustice,  when  the  law- 
does  not  in  clear  and  express  terms,  embody  and 


sanction  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  adopted  this  rule  in  these  words  : 
"  Where  rights  are  infringed,  where  fundamental 
1  principles  are  overthrown,  where  the  general 
'  system  of  the  laws  is  departed  from,  the  legiala- 
'  tive  intention  must  be  expressed  with  irresistible 
1  clearness  to  induce  a  court  of  justice  to  suppose 
'  a  design  to  effect  such  objects." — 2  Crunch,  390. 
The  same  enlightened  and  righteous  policy,  which 
led  Mansfield  to  .-ay.  th  -  - 

•  that  nothing  can  be  Buffered  to  Bupport  it  but 
'  positi'.  ■  v  demands,  that  no  law 

.  which  is  not  expressly 
and  clearly  rv. 

laid    on    the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  tl  titution.    But  we  are  to  make 

little  more  account  of  their  intentions  than  of  tin- 
intentions  of  the  scrivener,  who  is  employed  to 
write  tl  ad.      It  is  the   intentions 

oftl 

I  thei 

ition,  and   not  from  the 
of  its  framers — for 

!  not  the  talk  of  the  '  tion, 

that  th> 

my  of  the  Interpretations  of  it, 
nor  any  of  tin-  talks  or  writi: 

under  di 

!    it 

it.  to  k' 

of    K. 
[Mr. 
what    I    am  '  L     If  1 

'.Id 

havi 

of  t 

I  In.. 

lie  fin  ition  :"  1 

"  — 

.    pray,    w  hat    help,    in    tli  . 
inti  a    of  the    statute,    .  ould 

affoi 

1.  thai  '         I  :-  what  if 

it  |  t  what  1 

-but  what  t: 
■  el   it  to  be  :    and  w  bat   that  v, 
abolition  petitioi  1  \\ iih  t! 

JAMts    i'iivsui i.v  and    pr 

titution,  strikingly  indicati  d. 
That  it 

the 

\  ie'A  |  ;.  rs.    <  >r.  the  failure  was,  \ 

hap-,  more   properly  to  I 

which,    doubtli 
did  ■  ie  of  the  statesmen 

of  that  da;  I  to  be  killed  by 

the  imm  ipplication  of  the  powers  of  I 

-titution.    but  •    be    allowed    to    linger 

through  that  age.    Whilst,  I  deny,  that  there  is  a 

I   in  the  Constitution  to  authori/ 
tinuance  of  shivery.  I.  nevertheless, 
there  was.  outside  of  the  Constitul 

ling  to  which  I  have  referred — an  tin':     - 
standing  confined,  however,  to    a    few,   and   : 
which  the  masses  were  not  responsible.     A  gad 
mistake,  as  it  turns  out.  was   this  Buffering  of 
slavery  to  drag  out  its   death-struck  and  feel 
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existence  through  that  generation,  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  ! — for,  it  was  in  that 
very  generation,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vention already  spoken  of,  slavery  became  strong, 
and  began  to  demand  prolonged  life  and  vast 
powers  as  a  right — an  absolute  and  permanent 
right.  The  slut,  in  La  Fontaine's  fable,  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  implored  the  brief 
loan  of  a  kennel.  But  having  once  got  posses- 
sion of  it,  she  found  excuse  for  continuing  the 
possession,  until  her  young  dogs  were  grown  up. 
With  this  reinforcement,  it  is  not  strange,  that 
she  should  be  inspired  by  the  maxim,  "  might 
makes  right,"  and  should  claim,  as  absolutely  her 
own,  that  which  had  only  been  lent  to  her — and 
lent  to  her,  too,  so  generously  and  confidingly. 
This  fable  illustrates,  but  too  well,  the  successive 
feebleness,  and  growth,  and  usurpation  of  slavery. 

We  begin  with  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This,  at  least,  is  anti-slavery  :  and  this 
tells  us,  that  the  Constitution  is  anti-slavery — 
for  it  tells  us,  that  one  thing,  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  made,  was  "  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty" — not  to  inflict,  or  sustain,  the  curse  of 
slavery — but  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 
I  admit,  that  the  Preamble  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  admit,  that  it  is  but  the  porch  of  the 
temple.  Nevertheless,  if,  instead  of  the  Demon 
of  Slavery  coiled  up  in  that  porch,  we  see  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  standing  proudly  there,  then 
we  may  infer,  that  the  temple  itself,  instead  of 
being  polluted  with  Slavery,  is  consecrated  to 
Liberty.  And  we  are  not  mistaken  in  this  in- 
ference. As  we  walk  through  the  temple,  we 
find,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  entrance.  The 
Constitution  is  in  harmony  with  the  Preamble. 

The  first  reference,  in  the  Constitution,  to  sla- 
very, is  in  the  apportionment  clause.  There  is, 
however,  no  reference  to  it  here,  if  the  language 
is  interpreted,  according  to  its  legal  sense,  or  if 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  intelligent 
and  honest.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  it  was 
from  this  clause,  that  they  struck  out  the  word 
"  servitude,"  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  saving  it 
from  being  a  pro-slavery  clause.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  if  this  clause  does  refer  to  slavery,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  clause  not  to  encourage,  but  to 
discourage,  slavery.  The  clause  diminishes  the 
power  of  a  State  in  the  national  councils  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  its  slavery.  This  clause 
is,  in  truth,  a  bounty  on  emancipation.  Had  it 
provided,  that  drunkards  should  each  count  but 
three-fifths  of  a  man,  it,  surely,  would  not  be 
called  a  clause  to  encourage  drunkenness.  Or, 
had  it  provided,  that  they,  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  should  each  count  but  three-fifths  of 
a  man,  it,  surely,  would  not  be  called  a  clause 
to  encourage  illiterateness.  In  the  one  case,  it 
would  be  a  bounty  on  sobriety,  and,  in  the  other, 
on  education. 

The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  we 
will  examine,  is  that,  which,  confessedly,  empow- 
ers Congress  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave-trade. 
I,  of  course,  mean  the  clause,  which  empowers 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Yes,  the  slave  States  confessedly  conceded 
to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  that  trade ; 
and  Congress  did  actually  abolish  it.     But,  it  is 


said,  that  the  provision,  respecting  "  migration 
or  importation,"  suspended  the  exercise  of  this 
power  for  twenty  years.  Under  no  legal  and 
proper  sense  of  it,  however,  does  this  provision 
refer  to  slaves.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
we  will  admit,  that  it  does,  and  that  it  had  the 
effect  to  suspend,  for  twenty  years,  the  exercise 
of  the  power  in  question.  What  then?  The 
suspension  could  not  destroy,  nor,  to  any  degree, 
impair,  the  essential  anti-slavery  character  of  the 
clause  under  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
the  suspension  itself  shows,  that  the  clause  was 
regarded,  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  as 
potentially  anti-slavery — as  one,  that  was  capa- 
ble of  being  wielded,  and  that,  probably,  would 
be  wielded,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  I  would 
add,  that  this  brief  suspension  goes  to  justify  the 
position,  that  American  slavery  was  looked  upon, 
in  that  day,  as  a  rapidly  expiring  practice — as  a 
vice,  that  would  die  out,  in  a  few  years.  There 
is  much  historical  evidence,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  was  looked  to  by  many,  if  not, 
indeed,  by  most,  at  that  time,  either  as  equiva- 
lent to,  or  as  sure  to  result  in,  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  power  given  to  Congress  to  abol- 
ish the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Dawes,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention,  that  adopted  the  Constitution, 
declared  to  be  "  the  mortal  wound  "  of  slavery. 

Manifestly,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  imparts  power  to  abolish  the  slave-trade, 
and  not  that,  which  briefly  suspends  the  exer- 
ercise  of  this  power,  gives  character  to  the  Con- 
stitution. If  my  neighbor  deeds  me  his  farm, 
only  reserving  to  himself  the  possession  of  it  for 
a  month,  (and  a  week  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
is  longer  than  twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion,) it  would,  certainly,  be  very  absurd  to  call 
it  a,  transaction  for  continuing  him  in  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  the  farm.  Or,  if  the  bar- 
gain, which  I  make  with  my  neighbor,  is,  that, 
after  a  week's  delay,  he  shall  come  into  my  ser- 
vice for  life,  it  is  certainly  not  this  little  delay, 
that  is  to  stamp  the  essential  and  important 
character  of  the  bargain. 

I  have  referred  to  only  a  part  of  the  clause, 
which  gives  power  to  Congress  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade ;  to  only  that  part,  which  respects 
the  foreign  slave-trade.  I,  now,  add,  that  this 
clause  gives  equal  power  to  abolish  the  inter- 
State  slave-trade.  And  if  it  does,  how  idle  must 
it  be  to  say,  that  a  Constitution,  which  empowers 
Congress  to  abolish,  not  only  the  foreign,  but  the 
domestic  slave-trade,  is  a  Constitution  for  sla- 
very! To  abolish  the  domestic  slave-trade  is  to 
cut  the  very  jugular  of  slavery. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  "  is  not  a  power 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade  between  them.  But, 
if  it  is  not,  then  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  "  is  not  a  power  to 
abolish  the  African  slave-trade.  Nevertheless, 
Congress  held,  that  it  was ;  and,  in  that  day, 
when  slavery  was  not  in  the  ascendant,  every- 
body agreed  with  Congress. 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  Constitution  knows 
human  beings  only  as  persons  ;  and  that,  hence, 
the  inter-State  traffic  in  slaves,  being,  in  its  eye, 


but  migration  or  travel, 


Congress  has 


no  power 
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it  Then,  what  right  had  Congress  or  history  of  this  clause,  it  can  have  no  reference 
to  abolish  the  African,  slave-trade?  The  subjects  to  slaves.  No  one  pretends,  that  slaves  are 
of  that  traffic,  no  less  than  the  subjects  of  the  expressly  and  clearly  defined  in  it ;  and,  hence, 
inter-State  traffic,  are  persons.  Another  reply,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  we  make  to  the  position,  that  all  human  ,  which  I  have  quoted,  slaves  are  not  referred  to 
beings  are  persons  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution,  in  it.  Again,  none  deny,  that  the  terms  of  the 
■mot  lie  in  the  mouth  of  those,  who  t  clause  make  it  app!!  i   apprentices,  minor 

carry  on  the  traffic  in  slaves,  to  ignore  the  true    children,    and  others.      All   admit,   that,  in   the 
character  of  that  traffic,  and  to  shelter  iU  itnral  use  of  la: 

ta  under  the  name  of  persons.     And    innocent  appl 
another  reply,  which  we  make  to  I  under  c  As  of  a 

that   it   is   true;   and  that,  1  the   traffic  in  labor  in  oni     Si 

a-,  unless   f 
tional.     [fthe  •  onstitution  grant  -  labor"  can- 

rily  defil  y.  then 

h  definition  i-  -.try.  an] 

invo  at     Butslavesi  Bnt  they  are  not  valid  la 

within    .  nit  ion — for    Blares    .  in   ham  titu- 

and  |  ibjects  ol  -'  Blai  ery.  then 

And  still  another  reply,  thai  inallaws.    It  will  be 

those,  who  would  exempt  the  inter-State  I  gument   than 

in   human   l  mtrol  ol  ition  is 

ontl  v  no  human  In  the  nexl   place,  the   clause 

other  th 
thai  they  an  person*  by  the  Con- 

logit  ■•  hich  must  all  i 

■ 
Amelia  The  Constitutioi  why  the  fugitives  referred  to  in 

shield  o  ;  •       ' 

and  ■  the  1  -  '       " 

specified  in  tin  i,  that  i  ■    Ann  ri< 

incompatible  with  hi  ry. 

topic,  1  would  nol 
:.  w hich  is  frequently  beard  I 

men.     It  is,  that  I 

tutioi >  to  command  Ci  incapabl  And  another   n 

abolish  the  African  why  thii  that 

of  the  twenty  years.     Bui  whj  do  the; 

thai    this  verj  omission   marks   thi  lavery 


character  of  the  Constitution   and  of  the 

when     it     was    written  then 

stipulation  for  il 
to  enjoin  anti-sla  lion  upon  those,  who 


.  il  are  h<  Id  by  the  I  ibor. 

Bui  b! 

i      The  laws  no  more  inl 
I  labor  in  the  oi  than  in  the  other. 

And  still  another  i 

-urd- 


d  back  from  it  onlj  bj  Buch  •  [to 

stipulation,  i                                         uperfluo  black, 

The  sentence  of  1                is,  that  then  low,  virl 

not    kiss  her  infant    for  twentj  f  g                                ire  to   1                        Shall 

need  nol  enjoin,  thai                                Her  the  we  of  the  N                                               in  the 

twei              are  expired.     Herlov<  for  her  inl  lildren,  who  maj             te  to  the 

make-   such  injunction  quit                             -  -                  ided  the  laws  of  the  South  .-hall 

join  upon  the  anti-sla-  clare   Northern  emigrants  to  be 

rery  zeal  of  our  fathers  the  abolition  of  th<  shall  we  be  bound  to  repl                   chU- 

trade,    al    the   expiration  of   the  tw<  lavery,  if  thi                      m  it?     But 

Scarce!]   had  the  twenty  yi                      before  all  this  we  shall             ind  to  do.  if  thej.ro--    - 

that  zeal  forbade,  under  the  hea  .  interpretation  o/  the  clause  in  question  is 

the  continuance  of  thai  accursed  trade.     An  an-  the  true  interpretation.    Ay,  and  in  that  i 

*  nation  regarded  parricide  aatoo  unnatural  shall  be  bound  to  justify  even  our  own  slavery, 

and  monstrous  a  crime  to  nerd  the  interdiction  Bhould  we  be  caught  at  the  South,  and   l<  . 

of  law.     And  our  fathers  regarded  the  African  lated  inl             ry.     This  intimation,  that  slavery 

« -trade   as   a  crime  so  unnatural  and   mon-  m.iy  yet  take   a  much   wi.hr  range   in   Bupply- 

■  make  their  injunctions  on  Ci  If  with  victims,  is,  by  no  means,  extrava- 

bolish  it  alto             aperfluous.  gant  and  unauthorized.     The  Supreme  Court  of 

We  have,  now,                 of  two  of  the  three  thetJi                     pened  a  wide  door  to  this  end, 

isea  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  assumed  in  tl             of  Strader  and  others  against  Oorham, 

to  be  pro-slavery,  viz :  the  apportionment  clause,  some  three  years  ago.     In  that  case,  the  court 

and  the  migration  and  importation  clause.     The  claimed,  that  a  State  ••  has  an  undoubted  right  to 

third  re                             rvants,  bul  certainly  nol  '  determine  the  status,  or  domestic  and  social  con- 

ther  we  look  at  the  lett<  r  •  dition,  of  the  persons  domiciled  within  its  terri- 
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'  tory."  By  the  'way,  this  doctrine  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  there  are  no  natural  rights ;  and 
that  all  rights  stand  but  in  the  concessions  and 
uncertainties  of  human  legislation,  is  a  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  slavery.  For  slavery  uis  a  war  upon 
nature,  and  is  the  devourer  of  the  rights  of  na- 
ture ;  and  claims,  that  all  rights,  and  all  inter- 
ests, natural  and  conventional,  shall  accommo- 
date themselves  to  its  demands. 

We  need  spend  no  more  time  on  the  letter  of 
this  clause.  We  will,  now,  look  at  its  history.  It  is 
a  well-nigh  universal  impression,  that  this  clause 
is  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth 
for  this  impression.  In  none  of  the  numerous 
plans  of  a  Constitution,  submitted  to  its  framers, 
was  the  subject-matter  of  this  clause  mentioned. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  mentioned  at  all,  until  twenty 
days  before  the  close  of  the  Convention.  This 
clause,  when  its  insertion  was  first  moved,  con- 
tained the  word  "  slave."  But,  with  that  word  in 
it,  it  met  with  such  strenuous  opposition,  as  to 
compel  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 
The  next  day,  however,  it  was  offered  again,  but 
with  the  word  "  slave "  struck  out.  In  this 
amended  and  harmless  form,  it  was  adopted  im- 
mediately, without  debate,  and  unanimously.  I 
add,  by  the  way,  that  no  one  believes,  that  a 
clause  providing,  in  express  terms,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  American  soil  to  the  chasing 
down  and  enslaving  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
could  ever  have  gained  the  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion;  or  that,  if  it  had,  the  Constitution,  with 
such  a  disgusting  blot  upon  it,  could  ever  have 
been  adopted. 

Another  reason  for  not  claiming  this  clause  to 
be  pro-slavery  is,  that  the  American  people  did, 
in  all  probability,  regard  the  word  "service"  as 
expressing  the  condition  of  freemen.  So,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  regarded  it :  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
represented  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  that  they 
used  language  in  the  sense  approved  by  the 
American  people  ? 

We  have,  now.  examined  those  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  which  are  relied  on  to  give  it  a 
pro-slavery  character;  and  we  find,  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  give  it  this  character.  We 
proceed  to  glance  at  some,  and  at  only  some,  of 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution,  which  clearly 
prove  its  anti-slavery  character ;  which  are  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  slavery ;  and  t  which, 
therefore,  demand  its  abolition. 

1st.  "Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

But  Congress  has  not  this  power,  if  the  obsta- 
cles of  slavery  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  its  exer- 
cise. A  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  law  for 
driving  his  carriage  through  the  streets,  if  an- 
other man  has  law  for  blocking  its  wheels.  If 
the  States  may  establish  the  most  atrocious 
wrongs  within  their  borders,  and  thus  create  an 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  "live  and  move  and  have  its  being;" 
then,  within  those  borders,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  reduced  to  a  nullity.     The  power 


referred  to  in  this  clause  Congress  will  never 
have  faithfully  exercised,  so  long  as  it  leaves 
millions  of  foes  in  the  bosom  of  our  country. 
By  enrolling  the  slaves  in  the  militia,  and  yield- 
ing to  their  Constitutional  right  "  to  keep  and 
bear  arms" — which  is,  in  effect,  to  abolish  sla- 
very— Congress  would  convert  those  foes  into 
friends.  The  power  in  question,  Patrick  Henry, 
who  was  then  the  orator  of  America,  held  to  be 
sufficient  for  abolishing  slavery.  In  the  Virginia 
Convention,  which  passed  upon  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Henry  said:  "May  Congress  not 
say,  that  every  black  man  must  fight?  Did  we 
not  see  a  little  of  this,  the  last  war  ?  We  were 
not  so  hard  pushed  as  to  make  emancipation 
general.  But  acts  of  Assembly  passed,  that 
every  slave,  who  would  go  to  the  army,  should 
be  free.  Another  thing  will  contribute  to  bring 
this  event  about.  Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel 
its  fatal  effects.  We  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity 
of  humanity.  Let  all  these  consideration-,  at 
some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the 
minds  of  Congress.  They  will  read  that  pa- 
per, (the  Constitution,)  and  see  if  they  have 
power  of  manumission.  And  have  the}'  not, 
sir?  Have  they  not  power  to  provide  for  the 
general  defence  and  welfare  ?  May  they  not 
think,  that  they  call  for  the  abolition  of  s!a\  erj  ? 
May  they  riot  pronounce  all  slaves  free? — and 
will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that  pot 
There  is  no  ambiguous  implication  or  li 
deduction.  The  paper  speaks  to  ■/■  p  nt. 
have  tin1  power  in  clear  and  \vneq\ 
■  and  will  clearly  and  certc  it." 

2d.  "Congress  has  power 

Manifestly,  Congress  can  pay  no  ri  in  this 

to  the  distinction  of  bond  and  free.  It  can 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  none  other 
than  the  subjects  of  the  tax.  But  if  any  of  them 
do  not  own  themselves,  they  cannot  owe  the  tax. 
This  clause  implies,  therefore,  the  self-own 
of  men,  and  not  their  ownership  by  otl. 

3d.  "Congress  shdli  have  power  to  i   '.a 
form  rule  of  naturalization." 

But  this  power,  if  faithfully  exercised,  is  fatal 
to  slavery.  For,  if  our  three  millions  and  a  halt 
of  slaves  are  not  already  citizens.  Congress  can. 
under  this  power,  make  them  such,  at  any 
It  can  confer  on  them,  as  easily  as  on  foreigner-. 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  I  add,  that,  had  the 
slaveholders  wished,  (as  however  they  did  not.) 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  they  would,  if  they  conld, 
have  qualified  this  absolute  and  unlimited  pi 
of  naturalization,  which  the  Constitution  confers 
on  Congi ' 

4th.  "Thl  Congress  shall  have  poii  -mole 

the  pro  ce  and 'useful  ai;ts  by  sec 

limited  times  to  authors  and 
right  to  their  respect  'disc       'es." 

This  clause  clearly  authorizes  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  reward  the  genius,  as  well  of  him, 
who  is  called  a  slave,  as  of  any  other  person. 
One  person,  as  much  as  another,  is  entitled  to  a 
copy-right  of  his  book  and  to  a  patent  for  his 
meritorious  invention.  Not  so,  however,  if  there 
may  be  slavery.  For  the  victim  of  slavery  has 
no  rights  ;    and  the  productions  of  I      mind,  no 
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of  his  bands,  belong  to    America.     And  in  both  countries  the  impossibil- 

[  ity  springs  from  the  fact,  that  the  writ  is  entirely 

jtli.  "Congress  shall  hare  ;  .  incompatible  with  the  claim  of  property  in  man. 

// — to  r<n  In  the  presence  of  such  a  claim,  if  valid,  this 

writ  is  impotent,  for  if  property  can  be  plead  in 
It  necessarily  follows,  from  the  unconditional    the  prisoner,  (and  possession  is  proof  of  owncr- 
to  carry  on  war,  that  it  can    ship,)  the  writ  is  defeat- 
contract  with  whom  it  pleases — white  or  black,  v  cannot  be  legalize"  I     f  suspend- 
r  or  employed — to  fight  its  battles  :    and    ing  the  writ  of  h                irpus,  in  the  ease  of  the 
e  to  i                                         n.  or  pi                         But,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
money.     But  utterly  .                                              -                                                    a,  there  is   no  leg 
lute  power  of  I                                                                  ry  in  th< 

holder  to  the  tim  I   add.  that   th  :nment    should 

ofthi  where 

6th.  ■  thei  or 

< 

ommon  ■  t  the 

ernnv 

flal   pi 

ipinion  is  not  justified  by  th< 
ir,  where   tl 
I  u  ould  in\  olve  it-  ow  ii  ru 
t  « rong  and  'ii  I 
of  a  State.     How  could  tl, 


will  faithfully 

ice. 

'• 

ad  it  puts 
bow- 
that,  ina  •  held  by  law, 

(  which,  in  poil  t i .  1 .  the: 

••1  iued 

maintained,  if  in  one  Stal  this  provision.    Bui 

ind  in  an  this   pc  ad    fundamental 

Bion  "i  land,  and  in  another  on  tin  law,  it  :  -  par- 

monej  ,  and  in  ;ii' 

ami   in   another  on  I 

!     ••  due 
:,  and    it 

othe 

linments  .'     lb>\\  littli 


and   sympathy    there   would   1"-,    in    that 
lietw een  t be  *  of  the 

different  States  III" 

in  our  National  ( louncils !     1!  dy  the 

ruin  to  01  inal  and 

In  such  circum  the  Gi  aeral  < loi eminent 

would  be  clearly  bound  to 

uniformitj  in  the  :  ivernmcnts.     But  what 

would  be  due  from  the  General 

is  emphatically  due  from  it  now.     Our  nation  is 

already  brought  into  great  peril 

erotic  clement  in  its  councils  ;  and 

of  the  States,  the  « hite, 

■  rushed  by   that  aunt. 

Surely  the  nation  is  entitled  I  ■  i .  •  n  from 

this  peril  ;    and.  surely,  tin  i   pi  r- 

fei  tly   i  loustitutional,   as   v  ell 

claim  on  the  nation  for  deli.  from  the 

ad  for  the  enjoyment 
"  republican  i  rnment." 

7th.  ■•  .\     s 


n  : 

■  ■ 

He  ad  I 

e  \\  ords  ■  due  process  ol 

•  cann  ition  or 

i  the  prc- 
ining 
termining  the  title  to  pro 

:  IM       t  >  i 
1  and 

•  lawful  in  due 


.imon 


•  law. 
The 

- 

cific  d<  -ii  of 

I   have  just  qu  f  the 

ameni  the  l  itution,  are  limitations 


.■.hat    is  so  empl                                 .  and  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal '                   I  only, 

mer  I            . .  that  ii                           I,  that  the  limita- 

oll    her    |  iwer,  when  tl                itu- 

Othi                .  than  that   there  is  African  blood   in  tion                        int  out  whether  they  are  on  1 

her  .  r  Stat              r.     Whence,  however,  is  this 

ified?    From  the  fact,  it  is  answered, 

shaL                                                                      -  that  the  Federal  power  is  the  subject-n 


. 

Blai  pronounces   this  writ    "the    i 

celebrated   writ    ot   En  the,  chief    bul- 

Ltution."     One  of  bis   editors, 

Mr.  Christian,  says,  thai   "it  is  this  writ,  which 

make  ible  in  England-"     Equally 

ery  in 


the  (''institution  —  is  that,  of  which  it  treat-  — 
.at,  which  it  constitutes.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  paper,  not  merely  for  establishing  the 
Federal  Government,  and  prescribing  its  char 
ter  and  limits.  It  is,  also,  a  paper  for  determin- 
ing the  boundaries  i  authority.  And  the 
latter  purpose  is  no  less  important,  or  necessary, 
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than  the  former.  Happily,  however,  the  original 
Constitution  left  nothing  to  inference  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  need  a  more  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  word  ;-  Congress"  in  them,  to  mak 
entirely  plain,  that  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  are  devoted 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  and  disabil: 
of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  less  plain,  that  the  tenth 
section  of  this  article  is  taken  up  with  the  enu- 
meration of  the  disabilities  of  the  States.  I 
have  seen  an  old  copy  of  the  Constitution,  printed 
in  Virginia,  in  which  ■■  Powers  of  Congr--=  "is 
at  the  head  of  the  eighth  section,  and  ••  Restric- 
tions upon  Congress  "  is  at  the  head  of  the  ninth 
section. and -Restrictions  upon  respective  Si  "  - 
is  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  section.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  "  State,"  in  the  tenth  section. 
•would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  the  repetition 
of  the  word  ••  Congress  "  in  the  ninth  section. 
had  the  denial  of  State  powers  been  preceded  by 
the  enumeration  of  State  powers,  as  is  the  denial 
of  Federal  powers  by  the  enumeration  of  Federal 
powers. 

So  far.  then,  as  these  sections  are  concerned. 

is  not  left  to  the  looseness  of  inference  to 
determine  whether  the  Constitution  is  applicable 
to  a  State,  or  to  the  Nation.  One  of  the  sections 
contains  limitations  on  the  Federal  Government. 
The  next  contains  limitations  on  another  Go- 
ment — another  Government,  since  the  latter  limit- 
ations are.  to  some  extent,  identical  with  the 
former,  and  would,  of  course,  not  be  repeated, 
were  but  one  Government  in  view.  What,  how- 
ever, but  a  State  Government,  could  this  other 
Government  be  ?  And  yet,  to  avoid  all  necessity 
of  inference,  the  word  "Stal  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  in  connection  with  these  latter  limita- 
tions.    And,  now,  we  ask  where  in  the  original 

restitution,  either  before  or  after  the  three  sec- 
tions, which  we  have  referred  to,  is  it  left  to  be 
inferred,  whether  the  powers  granted  are  National 
or  State  powers  ?  Nowhere  is  there  such  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  amendments  of  the 

.istitution.     It  is   in  them,  that  we  find  those 

specific  denials  of  the  deprivation  and  violation 

of  rights,  which  forbid  slavery — such  denials,  for 

that  ■•  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 

•  life,  or  libertv.  or  propertv,  without  due  pr 

•  of  law." 

Twelve  articles  of  amendment  were  proposed 
by  the  first  Congress.  The  first  three  and  the 
la3t  two  do,  in  terms,  apply  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  that  only.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  remaining  seven,  their  application  is  a 
matter  of  inference.  Whilst,  however,  it  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  the  law3  of  inference  to 
say,  that  they  apply  to  the  Federal  Government 
only,  it  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
these  laws  to  say.  that,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the 
amendments  refer  expressly  to  that  Government 
only,  the  remainder  refer  to  both  the  Federal  and 
State  its,  or  to   State   Governments 

on 

Because  the  first  one  of  the  adapted  amend- 
ments refers  expressly  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  that  only,  there  are,  probably,  many  per- 
sons, who  take  it  for  gra  -t  the  other 


amendments  follow  this  lead  of  the  first,  and 
have  the  same  reference  as  the  first.  They  would 
not  take  this  for  granted,  however,  did  they  know, 
that  this  first  of  the  adopted  amsndment;  was 
the  third  of  the  proposed  amendments  :  and  that 
it  came  to  be  numbered  the  first,  only  because 
the  preceding  two  were  rejected.  It  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  give  no  lead  and  no  complexion  to 
the  amendments,  which  follow  it.  And  this  con- 
clusion is  not  weakened,  but  strengthened,  by 
the  fact,  that  these  two  amendments  both  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  here  add.  what  may  not  be  known  to  all. 
that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  adopted 
amendments  were  proposed  by  Congress  after  the 
other  ten  were  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  we  have  given,  why 
a  part  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
refer  either  to  the  State  Governments  exclusively, 
or  to  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
is  that,  which  arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  are. 
in  their  nature  and  meaning,  as  applicable  to  a 
-  ite  Government,  as  to  the  Federal  Government. 
To  say.  that  such  amendments,  as  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  were  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  were  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  little  handful  of  persons  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
is  to  say  what  cannot  be  defended.  Again,  if 
there  be  only  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
fifth  amendment  refers  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
Government,  it  should  be  construed,  as  referring 
to  State  Governments  also  ;  for  human  liberty 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt : 
and  this  13  a  case  in  which  human  liberty  is 
most  emphatically  concerned. 

We  have  no  right  to  go  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  the 
amendments  in  question  are,  or  are  not.  limita- 
tions on  State  Governments.  It  is  enough,  that 
thev  are  in  their  terms,  nature,  and  meaning 
suitably,  limitations  on  the  Government  of  a 
State,  as  on  the  National  Government.  Being 
such  limitations,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that 
the  people,  when  adopting  these  amendments  by 
their  Legislatures,  interpreted  them,  as  having 
the  two-fold  application,  which  we  claim  for  them. 
Being  such  limitations,  we  mr,=t  insist,  whether 
our  fathers  did,  or  did  not,  on  this  two-fold  ap- 
plication. Being  prohibitions  on  the  Governiii 
of  a  State,  a3  well  as  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment, we  must,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  rea- 
of  God  and  man.  protest  against  limiting 
the  prohibition  to  the  National  Govc-rnnu-nt  for 
the  exceedingly  wicked  purpose  of  continuing 
the  bondage  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men. 

Had  we  the  right,  by  reason  of  any  obscurity 
in  the  teachings  of  theConstitution  on  the  point 
under  consideration,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
go  into  collateral  evidences  of  the  character  of 
these  teachings,  we  should  find  our  interpreta- 
tion not  weakened,  but  confirmed. 

Nearly  all  the  amendments  of  the  ronstitution, 
and,  indeed,  all  of  them,  which  concern  our 
present  argument,  were  taken  from  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  the  Virginia  Convention  propo="l 
to  have  incorporated  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.    But.  inasmuch  as  this  Bill  of  Rights  speaks 
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restrains  it,  from  entering  into  a  treaty  ;  and  from 
coining  money  ;  and,  if  the  power  to  deprive 
"  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,"  is  vital  to  sove- 
reignty, then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  State  is  not 
sovereign,  because  it  has  not  this  power.  Our 
fathers  would  not  consent,  that  any  section  of 
their  fellow-men,  with  whom  they  had  come 
under  a  common  Government,  should  outrage 
essential  human  rights.  Our  fathers  would  not 
fraternize  with  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  yet  allow  them  to  plunder  each  other  of 
property.  They  would  not  consent  to  be  one  peo- 
ple with  murderers,  and,  therefore,  they  would 
not  allow  room  for  the  Pennsylvaiaians  to  turn 
Thugs.  And  slavery,  being  worse  than  murder, 
(for  what  intelligent  parent  would  not  rather 
have  his  children  dispatched  by  the  murderer, 
than  chained  by  the  slaveholder?) — slavery 
being,  indeed,  the  greatest  wrong  to  man,  of 
which  we  can  conceive — our  fathers  would  not 
tome  under  the  same  Government  with  Vir- 
ginians, if  Virginians  were  to  be  allowed  to  en- 
slave and  buy  and  sell  men.  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion require  us  to  remain  bound  up  with  Penn- 
sylvania, even  though  her  policy  is  to  shoot  all 
her  adult  subjects,  whose  stature  falls  below  five 
feet?  Does  it  require  us  to  continue  in  the  same 
political  brotherhood  with  Virginia,  even  though 
she  shall  enslave  all  her  light-haired  subjects, 
(or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,)  all  her  dark- 
skinned  subjects  ?  So  far  from  it,  there  is  power 
in  that  Constitution  to  hold  back  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  from  the  commission  of  these 
crimes. 

Every  person  remembers  one  part  of  the  tenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  every  per- 
son seenis  to  have  forgotten  the  other.  Every 
day  do  we  hear,  that  powers  are  reserved  by  tin- 
Constitution  to  the  States ;  but,  no  day,  do  we 
hear,  that  powers  are  "prohibited  by  it  to  the 
Stales."  Xow.  among  those  prohibited  powers,  is 
that  of  classing  men  with  horses  and  hogs. 

Let  it  not  be  implied  from  what  I  said,  a  minute 
ago,  that  I  would  admit  the  competence  of  a  State 
Government  to  enslave  its  subjects,  provided  the 
Federal  Constitution  had  not  curtailed  its  sov- 
ereignty. No  human  Government,  however  un- 
limited its  sovereignty,  has  authority  to  reduce 
man  to  a  chattel — to  transform  immortality  into 
merchandise.  And  cannot  I  add  with  truth,  and 
without  irreverence,  that  such  authority  comes 
not  within  the  limits  even  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment ? 

Nor  let  it  be  implied,  that  I  am  indifferent  to 
State  rights.  I  am  strenuous  for  their  mainte- 
nance :  and  I  would  go  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
Constitution  to  swell  their  number.  But  there  1 
stop.  The  province  of  the  State  shall  not,  with 
my  consent,  encroach  upon  flhe  province  of  the 
Nation;  nor  upon  ground  denied  to  both  by  the 
law  of  God  and  the  limits  of  civil  government. 

It  is,  sometimes,  said,  that  the  amendment, 
on  which  I  have  spoken  so  extensively,  refers  to 
criminal  prosecutions  only.  But  what  if  this 
were  so  ?  It  would,  nevertheless,  cover  the  case 
of  the  slave.  You,  surely,  would  not  have  a  man 
stripped  of  his  liberty,  ay,  and  of  his  manhood 
too,  who  is  not  charged  with  crime.     The   Gov- 


ernment, which  says,  that  it  will  make  him,  who 
is  not  a  criminal,  a  slave,  confesses  itself  to  be 
unutterably  unjust  and  base. 

The  Constitution,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  argument,  forbids  slavery.  Its  pro-slavery 
character  has  been  assumed.  What  is  there,  in- 
deed, that  will  make  for  itself,  that  slavery  does 
not  assume  ?  No  wonder  !  It  is  itself  but  a 
mere  assumption  —  and  the  most  monstrous  as- 
sumption. The  only  wonder  is — and  the  sorrow 
is  as  great  as  the  wonder — that  the  American 
people  should  be  in  the  miserable,  servile  habit 
of  yielding  to  all  these  bare-faced  assumptions  of 
slavery.  The  speakers  on  both  sides  of  this  bill 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Constitution 
is  pro-slavery: — and  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man of  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman]  coolly 
said  :  "  Every  single  provision  in  that  instrument, 
'  (4>  Constitution,)  is  pro-slavery — that  is,  for 
'  thFprotection  and  defence  and  increase  of  sla- 
'  very,''  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  saying,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
been  reading  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
And,  yet,  the  instrument,  of  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  affirmed  all  this,  refused  to  pollute 
its  pages  with  the  word  "slavery,"  or  even 
with  a  word,  (servitude,)  which  might,  possibly, 
be  construed  into  slavery  !  Moreover,  the  instru- 
ment avows,  that  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty," is  among  its  objects.  Though  adminis- 
tered to  uphold  the  curse  of  slavery,  the  Consti- 
tution was,  nevertheless,  made  "  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty."  Hence,  the  declaration,  in 
the  former  part  of  my  Speech,  that  there  is  no 
law  for  American  slavery,  is  true.  But  I  must 
not  stop  here.  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  do 
so.  My  stopping  here  would  imply,  that,  if  I 
found  slavery  in  the  Constitution,  I  would  admit 
its  legality.  But  I  would  not — just  as  I  would 
not  admit  the  legality  of  murder,  even  though  it 
were  embodied  in  all  the  organic  laws  of  all  the 
nations.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  declare,  and  to 
argue  the  justice  of  the  declaration,  that 

There  not  only  is  no  law  for  American  sla- 
very, IJL'T  THAT  THERE  CAN  BE    NO  LAW  EITHER  FOR 

American,  or  any  other,  slavery. 

1st.  Law  is,  simply,  the  rule  or  demand  of 
natural  justice.  Justice  is  its  very  soul  :  and  it 
is,  therefore,  never  to  be  identified  with  naked 
and  confessed  injustice.  Law  is  for  the  protec- 
tion— not  for  the  destruction — of  rights.  Well 
does  the  Declaration  of  Independence  -ay,  that 
"  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men."  They  are  instituted,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  secure,  these  rights.  It  is  peni- 
tent to  the  case  in  hand,  to  see  what  are  "  these 
rights,"  which  the  Declaration  specifies  :  They 
are"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
These  it  declares  to  be  "  inalienable."  These  are 
not  conventional  rights,  which,  in  its  wisdom, 
Government  may  give,  or  take  away,  at  pleasure. 
But  these  are  natural,  inherent,  essential  rights, 
which  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but 
to  protect.  I  am  not  saying,  that  men  cannot 
forfeit  these  rights.  But  I  do  say,  thai,  they  can 
lose  them,  only  by  forfeiting  them.  I  admit,  that 
a  man  may  forfeit  liberty  by  his  crimes  ;  and 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  pre- 
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vent  his  re-enjoyment  of  it.  I  remark,  incident- 
ally, t  !  a  man  may  forfeit  liberty,  this 
is  quite  another  thing  from  his  deserving  sla- 
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law  with  only  one  wrong,  how  emphatically  must 
it  be  the  effect  of  regarding  as  law  that,  which  is 
nothing  but  wrong ! 
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well  as  with  infinite  cruelty,  authorize  the  enslav- 
ing of  men,  say,  that  "the  slave  shall  be  deemed, 
'•  held,  taken,  to  be  a  chattel  to  all  intents,  con- 
'  structions,  and  purposes  whatsoever  ;"  that  "  the 
'  slave  is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
'  ter :  "  and  that  "  he  can  possess  nothing,  but 
■  what  must  belong  to  his  master." 

We  are  amazed  at  the  madness  of  the  Roman 
ruler,  who  claimed  for  his  favorite  horse  the  re- 
spect, which  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  manhood. 
But  the  madness  of  the  American  ruler,  who  sinks 
the  man  into  the  horse,  is  certainly  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Roman  ruler,  who  exalted  the  horse 
into  the  man. 

There  can  be  no  law  against  the  law  of  nature. 
But  a  law  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
be  no  greater  absurdity  than  a  law  to  repeal  any 
part  of  the  everlasting  moral  code.  The  distinc- 
tion of  higher  and  lower  law  is  utterly  untenable, 
and  of  most  pernicious  influence.  There  is  but 
one  law  for  time  and  eternity — but  one  law  for 
earth  and  heaven. 

I  must  not,  then,  know,  as  law,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  wisdom  and  reason — but  I  must  reject, 
as  anti-law,  and  nonsense,  and  madness — that, 
which  calls  on  me  to  regard  a  stone  as  a  stump, 
a  horse  as  a  hog,  a  man  as  a  thing.     I  must  not 
undertake  to  conform  myself  to  such  ideal  and 
impossible  transformations.     But  I  must  accord 
to  every  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  the  nature 
given  to  it  by  its  Great  .Maker.    I  must  deny,  that 
the  being  made  in  the  image  of  God  can,  any 
more  than  God  Himself,  be  turned  into  a  slave. 
I  must  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  human  enact- 
ments to  transmute  men  into  chattels,  and  to  an- 
nihilate the  essential  and  everlasting  distinction 
between  immortality  and  property.    1  must  deny, 
that  there  is  truth  in  Henry  Clay'.-  famous  decla- 
ration,   that   "that   is   property,   which   the   law 
(meaning  human  legislation)   makes  property." 
I  must  deny,  that   slavery  can  any  more   furnish 
the    elements    of    Law,    than    darkness   can    be 
changed  into  light,  or  Hell  into  Heaven.      I  must 
deny,  that  the  fact  of  a   slave  is   philosophically 
and   really.    :;    possible   fact.     I   must  deny,  that 
man  can  lose  his  nature,  either  in  time  or  eterni- 
ty.    Let   slavery   and   slave-legislation   do   their 
worst  upon  him ;  let  them  do  their  utmost  to  un- 
man him  ;  he  is  still  a  man.     Nor,  is  it  whilst  he 
is  in  the  flesh   only,  that  his  manhood  is  inde- 
structible.   It  is  no  less  so,  after  he  has  "  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil."     When  <:  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great   noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with   fervent  heat;  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works,  that  are  therein,"  and  all  that  is,  or 
can  be,  property,  "shall  be  burnt  up,"  the  death- 
less spirit  of  man,  unchanged  and  unchangeable, 
may  stand  upon  the  ashes  and  exclaim:  "lam 
still  a  man — I  have  lost  nothing  of  my  manhood." 
I   have  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  this  part 
of  my  speech,  carried  the  idea,  that- slavery,  in  its 
theory,  is  the  conversion  of  men  into  things.     It 
was  right  for  me  to  do  so.     Such  conversion  is 
the  sole  essence  of  slavery.     This,  and  this  alone, 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  servitude.     In 
point    of   fact,    slavery    is    not   necessarily,   and, 
indeed,  is  not  at  all,  by  any  just  definition  of  the 
word,  servitude.     Let  the  life  of  the  slave  be  all 


idleness ;  and  let  him  be  "  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ;  "  and 
he  is  still  as  absolutely  a  slave,  as  if  he  were  in 
the  hardest  lot  of  a  slave.     Whatever  his  privi- 
leges, if  he  have  no  rights — however  indulgent 
his  treatment,  if  he  is  owned  by  another,  instead 
of  himself — he  is  still  a  slave,  and  but  a  slave.    I 
wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  I  arraign  sla- 
very,  not  because  it  withholds  wages,  and  mar- 
riage, and  parental  control  of  children,  and  the 
Bible  and  Heaven,  from  its  victims.     I   do  not 
arraign  it  for  denying  these,  or  any  other  rights, 
to  a  mere  chattel.     Such  denial  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent.     A  chattel  is  entitled  to  no  rights — can 
have  no  rights.     What  I  arraign  slavery  for,  is 
for   its   making    a   man   a    chattel.      I   do   not 
arraign     slavery    for    the    terrible    enactments, 
which,  for  its  security,  it  puts  into  the  statute- 
book  ;  nor  for  the  terrible  advertisements  which 
it  puts  into  the  newspapers.     These  enactments 
are   the    natural    and    necessary    outgrowth    of 
the    blasphemous    assumption,    that    man,    with 
all    his    great    attributes    and    destiny,    is   capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  a  thing.     These  adver- 
tisements, some  of  which  arc  otters  of  large  boun- 
ties for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  for  the 
production  of  their  dissevered  heads;    some  of 
which  contain  revolting  descriptions  of  their  sla- 
very-scarred and  mangled  persons  ;  and  some  of 
which  contain  offers  of  trained  bloodhounds  to 
hunt  them — these  advertisements  are,  in  no  wise, 
to  be  wondered  at.     Slavery  itself — not  its  fruits 
and  incidents — is  the  wonder.     That  man  should 
be  found  so  perverted  and  depraved,  as  to  sink 
his   equal   brother  into   slavery — it  is  this,  and 
nothing  incidental  to  it,  or  resulting  from  it,  that 
should  fill  us  with  astonishment.     In  reducing  a 
man  to  a  thing,  we  have  not  only  committed  the 
highest  crime  against  him,  but  we  have  commit- 
ted all  crimes  against  him ;  for  we  have  thrown 
open  the  door — the  door  never  again  to  be  shut — 
to  the  commission  of  all  crimes  against  him. 

Perhaps,  such  language,  as  I  have  just  been 
using,  will  occasion  the  remark,  that  I  am  preju- 
diced against  the  South.  But  I  know,  that  I  am 
not.  I  love  the  South  equally  well  with  the 
North.  My  heart  goes  out  as  strongly  to  South- 
ern, as  to  Northern  men,  on  this  floor.  Far  am  I 
from  attributing  to  'Southern  men  a  peculiarly 
severe  nature.  I  had  rather  attribute  to  them  a 
peculiarly  generous  nature.  I  believe,  that  there 
is  not  another  people  on  the  earth,  in  whose 
hands  the  system  of  slavery  would  work  more 
kindly — with  less  of  cruelty  and  horror.  No- 
where can  it  work  well — for  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  work  well.  Nowhere  can  it  be  unattended 
with  the  most  frightful  and  deplorable  abuses — 
for  it  is  itself  the  most  stupendous  abuse. 

3d.  My  argument,  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
to  prove,  that  there  can  be  no  law,  either  for 
American,  or  any  other  slavery,  is  that,  that  is 
not  law,  and  is  never,  never,  to  be  acknowledged 
as  law,  which  men  cannot  regard  as  law.  and 
use  as  law,  without  being  dishonest.  Both  heaven 
and  earth  forbid  that,  which  cannot  be,  but  at 
the  expense  of  integrity.  Now,  in  the  conscien 
of  universal  man,  slavery  cannot  be  law — cannot 
be  invested   with   the  claims  and   sacredaess  of 
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law.  Hence,  to  regard  it  as  law,  and  use  it  as 
law,  is  to  be  dishonest.  There  may  be  little, 
or  no,  consciousness  of  the  dishonesty.  Never- 
theless, the  dishonesty  is  there.  I  said,  thai  the 
consciousness,  that  slaver}'  cannot  be  legalized, 
is  universal.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in 
what  I  said.  I  did  not  mean,  thai  there  are  none, 
who  believe,  that  the  .-livery  of  others  can  be 
legalized.     1    admit,    that    thousani  ve   it. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  affirm,  that  not  one 
of  them  all  would  believe  slavery  to  be  a  thing 
of  law,  and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  law, 
it  brought  to  war  against  himself  The  pr< 
of  an  enactment  for  slavery  would  inspire  with 
no  sense  of  the  sacred  obligations  ol  law — with 
no  sense  of  the  honor  and  obedience  due  to  law — 
him,  wlio  should  be  claimed  under  it.  Now,  how 
such  a  person  is  to  be  regarded — whether  as 
believing  the  laws  for  slavery  to  be  valid  or  void. 
real  and  true  law-,  or  nominal  and  no  Ism  — is  to 
be  decided,  not  according  to  his  view  of  them, 
when  applied   to  others,   bnl    according   to    his 

Of  them,    when    brought    home    to    liiui- 

Self-application  is  the  testing  crucible  in  all  such 

If  an  Americas  gentl<  lonnfortunat 

to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  <>t'  Blavery  La 
of  the  Barbery  State-;  and  If,  notwithstanding, 
the  slavery  Is  decreed  by  tin-  supreme  power  ol 

'ate,  he  bleaks  a\va\  from  it,  ami  thui  pours 

contempt  apon  the  decree  and  the  source  of  it: 
then,  obviously,  on  bis  return  to  v. 
not  acknowledge  slaverj  t"  be  law,  an  I 
honest,     [f  it  is  true,  that  what  is  law  we  ar>-  DO 
more  a1  liberty  ti>  break  In  a  foreign  « ountry  than 
in  our  own  country,  so  also  is  it  true,  thai  what 
is  tdii  abominable  and  wicked  to  be  law  in  • 
part  of  the  world  Is  too  abominable  and  wicked 

to  be  law  in  any  Other  part  of  the  world.     Should 

this  gentleman  be  elected  to  Con§  e  will  be 

dishonest,  ii  be  legislates  for  slavery.     Should  be 

take  his  -eat  upon  the    bench,  he  will    be  dishoii- 

iv-t.  If  he  administers  a  statute  for  -'.  i  Vml 

no  less  dishonest  will  he  be,  if,  as  a  juror,  or  mar- 
shal, or  a<   President  <>i'  the   Unite  I 
shall  contribute  to  the  enforcement  of  su<  b  -tat- 

ute.      Bui  every  American  gentleman  would,  like 

tJii*  one,  break  away  from  slavery  if  be  could; 
and,    hence,    every     American     gentleman,     • 

recognises  lavery  as  law,  does  therein  stigmatise 
and  condemn  himself.  Possibly,  however,  there 
may  be  sonic  American  gentleman,  who  is  in- 
Bpired  with  such  a  sense  of  the  fitnesi  »uty 

of  slavery,  a-  to  welcome  its  chains  at. out  his 
own    person.      If  there   is    such    a   one.  "let   him 

ik — for  him  have  I  offended." 
That  no  one  can  honestly  recognize  a  la 

-lavery,    i-   on   the    same    principle,   thai    no 

can  honestlj  recognize  a  law  for  murder.  Bui 
there  are  innumerable  things,  which  all  men  hold 
cannot  be  legalized.  1  venture  the  remark,  that, 
among  all  the  Judges  of  this  land.  who.  ever  and 
anon,  are  dooming  their  fellow-men  to  the  pit  of 

Blavery,  there  is  not  one.  who  could  be  honest  in 
administering  even  a  sumptuary  law — for  there  is 

not  one  of  them,  who,  in  his  own  person,  would 
Obey  BUCh  a  law.  How  grOSS  is  their  hypocrisy! 
They  affect  to  believe,  th  a:n"iit  has  power 


to  legalize  slavery — to  turn  men  into  things : — and 
yet  deny,  thai  Government  may  go  so  for,  as  to 
prescribe  what  mea  shall  wear!  Government 
may  do  what  it  will  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  : — but  to  meddle  with  their  clothes — oh,  that 
is  unendurable  usurpati»n  I  ! ! 

If.  then.  I  am  right  in  Baying,  that  men  cannot 
honestly  recognize  legislation  for  slavery,  as  law: 
;otdo  so.  without  palpably  violating  that  great 
law    of  honesty,    which   I  I  I   unto 

others,  a  old   have  others  do  unto  us  :   if. 

then.  I  am  right  in  d  that,  in  strict  truth, 

thei  in  all  the  broad   earth,  one  pro-sla- 

very man:  but  that  every  man.  when  called  to 
mak  I  in  the  hi  '.iy.-.  in  the 

agonies  of  his  soul  and  the  quaking  of  his  limb-. 
that  he  is  a  thorough  abolitionist: — if.  I 
ghl  in  all  this,  then  does  it  irresistibly 
■  _bt.  in  my  position,  that 

Till 

ANY  OTH  a  tlii-  DOSitii 

because,  thai  inable  theory,  or  defini- 

tion, i  an  that  ■  h  .  v\  hi<  h 

ipable  of  being  admi  The 

•   men  □  rily  t  ••  dishonest  in 

■ 

an  1  triumph  t,  that  it  is  not  law.     To 

•   the  opp  bum,  that  to  be 

.  h  every  man,  when  pro] 

i-  law,  It  all  tTU(  1  Him,  who 

i-  i!  |  of  all    true    law.      I  conclude,  under 

t'ai-  head,  with  ti.  k.  that,  the  question, 

■\  as  law, 

I  :n  I-  to  protect  w  hat  I  have 

-aid    from    l!  e    ini  n.-ioll,    that    1    CO! 

trampling  on   all   wrong  legislation.      I   am   very- 
far  from  giving  No  wroi 
tion.  that  I  ill  I  resist   And, 
I  add,  that  I  would  be  patient  with  aim 
■ion,  pro',  ided  it 

a  hat  it  is 

compi  n.     Imprisonment  for 

■ 
cruel  n.     But,  inasmuch  as  the  relation 

•  tor  and   creditor  com.  s   within  the  cogni- 
zance of  th  I  will  not  treat  such 

lation  as  roid.     The  legislature  has  a  right 

in  view.     It  i.-  to  help  the  creditor  get  y: 
i-  in  selectii  - 

end  :  and  in  putting  a  wrong  remedy  into  the 
hand-  of  the  creditor.      I    am    to  treat  this  a 

of  the  legislature  ■  itake— and  a  mi 

which  I  am  not    to  go  beyond  the   limits    of  per- 
a  to  seek  to  correct.     Tie 

•  — is  law.     Rna<  to  enforce 

this  justice  and  this  law  may,  some  of  them,  be 
improper  —  such  as  compelling  payment  by  the 
terrors  of  imprisonment     But,nstib  enact- 

to   enforce  justice   and  what    i-    it-elf  law, 

1  must  be  very  .-low  to  denounce  them,  as  no 
law.     So.    too.    if  my   Government    declare    war 
against  a  nation — I  am  not   to  treat  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  the  unjust  it  may 
:i  contempt     I  must  remember,  that  Gov- 
ennne-.it  has  jurisdiction  of  national  eontrover- 
nd   that   the   rodre.-s   of  national  wrongs   is 
— IE  law.    Government  may  err  in  its  modes 
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of  redress.  It  may  resort  to  the  sword,  when  ] 
it  should  confine  itself  to  the  exertion  of  moral  ] 
influence.  The  cause,  nevertheless,  which  it  is 
prosecuting,  may  be  one  of  unmingled  justice. 
Like  every  good  cause,  it  may  itself  be  law;  and, 
therefore.  Government  would  not  be  chargeable 
with  impertinence  and  usurpation  for  taking  it  in 
hand.  But,  how  different  from  all  this  is  it,  when 
Government  sets  up  slavery!  In  that  case,  the 
subject  matter  of  its  action  is,  most  emphatically, 
not  law.  Iu  that  case,  most  i  mphatically,  it  has 
gone  beyond  its  province.  To  Government  be- 
longs the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
creditor  and  debtor;  and  it  is  for  Government  to 
dispose  of  national  controversies.  But,  when 
Government  undertakes  the  crime  and  absurdity 
of  turning  men  into  things — of  chattellizing,  in- 
stead of  protecting,  a  portion  of  its  subjects — it 
is,  then,  as  far  out  of  its  place,  as  it  can  be.  To 
such  an  outrage,  no  submission  is  due.  It  is  to 
be  resisted,  at  every  hazard.  To  trample  upon 
such  lawlessness  is  to  be  law-abiding,  instead  of 
law-breaking.  To  rebel  against  such  a  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  revolutionary  and  mobocratic. 
The  Government  itself  is  the  revolutionary  and 
mobocratic  party  If  the  decree  should  go  forth 
from  our  Government,  that  our  Irish  population 
be  murdered,  the  decree  would,  of  course,  be 
trodden  under  foot.  But  who  denies,  that  it 
should  be  as  promptly  and  indignantly  trodden 
under  foot,  were  it  a  decree  for  their  enslavement  ? 
My  argument  to  show,  that  there  not  only  is 
no  law  for  American  slavery,  but  that  there 
can  re  no  law,  either  for  american,  or  any 

OTHER    SLAVERY,    IS    ENDED.       It    is    ill    place,    llOW- 

ever,  to  say,  that  the  recognition  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  slavery  as  law,  is.  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  loss  of  reverence  for  law. 
This  reverence  is,  necessarily,  destroyed  by  the 
habit  of  confounding  sham  law  with  true  law — 
by  the  habit,  of  accepting,  as  law,  the  mere  forms 
of  law,  where  justice,  truth,  reason,  and  every 
element,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  soul  of  law. 
is  lacking.  This  reverence  must  soon  die  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  people,  who  treat,  as  law,  that, 
which  they  know,  is  not  law;  who,  in  the  holy 
and  commanding  name  of  law,  buy  and  sell,  or 
sanction  the  buying  and  selling,  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  who,  in  all  their  life,  live  out  the 
debasing  lie,  that  so  monstrous  and  diabolical  a 
thing,  as  slavery,  is  entitled  to  the  shelter  and 
honor  of  law.  This  reverence  is  little  felt  by 
those,  who  yield  to  the  absurdity,  that  law  and 
nature  are  opposite  to  each  other;  and  that, 
whilst,  by  nature,  a  man  is  an  immortal,  by  law 
he  may  be  but  a  thing.  It  is  little  felt  by  those, 
who  regard  law  as  a  mere  conventionalism,  which 
may  be  one  thing  in  one  place,  and  another  in 
another ;  one  thing  at  one  period,  and  another  at 
another.  They,  and  they  only,  have  adequate 
and  adoring  conceptions  of  law,  who  believe,  that 
it  is  one  with  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  same  in 
every  part  of  the  earth,  in  every  period  of  time', 
and  "  eternal  in  the  heavens."  They,  and  they 
only,  have  such  conceptions,  who,  instead  of  re- 
garding law  as  synonymous  with  all  the  enact- 
ments of  foolish  and  wicked  men,  identify  it  with 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  right. 


How,  for  instance,  can  the  American  people 
perceive  the  beauty  and  preciousness  of  law, 
whilst  recognizing,  as  law,  the  fugitive  slave 
act  ? — and  whilst  stigmatizing,  and  persecuting 
the  handful  of  men,  who  have  the  integrity  and 
the  bravery  to  resist  it?  Why  should  not  that 
handful  fly  as  swift  to  the  rescue  of  their  brother, 
who  is  in  peril  of  being  reduced  to  slavery,  as  to 
the  rescue  of  their  brother,  who  cries :  "  Murder?  " 
Ten  thousand  enactments  for  murder  would  not 
hinder  them  in  the  latter  case.  Ten  thousand 
enactments  for  slavery  should  not  hinder  them, 
in  the  former.  In  each  case,  the  rescue  would 
be  not  by  a  mob ;  but/rowi  a  mob. 

It  has,  now,  been  shown,  that  the  American 
Government  has  authority,  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Constitution — as  well  in  natural  and 
universal  law,  as  in  conventional  and  national 
law — to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  American  sla- 
very. Will  it  avail  itself  of  this  authority  to  do 
this  work  ?  I  ask  not  whether  Government  will 
show  pity  to  the  slave — for  I  look  not  to  Gov- 
ernment to  be  pitiful  to  the  slave,  or  to  any 
other  man.  I  look  to  Government  for  sterner 
qualities  than  pity.  My  idea  of  a  true  Govern- 
ment is  realized,  only  in  proportion,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  characterized  by  wisdom,  integrity, 
strength.  To  hold  even  the  scales  of  justice 
among  all  its  subjects,  and  between  them  and  all 
other  men ;  and  to  strike  down  the  hand,  that 
would  make  them  uneven — this,  and  this  only, 
is  the  appropriate  work  of  Government. 

I  asked,  whether  the  American  Government 
will  abolish  slavery.  I  confess,  that  my  hope, 
that  it  will,  is  not  strong.  The  slave-owners 
have  the  control  of  this  nation,  ami  I  fear,  that 
they  will  keep  it.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  a 
comparative  handful  in  the  vast  American  popu- 
lation ;  and  that,  numbering  only  three  hundred 
thousand,  their  calling  themselves  "the  South" 
is  an  affectation  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  to 
call  themselves  "the  North,"  or  the  rumsellers  of 
the  North  to  call  themselves  "the  North."  It  is 
true,  that  their  interests  are  alien,  as  well  from 
the  interests  of  the  South,  as  from  the  interests  of 
the  North  ;  and  that  slavery  is  the  deadly  foe,  as 
well  of  the  white  population  of  the  South,  as  of 
its  black  population.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  the  public  sentiment,  the  slave- 
owners are  able  to  control  the  nation.  They  are 
mighty  by  their  oneness.  Divided  they  may  be 
in  everything  else — but  they  are  undivided  in 
their  support  of  slavery.  The  State  and  the 
Church  are  both  in  their  hands.  A  bastard 
democracy,  accommodated  to  the  demands  of 
slavery,  and  tolerating  the  traffic  in  human  flesh, 
is  our  national  demoeracy :  and  a  bastard  Chris- 
tianity, which  endorses  this  bastard  democracy, 
is  the  current  Christianity  of  our  nation.  The 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — 
ideas,  so  prominent  in  a  true  demoeracy  and  a 
true  Christianity — are  quite  foreign  to  our  sham 
democracv  and  our  sham  Christianity.  American 
religion  is  a  huge  hypocrisy.  Whilst  to  the  im- 
measurable sinfulness  of  that  system,  which  for- 
bids marriage,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  markets  men  as  beasts,  it  is  blind  as  a  bat, 
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it,  nevertheless,  draws  down  its  stupid  face,  and 
pronounce-  the  shuffling  of  the  feet  to  music  to 
be  a  great  sin.     The  different  S1  Christen- 

dom, a3  they  advance  in  civilization  and  the 
know  human  rights,  are,  one  after  anoth- 

er, putting  away  slavery.  Even  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
puts  away  this  most  foul  and  guilty  thing  :    and 

that  he  does  so  "for  the  gloiy  of  mankind, 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  tin-  brute  creation." 
But  America,  poor  slavery-ridden  and  slavery- 
cursed  America,  retrogrades.     Whilst  other  na- 

-row  in  regard  for  human  rights,  she  grows 
in  contempt  for  them.     Whilst  other  n&tioi 
in   the  sunlight  of  civilization,  she  sinks   in   the 
night  of  barbarism.    Her  Congn 
in   her  v<        I       itaL     Her   ( 
and  protects  the  coastwise  trade  in  Her 

Congress  wages  unprovoked  and  plundering  wan 
for  thi  ion  of  slavery.     Her  Oongre 

.  thai  slaveholders  -I. all  have  the  rai 
all  America,  in  which  to  reduce  men,  9 
ami  children,  to  slavery.    And  her  President,  who 

Call       !•!'..  ;  j   an  "admitted  light,"  was  .- 1 1 : 1 1 

enough  to  .-ay,  in  hi-  Inaugural, that  the  Fugitive 
Act,  which  bis  predei  i  isor  •■■  teles* 

a,  should  l cheerfully  " 

Federal  Govern]  bow,  and 

long   lii  work,  imne  to   uphold   .' 

than  tn  do  an;,  thi'  I  D  all    th 

The  LTe.it  jlave-catcher  I  th  .Teat  watch-dog  of 
Blaverj  I-  oames,  in  its 

it  employment  and  degradation.     And,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this  devotion  of  the  F< 
Government  to  slavery,  and  the  iron  determina- 
tion of  the  Blave-owners,  thai  the  power  ol  the 

wh.de  nation  shall  be  exerted  tO  uphold  it  :  there. 

'  can  be  no  remonstrant  e  from  the 

North  again  I  .  \\  bich  is  not  immed 

followed   by  the  truth  1   impudent   reply, 

tli  i'  tl  i  N  irth  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavoiy  ! 
That  the  American  people  and  American  Govern- 
ment have  fallen  to  what  they  are,  [a  not  to  be 

red  at.     It  is  but  the  natural  and 

re-nit  of  their  having  fostered  and  fed,  for  mote 
than  half  a  century,  the  m<  ry.     Time 

was,  when  we  mighl  have  crushed  thi 

But,  now,  it  has  crushed  as.     It  has  corrupted 

u-i  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  i-  scarcely  a 
sound  .-pot  left  in  us.  at  which  to  begin  to  rally 

ilioii   to  it.      On  no  cheaper  condition   than 

this  can  slavery  be  clung  to.    If  we  will  be 
holders — and  such  are  the  Northern  as  w i  '.1  as  the 

Southern  people — for  if  the  run  are  at  the 

South,  the  people  of  the  North  are,  nevertl. 
more  emphatically,  because  more  efficiently,  the 

oldera,  than  are  the  people  of  the  South — if, 

y,  we  -vn  III  be  slaveholders,  we  must  take  the 

evil  consequences  upon  our  own  understandings 

and   hearts,  and  not    be  surprised  at   them.      Men 

il  bind  the  degrading  chain  of  slavery 
around  their  brothers  without  at  the  same  time 
binding  and  degradin  Ivefl  with  it. 

How  melancholy  upon  our  country,  and, 
through  her,  upon  the  world,  has  been  the  inuu- 
BUCe  of  American  slavery  !  In  the  beginning  of 
Our  national  existence,  we  were  the  moral  and 
political  light-house  of  the  world.  The  nations, 
'■which   sat   in   darkness,  .-aw  the  great   light," 


and  rejoiced.  Sad  to  say,  we  were  ourselves  the 
first  to  dim  that  light !  The  principles,  which  we 
then  enunciated,  electrified  the  nations.  Sad  to 
say.  we  were  ourselves  the  first  to  dishonor  those 
principles  !  Nothing,  so  much  as  American  sla- 
.  has  gathered  darkness  upon  that  light. 
Nothing,  so  much  as  American  slavery,  has 
brought  disgrace  upon  those  principles.  All  other 
causes  combined  have  not  stood  so  effectually  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  republicanism,  as  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  our  ith  our  pro- 

In  the  house  of  her  friend.-.  Liberty  h as- 
received  her  deepest  stabe,  All  our  and 
falsi  i  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there 
is  no  Government  on  t:  earth  so 
quick  as  our  dread,  and  to  oppose,  popu- 
lar movements  in  behalf  of  lil  erty  and  republican- 
ism. On  our  Government,  more  than  on  all  other 
causes  put  together,  rests  t  nsibility  of 
the  stopping  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Spanish 
Ami                                  We    are    wont    to    say.    that 

the  people  of  t:         St  incompetent 

per:  Revolution.     Ti.  our 

hypocrisy.  The  instructions  of  our  Governm*  I 
and  •  in  our  National  Legislature, 

in  regard  t  i  the  I  ma ;  our  thi 

of   war  HexicO,    if    t! 

.  in  carr;.  !u- 

I,   our  base  supplici 
Spain  to  join  us  in  stopping  the  wheels 
■     Rei  olotion :    prove    coi  .    that 

though  our  h  ing  lip- 
all  the  time  bnt  for  the  protection 
Viiii.  in  t !  Haytj — how  deadly, 
from   lir  •    laity   of 

•    liberty    and    repuh- 
ism  I      To   li  ir:i   the  I  I  that  enmity,  we 

.tine  our  eye  to  the  haughty  ai 
I  .  ing    re!  .  i/.e 

the     independence     of    H.iv'.i.       We    mil-*     look    at 

:  •  •  rvile 

complies  imenl  with  the  impud 

and  am  mend  of  Napoleon   to  carry   out 

hi-  plan  ofitarvi  into  submission, 

eminent  made  ■  display  of  sympathy 
with  the  European  Revolutions  of  1848.    Bui  who 

i  Stupid,  ord  sincerity  to  that  di&pl 

when  be  recollects,  that  the  very  tirst  Iruit  of  the 

Revolutions  was  the  unqualified 

abolition  of  all  Trench  slavery — and  a  part  of 
that    Blavery  in    the    neighborhood    of  our   own? 

was  our  Government  to  appi  oa 

the  side  of  Hungary,  that  it  sent  out  a  ship  for 
Kossuth.  But,  long  ere  he  had  reached  our 
shore- ;  and,  especially,  whilst  he  was  making  his 

■  he-  in  England  in  behalf  of  the  equal  rights 
of  all  men  :  our  Government  found  out,  that  it  had 

I  tore  than  it  contracted  for.  Ko.-suth's  prin- 
ciples were  too  radical.  Their  scope  was  quite 
too  .-weeping.  They  no  more  spared  slavery  than 
any  other  form  of  oppres-ion.  Vet.  Government 
could  not  stop  Kossuth  on  his  way.  Having 
started  for  America,  he  must  be  suffered  to  conio 
to  America.  But  how  great  his  disappointment, 
on  his  arrival !  -;  He  came  unto  his  own.  and  his 
own  received  him  not."  The  poor  man  was  will- 
ing  to  compromise  matters.  A  thousand  pities, 
that  he  was.     He  was  willing  to  ignore  slavery, 
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and  to  go  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  seeing,  in  every  man  he  met,  nothing 
else  than  a  glorious  freeman/  Alas,  what  a  mis- 
take! The  policy  of  the  Government  "to  give 
him  the  cold  shoulder  "  was  fixed ;  and  no  con- 
cessions or  humiliations  on  his  part  could  suffice 
to  repeal  it.  Kossuth  left  America — and  he  left 
it,  no  less  abundantly  than  painfully  convinced, 
that  America  is  one  thing  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  another  in  what  has  succeed- 
ed it;  one  thing  in  her  professions,  and  another 
in  her  practice.  Will  Mazzini  need  to  come  to 
America  to  learn  this  lesson  ?  And,  if  he  comes, 
will  he  stoop  to  repeat  Kossuth's  mistakes  ? 
Thank  God  !  Mazzini  has  already  identified  him- 
self with  the  American  abolitionists.  May  he 
find  himself  rewarded  by  their  cordial  identifica- 
tion of  themselves  with  the  oppressed  of  Europe  ! 

I  confessed,  that  my  hope  is  not  strong,  that 
the  American  Government  will  abolish  American 
slavery.  Far  otherwise  would  it  be,  however,  did 
none,  but  slave-owners,  justify  slavery.  They 
would  soon  be  converted,  were  it  not,  that  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  fall  in  with  them, 
and  flatter  them,  and  cry  peace,  when  there  is  no 
ipeace.  This  is  our  great  discouragement  in  the 
case.  The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are  not 
discouraged.  They  would  be,  however,  if  they 
found  the  mass  of  the  sober  justifying  drunkards, 
and  telling  them,  that  drunkenness  is  right. 

I  said,  at  an  early  stage  of  my  remarks,  that  the 
present  attempt  of  slavery  to  clutch  all  the  unor- 
ganized territory  of  the  nation  affords  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  freedom  to  push  back  the  war  into 
the  realm  of  slavery.  I,  however,  did  not  add, 
that  the  opportunity  would  be  improved.  Nor  do 
I  add  it  now : — for  I  am  far  from  certain,  that  it 
will  be.  For  many  years,  I  have  had  scarcely 
any  better  hope  for  American  slavery,  than  that 
it  would  come  to  a  violent  and  miserable  end. 
Their  habit  of  courting  and  worshipping  the 
slave-power,  and  of  acquiescing  in  its  demands, 
has  corrupted  and  paralyzed  the  American  peo- 
ple to  such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  little  room  to 
hope,  that  they  will  bring  slavery  to  a  peaceful 
and  happy  termination.  I  confess,  some  little 
hope  of  such  termination  has  been  kindled  in 
me  by  this  new,  surprising,  and  enormous  de- 
mand of  the  slave-power.  I  confess,  that  I  have 
thought  it  possible,  that  this  demand  might 
arouse  a  spirit,  which  could  be  appeased  by  noth- 
ing short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system  of 
slavery.  Should,  however,  such  a  spirit  be 
aroused,  I  fear  it  will  not  pervade  the  masses,  but 
will  be  confined  to  a  few.  It  is  true,  that  meet- 
ings are  held,  all  over  the  free  States,  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  this  Bill ;  and  that  the 
press  of  those  States  is  almost  universally  against 
it.  But  neither  in  the  meetings,  nor  in  the  press, 
do  I  see  repentance.  They  abound  in  indignation 
toward  perfidy : — but  they  reveal  no  sorrow  of  the 
North  for  the  crimes  of  the  North  against  liberty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  meetings  and  the  press  do 
well  nigh  universally  justify  the  Compromise  of 
1820,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  "  Fugitive  Slave  Act,"  and 
all.  Even  in  sermons,  preached  against  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  I  have  seen  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 


justified.  Now,  the  idea,  that  they,  who  can  ap- 
prove of  either  of  these  Compromises,  and  espe- 
cially that  they,  who  can,  possibly,  acquiesce  in 
the  chasing  down  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  into  the  pit  of 
slavery — the  idea,  I  say,  that  such  persons  will 
perseveringly  and  effectively  resist  slavery,  and 
do  faithful  battle  for  its  overthrow,  is  to  my  mind 
simply  absurd.  They,  and  they  only,  are  to  be 
relied  on  for  such  service,  who  so  loathe  slavery, 
that  they  would  rather  perish  than  do  any  of  its 
biddings,  come  those  biddings  from  Congress,  or 
from  Courts,  or  from  any  other  sources. 

Am  I  bid  to  strengthen  my  hope  by  looking  at 
the  rapidly  multiplying  abolitionists  ?  I  do  look 
at  them :  and  this  cheering  sight  is  all,  that, 
under  God,  keeps  my  hope  alive.  But  I  fear,  that 
they  are  too  late.  I  fear,  that  the  disease  is  past 
cure.  And  I  fear,  too,  that,  even  if  we  are  yet  in 
time  to  kill  the  Demon  of  Slavery,  our  false  and 
pro-slavery  education  makes  us  so  hesitating  and 
timid  in  his  terrific  presence,  that  we  shall  not 
wage  direct,  deep,  and  fatal  war  upon  him,  but 
shall  waste  our  energies  and  our  only  and  swiftly 
passing  away  opportunity  in  ineffectual  skirmish- 
es and  disgraceful  dodgings.  A  few  abolitionists 
are  consistent :  and,  were  they  not  so  few,  they 
would  be  formidable.  They  know  no  law  for  any 
fraud ;  and,  therefore,  they  will  not  know  it  for 
the  most  stupendous  fraud.  They  know  no  law 
for  any  oppression  ;  and,  therefore,  they  will  know 
none  for  the  most  sweeping  oppression.  Such 
abolitionists  are  Garrison  and  Phillips,  Goodell 
and  Douglass.  But  most  abolitionists,  impliedly 
if  not  directly,  tacitly  if  not  openly,  acknowledge, 
that  slavery  can  have,  and  actually  has,  rights  : 
and  they  are  as  respectful  to  these  supposed 
rights,  as  if  the  subject  of  them  were  one  of  the 
greatest  earthly  blessings,  instead  of  one  of  the 
greatsst  earthly  curses. 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  political  party  in  our 
country,  organized  against  slavery ;  and  that  it 
numbers  some  two  hundred  thousand  voters, 
among  whom  ar«  some  of  the  noblest  men  in  the 
land.  And,  yet,  I  look  with  well  nigh  as  much 
sorrow,  as  hope,  to  this  party.  For  so  long  as  it 
recognizes  slaver}-  as  law,  I  fear,  that  , notwith- 
standing its  high  and  holy  purposes,  it  will  do 
scarcely  less  to  sanction  and  uphold  slavery  than 
to  reproach  and  cast  it  down.  Again,  so  long  as 
this  party  is  swayed  by  such  words  of  folly  and 
delusion,  as  "  Slavery  sectional  :  Freedom  na- 
tional," its  admissions  in  favor  of  slavery  cannot 
fail  to  go  far  to  outweigh  all  its  endeavors  against 
slavery. 

A  law  for  slavery  I  What  confessed  madness 
would  it  be  to  claim  a  law  for  technical  piracy, 
or  a  law  for  murder !  But  what  piracy  is  there 
so  sweeping  and  desolating  as  slavery  ?  And,  as 
to  murder — who  would  not  rather  have  his  dear- 
est friend  in  the  grave — ay,  in  the  grave  of  the 
murdered — than  under  the  yoke  of  slavery  ? 

"  Slavery  sectional  :  Freedom  national  1  " 
And,  therefore,  according  to  the  friends  of  this 
motto,  the  nation,  as  such,  must  not  concern  itself 
with  the  great  mass  of  slavery,  because  that  grei.t 
mass,  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  whole  na- 
tion, exists  but  in  sections  of  it.     Not  less  foolish 
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would  it  be  to  neglect  the  smallpox,  because  it 
is  only  in  sections  of  the  city  that  it  prevails. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  less  mad  to  leave  the  fire 
unextinguished,  because,  as  yet,  it  rages  but  in 
sections  of  the  city.  Shivery,  if  not  extingu 
i3  as  certain  to  spread,  as  is  the  fire,  if  not  extin- 
guished. The  past  attests  this  :  and  the  present 
exhibits  very  glaring  proof  of  it.  If  we  would 
save  the  city,  we  must  put  out  the  fire.  If  we 
would  save  the  nation,  we  must  put  out  slavery — 
ay,  put  it  out  in  all  the  nation.  I  said,  that  sla- 
very is,  now,  spreading.  It  may  not  go  lit 
into  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  cither  now  or  ever. 
Nevertheless,  slavery  will  be  spreading  itself  over 
our  country,  at  least  in  its  influence  and  | 
so  long  as  the  nation  forbears  to  uproot  it. 

"Sl.AVKIlY     BBOTIONAI.  :     FEBBDOM     national!" 

A  poor  flag  would  "  Murder  sectional :  Anti-Mur- 
der national !  "  be  to  go  forth  with  against  mur- 
der, lint  not  less  poor  is  the  other  to  go  forth 
with  against  Blavery.  Very  little  inspiration 
could  be  caught  from  either.  Nay.  would  not 
their  Limited  toleration  of  the  crimes  neutralize 
their  influence  against  the  extension  oftheci 
How  unlike  to  these  poor  words  would  be  "No 

KUBDBB  AinrWHIM)  I "  -ki:Y    LKYWH1 

Under  Bucb  earnest  and  honest  word-,  men  could 
do  battle  with  all  their  heart-.     But,  under  the 
other,  they  are  laughed  al   by  the  en 
should  I"-  laughed  al  by  themsel •  i 

There  isa  political  party  at  the  North,  i 
the  Libert}  Pai  t)  .     It  aim  polit- 

ical truth  j  and  to  realize  the  idea  ol  an  every 
way   i  civil   Government.     It  is  ■  little 

party,  its  handful  ol  members  arescarcelj  more 
numerous  than  were  the  primitive  disciples,  who 
wen-  gathered  in  the  upper  room,  at  Jerusalem. 

That    little    party    will    not    di.-ouu    what    I  have 

said  on   this  occasion.     Every  other  party  will. 

That  little  parly  ha-,  already,    lived    BOme 

years.  It  will  continue  to  live.  Perhaps,  it  will 
not  grow.  Perhaps  it  will.  The  "little  cloud, 
like  a  man'.-  hand,'  may  yet  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  heavens,  of  this  much,  at  least,  do  I  feel 
certain,  that  no  party  of  essentially  lower  01 
principles  than  those  of  the  Liberty  Party  will 
suffice  to  bring  down  American  slavery.     Happy 

country  this — happy  North  —  Q8 

present  aggressive  movement  of  thi  power 

shall  result  in  bringing  triumphant  accessions  to 
the  Liberty  Partj 
My    fear,   that    the    American   Governments, 

State  or  National,  will  not  abolish    slavery,    i-,  in 

no  degree,  abated  by  the  fact,  that  several  Euro- 
pean Governments  have,  in  the  present  genera" 
tion.  abolished  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
those  Goi  ernments  were  exterior  to,  and  independ- 
ent of,  the  slave-power;  and  that  they  were  not 
trammelled  bj  slaveholding constituencies.  It  is 
true,  that  slavery  in  Mexico  was  abolished  by  the 
I  rovemment  in  Mexico  :  and  that  slavery  in  South 
American  States  was  abolished  by  the  Govern- 
ments in  those  States.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
all  this  was  done  to  promote  the  success  of  their 
Revolution  and  their  deliverance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain.  1  doubt  not,  that  even  we, 
closely  as  we  cling  to  shivery,  would,  nevertheless, 
abolish  it,  if  urged  to  do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 


To  hope,  that,  because  the  English  Government 
abolished  slavery,  our  Governments  will  also,  is 
unwise,  in  another  point  of  view.  Comparatively 
disentangled  with  slavery  as  was  England,  sla- 
very, nevertheless,  exerted  well  nigh  enough 
power  over  her  Government  to  prevent  its  sue- 
rful  action  against  slavery.  The  party  in  the 
interest  of  slavery  was  barely  defeated.. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     Let  me  not  be 
tear,  that  American  slavery  will   not 
come    to   an   end.      My    fear  is.    that  it   will    not 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  Government.     I  have  no 
fear,  that  it  will   not    be   abolished.     It   will   bo 
abolished — ami    at   no   distant    day.      If  the  Gov- 
mente  fail  to  abolish  it.  it  will  abolish  itself. 
Tin-  colored  people  of  this  nation,  bond  and   !: 
number  four   millions,  and   are   multiplying    rap- 
idly.     They  are  all  victill  —for  if   the 
ar--    not    in    the    um>.r-i.    they   are.    neverthe- 
less, in  the  pmumbra,               ry.     Hence,  then,  as 
well  as  by  identity  of  race,  tbej  ind  to- 
gether by  thi                    sympathy.     Moreover,  if 
not  carried  ..               |  rapidh                            wrthe- 
they  an                                        general  pro- 
knowledge  of  human  rights.     Such  being 
the  case   it                                     I,   that   they   can 
l>e  held  in  their  present  condition,  for  ages  longer. 
Thej    will  deliver  themselves,  if  they  are  not  de- 
liver, d.     Be  mu-t  be  blind  to  history,  to  phile 

phy  ,  to  the  nature  of  man.  w  ho  can  sappose,  that 

an  slavery,  can  hai 

able  to 
ontinuance.     In  the  i  lighted  porti 

of  the  earth,  the  victims  of  such  ■■     lid, 

in  pi  of  their 

!    their  j  rise  Up  and 

throw    off   tl  ■    that,   hi  i  a 

sin. 
here,  it  is  entirely  out   of  harmony   with    all 
the  institutions  around  it,  and  with  all  tie    , 

•  those,  who  uphold  it.  Here  it  is  continually 
upon  by  ten  thou, and  influent 
to  iU  '<  •  Hindi  a>  Amerii 

nds  in  the  w a.  of  the  pro.  the 

A  littletime  l  id  it  must  j  ield  to 

thi-  pro  .    !  be  numbered  with   the  thii 

that  were.     The  only  que  whether  it  .-.hail 

ful,  or  a   violent,  death  —  whether   it 

shall  quietlj  fore  advancing  truth,  or 

unto  blood. 

that  American  slavery  should 

to  a  violent  end.      I  hold,  with  O'Connell,  thai 

ilntion   is   worth   the   sheddin.  >d.      A 

violent  end  to  American  istit  tte 

one  of  the  1  chapters  in  all  the  book  of 

time.  It  would  be  such  a  reckoning  for  deep 
and  damning  wrongs— such  an  outbnrsting  of 
smothered  and  pent-up  revenge,  as  living  man 
has  never  seen,  fan  thi-  catastrophe  be  avert- 
ed? Perhaps,  it  cannot.  Perhaps,  God  will  not 
let  off  this  superlatively  wicked  nation  on  any 
easier  terms  than  a  .ervile  war — a  war,  we  must 
remember,  thai  will  be  very  like  to  bring  within 
its  wide  sweep  the  whole  black  population  of 
this  continent  and  the  neighboring  islands  —  a 
population  already  numbering  some  ten  or  twelve 
millions.  Perhaps,  since  we  would  be  a  nation 
of  oppressors,  He  will  let  the  oppressed  smite  the 
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oppressors.  Perhaps,  since  we  would  be  a  bloody 
nation,  He  will  give  us  "blood,  even  unto  the 
horse-bridles."  There  will  be  no  such  catas- 
trophe, however,  if  the  North  and  the  South, 
equal  sinners  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  shall 
hasten  to  mingle  the  tears  of  their  penitence ; 
to  say  from  the  heart :  "  We  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother;"  and  to  join  their  hands 
in  putting  away  their  joint  and  unsurpassed  sin. 

I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  treated  my  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  so  severe  a  morality.  It  will 
be  said,  that  economical  views  of  it  would  have 
been  more  suitable  and  statesmanlike ;  and  that 
I  should  have  dwelt  upon  the  gains  to  the  slave- 
holder, and  the  gains  to  the  country,  from  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  I  confess,  that,  had  horses 
and  oxen  been  the  subject  of  my  speech,  the  field 
of  economy  would  have  been  wide  enough  for 
the  range  of  my  thoughts,  and  the  course  of  my 
argument.  But  I  have  been  speaking  of  men — of 
millions  of  immortals:  and  I  have  been  claiming, 
that  Government  should  lift  them  up  out  of  their 
chattelhood  and  their  association  with  brutes : 
and  I  could  not  so  disparage  the  dignity,  and  so 
sully  the  glory,  of  their  manhood,  as  to  claim  the 
performance  of  this  high  and  holy  duty,  in  the 
name  of  money.  When  I  see  my  fellow-man 
reduced  to  a  slave,  I  demand  his  deliverance, 
simply  because  he  is  a  man.  I  cannot  so  wrong 
his  exalted  nature  and  my  own,  and  the  Great 
One,  who  made  us  in  His  own  image,  as  to  argue, 
that  money  can  be  made  by  such  deliverance.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  making  a  calculation  of 
pecuniar}-  gains  my  argument  in  dissuading  from 
the  crime  of  murder. 

In  saying,  that  I  would  not  s-uffer  the  duty  of 
delivering  the  slave  to  turn  upon  the  question  of 
pecuniary  gains  and  economical  advantages,  I 
utter  no  peculiar  doctrine.  Who  would  sutler  it 
thus  to  turn,  in  any  case,  where  he  regards  such 
victims  as  men?  But.  with  me,  all  men  are  men. 
Arc  the  skin  and  the  mind  of  my  fellow-man 
dark?  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that!"  I  still 
recognize  him,  as  a  man.  He  is  my  brother :  and 
I  still  have  a  brother's  heart  for  him.  Suppose 
the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  had,  the  last 
week,  reduced  all  the  white  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  have  light  hair,  to  slavery.  Would 
Congress  let  the  present  week  expire,  without 
seeking  their  release?  No!  Would  Congress 
stoop  to  ply  that  Government  with  arguments 
drawn  from  political  economy,  and  to  coax  it 
with  prospects  of  gain?  No!  no! — a  thousand 
times  no !  It  would  demand  their,  release :  and 
it  would  demand  it,  too,  not  in  virtue  of  feeble 
arguments  and  humble  authority; — but,  Ethan 
Allen-like,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty  and  the 
Congress. 

I  shall  be  blamed  for  not  having  brought  out  a 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  slaver)'.  I  confess,  that  I 
have  no  other  plan  for  getting  rid  of  it  but  its 
abolition — its  unconditional,  entire,  and  imme- 
diate abolition.  The  slave  is  robbed  of  his  man- 
hood, of  himself,  and,  consequently,  of  all  his 
rights.  There  is  no  justice  then — there  is  no 
God  then — if  the  restoration  of  his  rights  and  his 
restoration  to  himself  can  be  innocently  con- 
ditioned on  anything,  or  innocently  postponed. 


I  shall  be,  especially,  blamed  for  not  having 
proposed  compensation.     I  do  not  repudiate — I 
never  have   repudiated  —  the    doctrine  of   com- 
pensation.     Compensation  for  his  services  and 
sufferings  would  be  due  from  the  slaveholder  to 
the  slave  ;  but,  clearly,  no  compensation  for  his 
restored   liberty  would   be   due   from  the  slave 
to  the    slaveholder.     I    admit,   however,  that   a 
great  debt  would   be   due,   from   the  American 
people,  both    to   the  slaveholder  and  the  slave. 
The  American  people  are  responsible  for  Ameri- 
can  slavery.     It  is  the  American  people,  who,  in 
the  face  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the   Constitution,    as   well    as    of    religion   and 
reason,  God   and   humanity,  have  made   them- 
selves the  responsible  enslavers  of  millions.     De- 
parted generations  of  slaves  have  gone  to  the 
bar  of  Heaven  with  this  accusation  upon  their 
lips  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  repentance  of  the 
American  people  can  prevent  its  being  carried 
there   by  the   present  generation    of   American 
slaves.     There  is,  then,  a  great  debt  due  from  the 
American  people  to  the  American  slaves.     But 
they  owe  one  to  the   slaveholders    also.      Men 
become  slaveholders,  and  continue  slaveholders, 
and  extend  their  investments  in  human  flesh,  on 
the  faith  of  the  professions,  legislation,  and  policy 
of  the  American  people,  and,  I  may  add,  on  the 
faith    of  the    Constitution    and    religion   of    the 
American  people,  as  that  people  do  themselves 
interpret  their  Constitution  and  religion.    Again, 
non-slaveholders,  as  well  as  slaveholders,   feed 
and  clothe  themselves  upon  the  cheap — -(cheap, 
because  extorted  and   unpaid  for) — products  of 
slave  labor.     They  enrich   their  commerce  with 
these  products;   and.   in   a  word,  they  unite  in 
making  slavery  the  cherished  and  overshadowing 
interest  of  the  nation.     Noav,  for  the  American 
people,  in  these  circumstances,  to  abolish  slavery, 
and  refuse  to  pay  damages  to  the  slaveholders, 
would  be  a  surprise  upon  the  slaveholders  full  of 
bad  faith.     For  the  American   people  to  share 
with  the  slaveholders  in  the  policy  and  profits  of 
slave-holding,  and  then  terminate  it,  and  devolve 
the  whole  loss  of  its  termination  on  the  slave- 
holders, would  be  well  nigh  unparalleled  injus- 
tice and  meanness.     If  I   have  encouraged  and 
drawn  men  into  wickedness,  I  am,  it  is  true,  not 
to  stand  by  them  in  their  wickedness — for  of  that 
both  they  and  I  are  to  repent: — but  I  am  to  stand 
by  them  in  their  loss,  and  to  share  it  with  them. 
The  English  people  gave  to  the  masters  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  slaves  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.    I  would,  that  the  American  people,  after 
they  shall  have  abolished  American  slavery,  might 
give  to  the  masters  of  four  times  that  number  of 
slaves  four  times  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ; 
and  far  more,  would  I,  that  they  should  provide 
liberally  for  the  humbler  and  cheaper,  but  in- 
finitely more  sacred,  needs  of  the  emancipated. 
"  Then"  my  now  dark  and  guilty  country !  "  shall 
thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine 
health  spring  forth  speedily;  and  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  thee  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  thy  rcreward." 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  reply  to  my  admis- 
sion, that  the  American  people  should  thus  bur- 
den themselves,  it  will  be  said,  that  slavery  is  a 
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State,  and  not  a  National  concern;  and  that  it  is 
tor  the  State  Governments,  and  not  for  the  Na- 
tional Government,  to  dispose  of  it.  I,  certainly, 
do  not  deny,  that,  if  slavery  can  he  legalized  in 
our  country,  it  must  be  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments only.  Nevertheless,  I  hold,  that  every 
part  of  American  slavery  is  the  concern  of  every 
part  of  the  American  people,  because  the  whole 
American  people  and  the  American  Government 
though  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution. 
made  it  such.  And,  a=  they  have  made  it 
the  denationalizing  of  slavery,  • .:-  the  phrase  is  with 
the   Independent  or  Free   !;  I    >t   the 

whole  duty,  to  which  we  are  called.  We  will  not 
bare  done  our  whole  duty,  when  we  shall  bare 
abolished  all  the  slavery,  which  exist*  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Coi  [T*Ti 

under  the  State  Government*  also,  n  fos- 

tered   and   established    by  the  whole  Ana 
people  and  the  American  Government: — and  1 
add.  by  the  way,  that,  had  it  not  bc<  n  so  fi 
and  established,   there  would,  at  this  • 
been  no  slavery  in  the  lai 

If  John  {  and  if  he 

also,  encoura  red  his  i 
a  dozen  more :  and,  especially,  if  he  has  p 
feed  and  pr  rfited  by  the  half  dozen  distill 

hi  ■  work  of  repentani  .  »v  1 1 »  n 

he  '  .1    b     ken  up  his  distillery: —  . 
more  i-   it  all  d< 

law  .  thai  he  had  a  pan  in  fretting  up  and  bu 
ing  the  half  dozen  di  tillerh  -.     T 
of  all  this  distillation,  and  of  all  ''< 
that  hn  -  re  ulted   froi 
the  w  hole  .  if  his  duty,  unless,  ind 

is  proper,  the  de-Smithing  is  interpret 
the  breaking  up  of  all  tl  ad  their 

resulting  drunkenm 

hmg  of  slavery,  unless  it  be  tl  ;  dry  and 
justly  interpreted,  falls 

the  duty  of  ih"   nation.     T  whether 

constitutionally  <>r  unconstituti  mally,  lias  built 
up  slavery:  and.  therefore,  tl  aid  end 

it,  and  pay  to  end  it. 

1  -aid.  that  I  shall  1>"  bhuned  for  speaking  un- 
wisely on  the  Bubjec<  of  slavery.     1  a  Id,  tl 

ill  be  blamed  for  speaking  on  It,  .•"•  .ill.     To 
Speak   against   slavery  in  any  manner,  and.  • 
pecially,  in  the  national  councils,  ned 

into  hostility  to  the  Onion: — and  1  n » - 1 i  1  i r \  to  the 
Union  is,  in  the  eye  of  American  patriotism,  the 
mo9l  odious  of  all  offences — the  mosl  heinon 
all  crimes. 

I  prize  the  Union,  bee  inse  I  pi '  ■<•  the  wi- 
courage,  philanthropy,  and  piety,  of  which  it  was 
begotten.     I  prise  it.  because  I  prise  the  signal 
Bufferings  and  sacrifices,  which  it  cost  our  fathers. 
1  prize  it.  bi  I  prize  its  objects — thdfc 

and   glorious   objects,  that   prompted  to  the  1 
laration  of  Independence;  that  were   cherished 
through  a  its'  war;  and  that  were  tl 

recited  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution,  as 
the  pbj<  Constitution.    I  prize  it,  for 

great   power  it  has  to  honor  God  and  bless  man. 
1  prize  it,  because  1  believe  the  day  will  c< 
when  this  pow  er  irted  to  this  end. 

Now-,   surely,  opposition   to   -lavcry  cannot  be 
hostility  to  such  a  CJi  ion.     Su  :h  a  Cni  in  is   ni  : 


assailed,  and  cannot  be  endangered,  by  opposi- 
tion, however  strenuous,  to  slavery,  or  to  any 
other  form  of  oppression,  or  to  any  other  system 
of  iniquity.  To  attack  what  is  good,  is  to  be 
hostile  to  such  a  Union.  To  attack  what  is  evil, 
is  to  befriend  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  is  persisted  in,  that 
to  attack  slavery  is  to  attack  the  Union.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  persistence  in  this  ab- 
I  position  ?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
position  is  not  absurd.  There  are  '■■■  Unions. 
There  is  the  Union  of  early  times — that,  which 
our  fathers  formed,  and  the  most  authentic  r  - 
ord  of  the  formation  of  which,  and  of  the  spirit 
and  obje<  ts  of  which,  is  t  la- 

ce and  tl 
tion.     Tin-  is  the  Union  openly  bi 
trine  of  the  i  !  men.     This   is  the 

Union,  the :■■  •  which  i  lab- 

lish  justice  and  Becure  the  I 
Then,  there   is   the  other  Union — the   Union  of 
tim< — in  on  the 

one  hand,  by  South'  the 

rthern  t:  'them  poli- 

I    Union 

itiful.     It-  real, 

md 

«  d    political 

and  The  bad 

• 
in  i' 

\  fruits   arc   Union    8  it",  ty 

platfon 
- 

mptible 
In  whi<  '  >w 

a  1': 
all.   • 

vil-delu  il- 

driven  Doctors 

1    in    the    Bill    '■  which 

lav-  0p<  u  all  OUT  U!!>  -lavcry, 

w  Union.     Tlie  con- 

Dm, 
t'ruit  Of 
i  ?     B  j 
thvir  fro  m. 

lying, 
that  this  new  Ui 

far,  as 
."  ih"  v  lire  of  H  «  di 

■   a  misinterpretation. 
md  entirely  with   Which 

:pplant  the 
Union  given  to  ns  by  out  I  im- 

planting Union  is  as  unlike  the  i  rift,  as 

darkness   is   unlike  light,  as   :  I   is  unlike 

truth. 

When.    then.    we.    who    arc    laboring   for  the 
throw  of  slavery,   and  for  the  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of   tin-  equal  rights  of   all  men, 
arc  charged  with  hostility  to  the  '  il  is,  in- 

■li  id.  preti  nded  by  those,  who  make  the  charge, 
and   for  I  \  that  v\  ■  -tile  to 

the  original  and  true  I'liion.  Our  hostility,  nev- 
erth  I  at  to  the  conjured-up  and  -pnrious 

Union.     Our  only  offence  is,  that  we  withstand 
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the  base  appeals  and  seductive  influences  of  the 
day.  The  only  cause,  for  the  abundant  reproach, 
which  has  befallen  us,  is,  that,  in  our  honesty 
and  patriotism,  we  still  stand  by  that  good  old 
Union,  which  is  a  Union  for  justice  and  liberty; 
and  that  we  bravely  oppose  ourselves  to  those 
artful  aud  wicked  men,  who  would  substitute  for 
it  a  Union  for  slavery,  and  place,  and  gain ;  and 
who  are  even  impudent  enough  to  claim,  that 
this  trumped-up  Union  is  identical  with  that 
good  old  Union.  Yes,  wicked,  artful,  impudent, 
indeed,  must  they  be,  who  can  claim,  that  this 
dirty  work  of  their  own  dirty  hands  is  that  veri- 
table work  of  our  fathers,  which  is  the  glory  of 
our  fathers. 

I  have  done.  Methinks,  were  I  a  wise  and 
good  man,  and  could  have  the  whole  American 
people  for  my  audience,  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
them,  in  the  fitting  phrase,  which  such  a  man 
commands,  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
remonstrance  and  righteousness.  And,  yet,  why 
should  I  ? — for,  in  all  probability,  such  words 
would  be  of  little  present  avail.  The  American 
people  are,  as  yet,  in  no  state  "  to  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart"  —  for 
"  their  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing."  Yet,  awhile,  and  he,  who 
should  speak  to  them  such  words,  would,  like 
Lot,  "  seem  as  one,  that  mocked."  This  is  a 
nation  of  oppressors  —  from  the  North  to  the 
South — from  the  East  to  the  West — and,  what  is 
more,  of  strong  and  successful  oppressors ; — and, 
hence,  there  is  but  little  room  to  hope,  that  she 
will  listen  and  repent.  This  nation  holds,  in  the 
iron  and  crushing  grasp  of  slavery,  between  three 
and  four  millions,  whose  poor  hearts  writhe  and 
agonize  no  less  than  would  ours,  were  their  fete 
our  fate.  And,  yet.  she  is  not  content  even  with 
these  wide  desolations  of  human  rights  and 
human  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  con- 
tinually seeking  to  extend  the  horrid  realm  of 
slavery.  It  is  not  enough,  that  she  purchased 
Louisiana,  and  gave  up,  by  far.  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it  to  slavery :  nor,  that  she  purchased 
Florida,  and  gave  up  all  of  it  to  slavery :  nor  is  it 
enough,  that  there  is  so  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
the  mighty  and  sleepless  efforts  to  overspread 
with  slavery  the  whole  territory,  of  which  she 
plundered  Mexico,  will  prove  extensively,  if  not, ' 
indeed,  entirely  successful.  Nor.  is  it  enough, 
that  there  is  imminent  danger,  that  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  will  be  wrested  from  freedom,  and  added 
to  the  domain  of  slavery  and  sorrow.  All  this  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  this  nation  to 
extend  the  reign  of  slavery.  Her  gloating  and 
covetous  eyes  are  constantly  upon  the  remainder 
of  Mexico  ;  upon  Cuba ;  St.  Domingo ;  and  other 
"  islands  of  the  sea."  All  these  she  is  impatient 
to  scourge  with  that  most  terrible  of  all  forms  of 
oppression — American  slavery. 


Said  I  not  truly,  then,  that  there  is  but  little 
ground  to  hope  for  the  repentance  of  this  nation? 
Must  she  not  be  well  nigh  dead  to  every  conceiv- 
able attempt  to  bring  her  to  repentance?  But 
she  will  not  be  so  always.  The  voices  of  truthful, 
tender,  faithful  admonition,  now  unheard  or 
despised  by  her,  will  yet  reach  her  heart.  She 
may,  it  is  true,  (Heaven  spare  her  from  the  need 
of  such  discipline  1 )  have,  first,  to  pass  through 
foreign  wars,  and  servile  wars,  and  still  other 
horrors.  But  the  day  of  her  redemption — or,  in 
other  words,  of  her  broken-hearted  sorrow  for 
her  crimes  —  (for  such  sorrow  is  redemption, 
whether  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  a  nation) — 
will,  sooner  or  later,  come.  And  when  that  day 
shall  come,  the  moral  soil  of  America,  watered 
with  the  tears  of  penitence,  shall  bring  forth 
fruits  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
man,  rivalling  in  abundance,  and  infinitely  sur- 
passing in  preciousness,  the  rich  harvests  of  her 
literal  soil.  In  that  day,  our  nation  shall  be 
worthy  of  all,  that  God  and  good  men  have  done 
for  her.  Her  material  wealth,  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  nation,  shall  be  no  greater  than  her 
moral  wealth :  and  her  gigantic  and  unmatched 
power  shall  be  only  a  power  to  bless. 

What  I  have  just  said  is,  indeed,  but  proph- 
ecy— and  the  prophecy,  too,  of  an  ignorant  and 
short-sighted  man  : — and  it  may,  therefore,  never 
be  fulfilled.  My  anticipations  of  a  beautiful  and 
blessed  renovation  for  my  beloved  country  may 
never  be  realized.  She  may  be  left  to  perish, 
and  to  perish  forever.  What  then?  Must  I 
cease  my  effort.?  for  her  salvation  ?  Happily,  I 
am  not  dependent  on  prophecy  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  my  duty,  nor  to  sustain  my  fidelity,  nor  to 
encourage  the  opening  of  my  lips.  I  am  cast 
upon  no  such  uncertainty.  [  am  to  continue  to 
plead  for  my  country ;  and  to  feel  assured,  that 
I  do  not  plead  in  vain.  If  prophecy  is  all  uncer- 
tain—nevertheless, there  are  certainties,  gracious 
certainties,  on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rely. 
I  know,  that  in  the  Divine  Economy,  no  honest 
discharge  of  the  conscience,  and  no  faithful 
testimony  of  the  heart,  shall  be  suffered  to  go 
unrewarded.  I  knoiv,  that,  in  this  perfect  and 
blessed  Economy,  no  sincere  words  in  behalf  of 
the  right  are  lost.  Time  and  truth  will  save 
them  from  falling  ineffectual.  To  time  and  truth, 
therefore,  do  I  cordially  commit  all,  that  I  have 
said  on  this  occasion ;  and  patiently  will  I  wait 
to  see  what  uses  time  and  truth  shall  make  of  it. 


Note. — As  this  speech  was  delivered  under  the 
one-hour  rule,  its  argument,  at  several  points, 
was  necessarily  brief.  In  writing  it  out  for  the 
press,  the  liberty  has  been  taken  to  expand  the 
argument,  at  some  of  these  points. 
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The  House  being  in  the  Commitu <•  of  the  Wh-.lo  on  the  state  of  the 
Union — 

Mr.  SMITH,  »[*cK  fork,  Baid: 

Whatevi  r  appearances  to  t;.'-  oontrar  -.  Mr.  Chairman, 

the  Government  itself  is,  according  to  th«-  |  of  the  bill,  to  be 

the  virtual  builder  of  the  road.     And  the  G  i  to  be,  also, 

the  owner  of  the  road; — the  literal  owner,  bo  far  as  it  shall  lie  within 
our  National  Territories — and,  in  do  unimportant  .  the  owner  of 

it,  even  so  far,  as  it  shall  lie  within  the  States;  its  non-intervention,  in 
the  latter  case,  being  another  signal  instant f  intervention  non-inter- 
vention. In  all  caseSj  the  Government  retains  the  right  t"  regulate  the 
charges  fur  transportation  on  the  road;  ami,  surely,  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say,  that  it  must  he  ownership — and  not  merely  ownership,  hut 
paramount  ownership — which  can  properly  assert  such  a  right. 

Such,  sir,  is  t>>  be  th<  itial  ami  controlling  connection  of  Govern- 

ment with  the  mad:   and  because  it  is  to  he  ,-ueh  a  connection,  I  lm 
risen  to  oppose  the  bill. 

I  need  net  say,  that  I  desire  to  Bee  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  What 
American  docs  not  desire  it  ?  Commerce,  travel,  the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  each  part  of  it  fur  every  uther  part  of  it,  and  the  deep  hope 
in  every  true  American  breast,  that  we  shall  ever  remain  one  country  ; — 
these,  and  countless  other  considerations,  all  unite  in  calling  for  such  a 
useful  and  pleasant  connection — such  an  iron  bond  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  the  East  and  the  West  Nevertheless,  I  would  not 
have  Government  either  own,  or  build  the  road.  Great  as  is  the  good 
to  come  from  the  road,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  largely  overbalanced 
by  the  evil  of  having  such  a  connection  of  Government  with  it,  as  the 
bill  proposes.  Indeed,  I  am  free  to  say,  that,  much  as  I  desire  the 
road,  I  had  far  rather,  that  it  would  never  be  built,  than  built  upon  the 
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terms  of  this  bill.     But  the  road  will  be  built.     Private  enterprise  is 
abundantly  adequate  to  the  undertaking. 

It  is  our  frequent  boast,  that  this  Republic  has  solved  the  great 
problem  of  self-government.  I  admit,  that  it  has,  if  we  take  the  prob- 
lem in  its  ordinary  sense — that  is,  in  a  very  limited  sense.  For  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  if  for  no  more,  I  admit,  that,  in  this  sense,  our 
Republic  has  solved  it  fully,'  honorably,  triumphantly. 

But  what  is  meant  by  this  solution  1  Is  it  meant,  that  the  people 
have  shown  their  capacity  and  their  willingness  to  plan  and  to  do  for 
themselves  in  their  own  matters,  and  that  they  need  not,  and  desire  not, 
the  paternal  counsels  and  guiding  hand  of  Government  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
something  immeasurably  short  of  this  is  meant  by  it.  Nothing  more  is 
meant  by  it  than  that  the  people  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
choosing  both  the  form  and  the  administrators  of  their  Government. 
Nothing  more  is  meant  by  this  solution  than  that  it  shows  the  doctrine 
to  be  false,  which  teaches  that,  in  order  to  escape  anarchy  and  ruin, 
the  people  must  be  denied  all  part  in  choosing  either  the  structure  or 
the  officers  of  their  Government. 

Far  am  I  from  saying,  that  this  solution,  which  we  have  achieved,  is 
unimportant.  I  admit,  that  the  human  race  has  been  honored,  and 
carried  a  wide  step  upward  by  it.  We  have  afforded  abundant  proof, 
that  the  masses  are  not  so  wanting  in  capacity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
it  to  a  single  despot,  or  to  an  oligarchy,  to  say  how  they  shall  be  gov- 
erned : — but  that  they  are  capable  of  saying  it  for  themselves.  I  own, 
that  this  is  much.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not,  as  most  persons  seem  to 
suppose,  the  whole  realization  of  the  whole  idea  of  democracy.  It  is 
but  a  very  partial  realization  of  that  beautiful,  precious,  and  grand 
idea.  For  a  people  to  learn,  that  they  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
Government  is  only  the  first  and  lowest  lesson  in  democracy.  But  for 
a  people  to  learn,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  grow  into  the  government  of 
themselves,  and  not  to  suffer  civil  government  to  mingle  itself  with  their 
affairs — this  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  lesson  in  democracy. 

The  impressive  authority  of  Washington  is  often  quoted  against  the 
evil  of  mixing  up  the  concerns  of  one  Government  with  the  concerns  of 
another  Government.  This  is  a  great  evil ;  and  it  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  But  a  far  greater  evil,  and  to  be  far  more  carefully 
guarded  against,  is  the  mixing  up  of  Government  with  the  concerns  of 
its  people.  Every  nation  has  more  to  fear  from  its  own  Government 
than  from  any,  or  even  all,  other  Governments;  and,  I  add,  that  every 
nation  has  actually  been  far  more  injured  by  its  own  Government,  than 
by  any,  and  even  all,  other  Governments. 
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Is  the  da}-  never  to  come,  when  Government  shall  be  confined  to  its 
proper  limits  ;  to  its  sole  office  of  protecting  its  subjects  from  aggres- 
sions upon  each  other,  and  from  foreign  aggressions  ?  Is  the  day  never 
to  come,  "when  the  people  shall  resist  the  intrusions  of  Government,  and 
claim  the  right,  ay,  and  have  the  disposition,  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way?  Until  that  day  shall  come,  the  proper  work 
of  each  party — that  is  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people — will  be 
badly  done;  fur  until  that  day,  Government  will  be  bo  much  engr  — <  d 
with  its  usurpations  of  the  people's  work,  as  to  mi-do  or  neglect  its 
own  work;  and,  until  that  day,  the  people's  Own  work,  so  far  as  it  i,~ 
taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  done  by  wrong  hand.-,  will  be  badly 
done. 

How  false  and  ruinous  are  the  present  relations  between  Government 
and  people  !    Government,  instead  of  being  the  servant  of  the  p         ■  and 

of  being  wielded  by  the  people  f<>r  the  j_r 1  of  I  .  is  the  d  ind 

disposer  of  the  people.     Russia  not  own  tb    R  issian  Government, 

but  the  Russian  Government  owns  Russi  t.  Enjj  ind  does  not  own  the 
English  Government,  bnt  tl  Engl  Government  owns 'England.  And 
how  degraded  is  the  position  toward  <  lovernment  of  the  p<  ople  of  Fran 
Instead  of  aspiring  to  be.  i  \.  py  cme  hi-  own  master,  the  supplier  of  his 
own  wants,  and  the  creator  of  his  own  fortones,  they  are,  every  ; 
years,  clamoring  for  a  new  Government — not  for  a  Government,  which 
shall  leave  more  room  for  the  individual  to  grow  in  independence  and 
dignity,  but  for  ;i  Government,  which  shall  re. luce  its  subjects  to  still 
greater  dependence,  and  meddle,  .-till  more  than  the  present  one,  with 
their  callings  and  concerns.  Indeed,  it  would  .-'-111,  as  if  the  French- 
man's definition  of  the  most  republican  Government  (for  it  is  for  such 
be  clamors)  is  the  Government,  on  which  its  budj  an  hang  most 

helplessly  and  ignominiously.  What  wonder,  then,  thai  France  should 
be  a  frequent  and  an  easy  prey  to  Battering  and  plausible  :isms  ! 

And  what  shall   we  say  of  our  own  countrymen  in  this  connect; 

Do  they  Miller,  do  they  court,  the  agency  and  presence  of  Government 

in  the  affairs  of  the  people  to  the  extent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
Countries  dol  I  admit,  that  they  do  not.  I  admit,  that  in  this  respect, 
they  have  learned  more  than  others.  And  yet.  considering  how  much 
better  school  they  have  hail  to  learn  in,  they  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  but  dull  scholars.  The  American  people  are  well  nigh  as  ready 
BS  other  people  to  have  Government  regulate  trade,  and  build  asylums, 
and  railroads,  and  canals.  It  is  true,  that  they  do,  in  terms,  deny  to 
Government  the  right  of  meddling  with  the  church.  But  this  is  their 
inconsistency.      For,  so  long  as  they  let  Government  into  their  school- 
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houses,  why,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  should  they  shut  it  out  of  their 
meeting-houses  1  Is  not  the  school,  as  well  as  the  church,  a  place  for 
religious  instruction?  But  they  will  not  continue  this  inconsistency 
much  longer.  Very  soon,  they  will  either  shut  Government  out  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  church,  or  let  Government  into  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  school,  unless,  indeed,  religious  instruction  shall  (as  it  never" 
should)  be  banished  from  the  school.  At  no  less  price  can  this  alterna- 
tive be  avoided. 

Why  is  it,  that  the  American  people  and  other  enlightened  people 
are  so  reluctant  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  Government,  and  to 
try,  and  trust  in,  the  strength  of  their  own  feet  ?  It  is  because  they  are, 
in  this  respect,  the  victims  of  habit.  Having  always  been  in  the  lead- 
ing strings  of  Government,  they  are  very  slow  to  learn  to  go  alone. 
They  are  even  unconscious,'  that  they  can  go  alone.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  so  enfeebled  and  dwarfed  by  their  habit  of 
dependence,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  ability  to  go  alone.  Having 
leaned  so  long  and  so  heavily  on  Government,  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
straighten  up." 

I  referred  to  the  preference  of  Frenchmen  for  the  Government,  which 
meddles  most  with  the  matters  of  the  people,  and,  I  might  have  added, 
which  expends  most  money  upon  those  matters.  But  is  there  not  dan- 
ger, that  this  will  be  the  preference  of  the  Americans  also  ;  and  that 
the  Administration,  that  will  be  most  popular  with  them,  will  be  the 
one,  which  will  be  most  profuse  in  its  expenditures  on  roads  and  canals, 
and  on  those  other  objects,  on  which,  whatever  is  expended,  should  be 
expended  by  the  people,  and  the  people  only  ? 

The  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  its  subjects,  is  the 
whole  legitimate  province  of  Government.  Is  it  said,  that,  if  confined 
to  this  najrow  province,  it  will  have  but  little  to  do  1  It  is  true,  that 
it  will ;  and  that  is  one  reason,  and  a  great  reason,  why  it  will  do  that 
little  well.  Is  it  said,  that,  in  such  case,  it  will  have  little  to  do, 
except  to  carry  on  wars  for  its  people  ?  But,  even  of  that  it  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do.  Wars  come  from  the  fact,  that  Government  is 
so  bigvand  the  people  so  little.  Reduce  bloated  Government  to  its 
proper  dimensions,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  shrivelled  people  to 
swell  into  theirs,  and  war  will  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Wars  come 
from  the  fact,  that  Government  is  made  the  master,  and  the  people  the 
servant.  Reverse  this  relation,  and  war  would,  indeed,  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence ;  for,  then,  Government  would  reflect  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  the  mind  of  the  people  is  not  for  war.  It  is  Government,  that  gets 
up  wars.     Not  one  in  five  of  our  people  was  originally  in  favor  of  our 
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wicked  war  with  Mexico,  the  reckoning-Jay  for  which  will  surely  come, 
in  eternity,  and,  most  probably,  in  time,  also.  I  have  not  character- 
ized this  war  as  wicked,  because  I  regard  some  wars  as  innocent.  It  is 
true,  that  our  war  upon  poor  Mexico  was  superlatively  wicked  ;  but  all 
wars  are  wicked,  and  no  truer  saying  fell  from  Dr.  Franklin's  lips,  than 
that  there  never  was  a  good  war,  nor  a  bail  peace. 

I  have  ascribed  wars  to  the  undue  proportions  and  undue  influence  of 
Government.     In  vain,  will  it  be,  that  Peace  Societies  labor  to  prcv 
wars,  if  Government  shall  be  allowed  each  proportion  ice. 

The  Government,  that  shall  be  allowed  Co  overshadow  and  control  the 
people,  will  be  in  favor  of  wars;  for  such   a  Government  will  find 
enjoyment  and  glory  in  wars. 

I  said,  substantially,  that  Government  would  keep  out  of  war,  if  it 
reflected  the   mind  of  the  people.      But  I    .-hall   be  told,    that,  in   a   I 
public,  it  docs  reflect  the  mind  of  the  p          .       I         would  b  I  true,  if 
it  bore  the  relation  of  .servant.     Hut,  unhappily,  it  is  tl  iter ;  and, 

what  is  worse,  it  is  the  master' with  the  approbation  of  the  people.    The 
people  choose  their  ruler  not  only,           .en  mainly,  for  the  pur] 
having  him  protect  them.    Their  leading  ,  in  el sing  him,  is  t.> 

have  him  direct  in  their  affairs — in  their  affairs  with  whicl    <  I        rnment 

i  legitimately  nothing  to  'db.     li  master.     Be- 

fore he  became  such,  he   may  have  been  like  them;   but  it   ifl  OUT 

able  t"  count  on  his  continuing  to  1m-  like  them.     The  new  relation  be- 
tween them  lias  made  them  unlike  each  other.      And,*yef3  I  admit,  that 
they  may  cmue  t<>  be  alike,  and  that  they  not  unfrequently  do  come  t<> 
be  alike.     I  admit  that,  <  v.  n  where  tie  Government  is  tl 
Government  and  the  people  may,  and  .  grow  into  ;i  ri  a  mblance 

to  each  other.      Even  BUCh   a   <  .  aunt  may   study  tO  be  somewhat 

like  the  people  ;   but  the  mutual   likeness    will  be  chi  Qg    to  1 

fact,  that  Government  has  succeeded  in  corrupting  thi  to  into  an 

assimilation  to  itself.     T  like  to  follow  tl  iter 

than  the  master  the  servant. 

The  meddling  of  our  Government  with  the  affairs  of  our  peopli  . 
sometimes  justified  on  the  ground,  that,  in  a  Republic,  the  Government 
and  the  people  are  one.     But  the  assumption  of  this  identit       fatal  to 

the  assumption,  that  Government  needs  to  undertake  or  superintend  any 
part  of  the  proper  work  of  the  people.  If  the  Government  and  the 
people  are  one,  and  so  entirely  one,  that  the  people  would  dispose  of 
their  affairs  in  just  the  same  way,  that  the  Government  would,  pray, 
why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Government  nei  ds  concern  itself  with  those  af- 
fair- !      The    very    fact,    that    Government    usurps    the    work  of  the 
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people,  proves  that  Government  and  the  people  would  not  do  this  work 
in  the  same  way.  If  Government  knew,  that  all  sections  of  the  people 
would  regulate  and  conduct  their  trade  just  as  Government  .would  have 
it  regulated  and  conducted,  then,  obviously,  there  would  be  no  tariffs. 
If  Government  knew,  that  all  sections  of  the  people  would  manage  their 
schools  just  as  it  would  have  them  managed,  then,  obviously,  Gov- 
ernment would  not  meddle  with  schools.  So,  too,  Government  would 
have  no  occasion  to  build  railroads  and  canals  for  the  people,  did  it 
know,  that  all  sections  of  the  people  would  build  them  when,  where,  and 
as  it  would  build  them.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  our  Government 
represents  the  average  interests  and  the  average  wishes  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  American  people :  admit,  if  you  please,  that  a  line  of 
policy  pursued  by  our  Government  is  the  diagonal  or  compromise  line 
between  the  planting  interest  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  opposite  man- 
ufacturing interest  of  New  England :  admit  all  this,  and,  nevertheless, 
it  is  preposterous  to  say,  that  our  Government,  in  its  various  meddlings 
with  the  work  of  the  people,  does  just  what  each  and  all  the  sections  of 
that  people  would  have  it  do,  and  just  as  they  would  do  it  themselves. 

I  have  said  enough  to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
governmental  assumption  of  the  work  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  ar- 
gument is  founded,  either  on  the  assumed  likeness,  or  on  the  assumed 
identity,  between  Government  and  people. 

I  said,  that  Government,  if  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  would 
have  but  little  to  do.  Our  Federal  Government  does  enough  to  run  up 
its  annual  expenditures  into  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000.  Drive 
it  back,  however,  from  its  excesses,  and  from  its  usurpations,  to  its  own 
and  its  only  proper  work,  and  its  annual  expenditures  would  fall  down 
as  low  as  $5,000,000.  Yes,  $5,000,000  are  more  than  this  Govern- 
ment needs  to  expend  in  time  of  peace ;  and  a  just  Government — a 
Christian  Government — will  never  be  involved  in  war.  Such  a  Gov- 
ernment, I  admit,  the  world  has  never  seen — no,  nor  any  approximation 
to  it ;  not,  however,  because  no  people  could  have  it,  but,  solely,  be- 
cause no  people  would  have  it.  The  American  people  can,  at  any  time, 
speak  such  a  Government  into  being ;  and  great  is  their  sin  for  not 
availing  themselves  of  their  power.  Confine  our  Government  to  its  le- 
gitimate work,  and  the  length  of  a  Congressional  session  would  be  little 
more  than  a  week,  where  it  is  now  a  month.  Thus  confine  it,  and  we 
should  not  be  wasting  our  time,  or  rather  the  people's  time,  since  they 
pay  for  it,  on  the  bill  before  us. 

But  I  must  delay  no  longer  to  look  at  the  arguments,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  building,  by  Government,  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 


4> 
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1.  It  will  facilitate  the  protection  of  the  whites  from  the  Indians. 
But  whether  it  be,  that  the  whites  need  protection  from  the  Indians,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  the  Indians  need  protection  from  the  -whites, 
it  can  be  afforded,  in  either  case,  far  cheaper,  and  more  effectual,  than 
by  putting  Government  to  the  vast  -e  of  building  this  road. 

2.  The    road    v:ould  be   an  important  facility  in  the  event  of 
with  a  Power,  that  could  bring    an  army  and  navy  to   our  West 
coast.     But  we  must  be  so  just  ami  wii  it  to  be  involved  in  war  with 
any  Power.     If,  however,  we  shall  find  OH]  -  involved  in  such  war.  as 
is  here  apprehended,  is  it  not  probable,  that  pril  will  hi 
built  the  road  by  the  time  of  such  war;  or,  at  hast,  have  carried  i( 
far  toward  completion,  as  it  would  have  been  carried  by  th    <  I  \  -ru- 
men t  ? 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  I  undervalue  the  road,  ae  ■  means  of  • 
tection.     I  cheerfully  admit  that,  in  this  i  ild  have  no  small 

value;  find  that  I  would,  therefore,  be  willing  to  have  Government  give* 
five  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  association,  I     I   shall  build  it. 
Mark,  that  I  say  dollars,  ool  ...     I  -till  >\> ;    .       I  repeatedly 

done  on  this  floor,  that  the  public  land-  beloi  1 1  ivernment.  ( tovern- 
ment  no  more  owns  them  than  it  do  hich  falls  upon  them, 

or  the  atmosphere,  which  floats  over  them.  All  thai  G  rnmenthasto 
do  with  them,  is  but  to  protect  and  regulate  the  occupation  of  them. 
It  is  not  for  Government  to  sell  them;  and  it  is  not  for  G   •      n 

to  give  them  away,  any  more  than  it  was  foi  Satan  to  give  away  to  the 

Saviour  "all  the  kingdoms  of  th         rid.'3     I   I  id  it  in   this 

Hall,  more  than   once,  perhaps   more  than   twice;  I    am   so  full  of 

it,  that  I   could  well   nigh   consent   to  say,   in   all   my  did 

Cato  his  u  Carthago  delenda  est"  in  all  his — that  the  vacant  land 
belongs  to  the'  landless.     The  simp]  .  that   the   one   is    vacant, 

and    the    other    landless,    is    of    itself    the    highest    proof,    that    t' 
should    be   allowed    to   COl  ther.      Alas,    what    a   crime    agar 

nature,  that  they  should  be  kept  apart,  and  that]  in  the  surpassingly 

touching  words  of  the  poet  : 

"  Millions  of  hands  their  arris  want. 
And  millions  of  acres  want  hands." 

Oh,  when  will  statesmen  be  men! — and  consent  to  feel  and  act  like 
men  (  How  much  better  that,  than  for  men  to  struggle  to  become 
statesmen;  and  to  consent  to  desert  their  noble  nature  and  their  glori- 
ous manhood  for  that  poor  conventional  thing  called  statesmanship? 

I  said,  that   I  should  be  willing  to  have  Government  give  five  or  ten 
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millions  of  dollars  to  the  association,  that  shall  build  this  road.  I  add, 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  have  it  give  an  equal  sum  to  the  association, 
that  shall  build  another  railroad  to  the  Pacific;  and,  also,  to  the  asso- 
ciation, that  shall  build  still  another.  All  this  is,  of  course,  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  roads  shall  be  built  within  a  few  years,  and  on 
widely  different  routes.  I  would  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  jealousy  of  a  southern  route,  which  is  felt  in 
some  quarters.  I  need  not  say,  that  I  would  have  slaveholders  put 
away  slavery.  Nevertheless,  however  closely  they  may  cling  to  it,  I 
would  not,  for  that  reason,  deny  them  a  road,  any  more  than  I  would 
deny  bread  and  meat  to  such,  as  differ  with  me  on  a  great  moral  or 
political  question.  But  let  me  here  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Governor  Smith,]  that,  whilst  I  would  give  roads,  and 
bread  and  meat  to  all,  I  would  give  to  none  those  expensive  California 
"  stiff  drinks,"  of  which  he  spoke,  a  week  or  two  since.  Alcoholic 
drinks,  whether  stiff  or  slender,  are  poisons — poisons  to  the  body  and 
the  soul ;  and  to  no  one  will  I  give  poisons  for  a  beverage. 

No,  let  the  south,  as  well  as  the  centre  and  the  north,  have  its  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific ;  and  if  the  south  lacks  Mexican  territory,  in  order 
to  perfect  its  route,  and  it  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable  and  honorable 
terms,  then  let  our  Government,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
justice,  obtain  it  for  her. 

3.  The  road  vMl  be  a  great — aicell  nigh  indispensable — commercial 
and  travelling  facility.  I  admit  it.  But,  though  Government  may 
build  roads,  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  protection,  and  that  will 
not  be  built,  unless  Government  builds  them ;  it,  nevertheless,  has  no 
right  to  build  roads  either  for  the  advantage  of  merchants,  or  the 
accommodation  of  travellers. 

4.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  building  the  road  by  Government 
is,  ihat,  if  it  is  not  so  built,  it  will  not  be  built  at  all.  But  I  would 
turn  this  argument  against  the  building  of  the  road  by  Government : 
and  I  would  say,  that  if  it  cannot  be  built,  unless  Government  build  it, 
then  it  manifestly  should  not  be  built.  For  if  sharp-sighted  individual 
enterprise  cannot  be  tempted  to  undertake  it,  then  it  certainly  would  be 
a  most  unprofitable  and  unwise  undertaking  for  Government. 

5.  The  only  other  argument  I  shall  notice  is,  that  private  means  are 
insufficient  to  build  the  road.  This  argument,  if  somewhat  like  the 
one  I  last  considered,  is,  nevertheless,  clearly  distinguishable  from  it. 

Mr.  McDOUGALL,  of  California..  Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Smith,]  understand  the  bill,  reported  by  the  committee,  to 
provide  for  a  road  to  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  SMITH.  I  do;  ami  I  have  based  my  argument  on  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDOUGALL.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.     The  gentleman  from  California  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech  upon  a  bill,  Without  having  first 
ill. 

Mr.  McDOUGALL.  I  contend,  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
any  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  road.  The  Govern- 
nf  nt  arc  neither  to  own  nor  control  the  road. 

Mr.  SMITH.  All  that  I  need  say  in  reply  i~.  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  put  different  interpretations  on  the  bill. 

When  the  honorable  gentleman  interrupted  i  interruption  was 

entirely  kind  niid  acceptable,)  I  was  proceeding  t"  examine  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  road  must  be  built  by  Government,  for  tie  q,  that 
private  means  are  insufficient  t"  build  it.  Hut  whether  private  met 
are,  or  are  not,  sufficient  I  I,  certain  it  is  that  Government 
cannot  have  Legitimate  means  for  building  n  ids,  the  main  I  of 
which  is  tli<-  b<  nefit  <>f  trade  and  travel.  I '  in  it  is,  that  il  j  rn- 
ment  gets  the  means  for  building  such  roads,  i  by  plunder- 
in-"  the  people. 

Having  glanced  at  the  arguments  for  building  I  by  G 

inent,  I  will  now  glance  at  those  against  it.     M;  1  to 

allow  me  to  do  more  than  glance  at  them  : 

1.  The  buildings  repairing)  <m<l  working,  or  using,  of  tin-  road,  if 
done  hy  Government,  will  cost  nt  hast  fifty  re  than  if 
done  by  an  association. 

2.  That  there  will  /»  more  than  one  railroad  t<>  the  Pacific  is  an 
argument  against  Government's  building  one  of  them. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  at  no  distant  day,  there  will  be  three  rail- 
roads from  th  M  issippi  to  the  Pacific  Nowr  if  one  of  them  shall 
belong  to  Government,  money  will  be  lavished  upon  it,  without  stint,  to 
sustain  it  against  the  competition  of  the  others.  But  this  will  be 
wrong,  imt  only  because  it  will  lie  injurious  and  Oppressive  to  the  indi- 
viduals, who  shall  own  the  other  roads,  but  because  such  gross  partiality 
t"  the  section,  through  which  the  Government  road  pass<  -,  will  be  inju- 
rious and  oppressive  to  th"  sections,  through  which  the  other  roads  pa.--. 
In  that  ease.  Government  would  be  arraying  its  great  power  against 
the  meritorious  enterprises  of  portions  of  its  citizens;  and  it  would 
also  be  putting  the  whole  country  under  contribution  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  one  section  of  it,  and  with  the  effect  of  damaging  other  sec- 
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tions  of  it.  A  similar  argument  I  employed  against  Government's 
helping  to  build  the  Minnesota  railroad,  and  a  similar  argument  was 
among  the  arguments,  which  influenced  me  to  vote  against  granting 
such  help  to  the  Wisconsin  railroad. 

This  is  a  good  occasion  for  me  to  say,  that  Government  should  have 
the  confidence  of  all  its  subjects  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  have  this  confi- 
dence, it  must  be  impartial  with  them  all ;  and  that,  in  order  to  be 
impartial  with  them  all,  it  must  not  mix  itself  up  with  the  particular 
concerns  of  any. 

I  would  add,  under  this  head,  that  I  do  not  forget,  that,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  whole  road  may,  ultimately,  be  owned  by  State 
Governments.  But  my  objections  to  such  ownership  are  as  decided  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  road  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  hold,  that 
not  the  Federal  Government  only,  but  the  State  Government  also,  is 
unfit  for  such  ownership ;  and  that  civil  Government  is  perverted,  when 
brought  into  such  connections. 

3d.  Another  objection  to  the  building  of  this  road  by  Government 
is,  that  the  patronage  and  power  of  Government  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased thereby. 

The  present  amount  of  Government  patronage  and  power  is  deeply 
corrupting  both  to  Government  and  people.  But  for  Government  to 
have  the  proposed  connection  with  the  road  to  the  Pacific,  would  greatly 
increase  this  patronage,  this  power,  and  this  corruption.  What  I  have 
here  said  regarding  patronage  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  present 
any  more  than  to  other  Administrations.  I  know  not,  that  the  present 
Administration  is  more  faulty  than  others,  in  this  respect. 

4.  Let  Government  build  this  road,  and  there  will  be  no  assignable 
limits  to  its  future  departure  from  its  own  province,  and  to  its  future 
invasion  of  the  province  of  the  people. 

The  building  of  this  road  by  Government  would  be  an  irresistible 
precedent  for  every.other  gigantic  work,  and  every  other  profuse  ex- 
penditure, at  the  hands  of  Government.  What  railroad,  what  canal, 
would  Government  then  shrink  from  building  1  What  conquest  would 
it  feel  itself  to  be  too  feeble  to  achieve  1  Nay,  what  conception  of 
national  glory  would  be  too  vast  or  visionary  for  Government  then  to 
to  undertake  to  realize  1  Perhaps,  by  that  time,  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  endowment  for  a  na- 
tional school  with  a  branch  in  each  State.  And,  after  such  an  endow- 
ment, what  would  be  thought  more  fit  than  to  invest  so  great  and  glo- 
rious a  Government,  as  ours  would  then  be,  with  the  care  of  the  church  1 
And,  surely,  the  national  church  of  great  America  should  not  be  eclipsed 
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by  the  national  church  of  little  Judea.  A  tithe  of  the  products  of  our 
broad  land  would  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  splendors  of  our  national 
church.  Let  not  the  idea  be  scouted,  that  the  American  Government 
can  ever  run  into  such  extravagance  and  usurpation.  If  our  people  are 
so  foolish,  as  to  let  Government  run  at  all  beyond  its  legitimate  limits, 
they  may  soon  find,  that  it  will  run  indefinitely  beyond  them;  and  that, 
in  the  end,  it  will  be  impossible  to  erect  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  the  usurper. 

5.  The  vast  expenditure  of  Government  hi  building  this  road,  and 
in  doing  what  else  that  expenditure  would  lead  to,  would  i  upon 

the  nation  the  cruet  and  oppressive  t  i. 

This  result  accomplished,  and  then  farewell  to  all  our  hopes  of  a 
frugal   and  honest  Government : — for  no  Government  will  be  either 
frugal  or  honest,  that  is  uot  held  closely  responsible  for  its* 
and  mi  Government  will  be  1,  until  the  burden  of  its  expenditn 

11  reel  upon  the  people,  in  the  form  of  direct  I  i.     And  when 

tariff  Bystem  is  fastened  upon  as,  then  farewell  » all  our  ho] 

of  a  Government,  that  shall  bear  li  effect  of  I 

tariff  system  is  to  burden  t!  —tin-  masses  of  the  consumers — with 

the  support  of  Government,  and  to  let  the  riches  of  the  rich 
taxation.     1  am  far  from  Baying,  thai  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Bystem 
and  the  intent  of  it-  advocates.     On  the  contrary]  I  am  free  to  admit, 
that  its  advoc  •  as  upright  and  as  kind-hearted  as  its  opponei 

Neverthel  tss,  the  wrong,  which  they  inflict,  is  none  the  be- 

cause  of  their  honesty  and  hem  volenc  . 

I  do  ii"t  say,  that  the  instano  .  never  occur  in  which  Govern- 

ment would  be  justified  in  helping  I  tain  some  of  the  pursuits  of  its 
Bubjects,  and  in  protecting  from  overwhelming  foreign  competition  some 
of  the  modes  of  their  industry.  Such  an  instance  might  possibly  occur, 
under  an  impending  war.  But  the  end  Bhould  be  attained,  not  by  tar- 
iffs, but  by  bounties — by  bounties  product  d  by  o  property 

or  ability,  rather  than  by  tariffs,  which  tax  consumption  and  poverty. 

lb  The  last  objt  ction  to  building  the  road  by  Govi  nam  nt  with  which 
I  shall  weary  the  Committee,  w,  that  it  would  prepare  the   way 
rolling  up  a  debt  against  the  nation  so  great,  as  to  make  ','>>   Govern- 
ment strong  beyond  the  control  of  the  nation. 

The  doctrine  may  be  paradoxical,  that  a  great  debt  against  a  nation 
makes  its  Government  strong.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  whilst  the 
nation  is  weak  in  proportion  to  its  debt,  its  Government  is  strong  in 
that  proportion.  It  is  not  even  the  owners  of  the  debt,  that  consti- 
tute the  strongest  party.     It  is  the  power,  that  collects  the  debt — the 
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principal  and  interest,  or  either — that  is  the  strongest.  But  Govern- 
ment is  this  power,  and  therefore  its  fearful  strength,  where  the  nation- 
al debt  is  great.  The  debt,  which  a  nation  owes,  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
whole  of  its  wealth  and  industry.  All  the  persons  employed  in  collecting 
it  are  servants  of  the  Government,  and  all  the  power  wielded  to  collect 
it  is  power  of  the  Government ;  as  fully  so,  as  if  Government  were  the 
creditor  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  collector  of  the  debt.  Our  own 
nation,  in  order  to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  its  Government,  as  exten- 
sively as  the  nations  of  Europe  have  fallen  under  theirs,  might,  indeed, 
need  to  undergo  several  other  changes ;  but  the  principal  change  would 
consist  in  its  coming  under  as  great  a  burden  of  debt,  as  presses  upon 
those  nations. 

I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The  passion  of  every  people 
has  been  for  a  great  and  glorious  Government.  Their  pride  has  been 
in  their  Government,  and  hence  their  ruin.  Would  that  the  American 
people  might  become  so  wise,  as  to  see,  that  it  is  to  the  reproach  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  rather  of  perverted  and  fallen  human  nature,  that  any 
civil  government  is  necessary.  Would  that,  instead  of  feeling  pride  in 
even  the  best  civil  government,  they  might  feel  shame  in  the  necessity, 
which  exists  for  any. 

Think  not,  because  I  spoke  as  I  did,  a  minute  since,  against  the  un- 
due strength  of  Government,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  weak  Government. 
That  was  a  strength  acquired  in  the  perverted  uses  of  Government.  I 
would  have  Government  strong — far  stronger  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen  it.  But  the  strength,  with  which  I  would  clothe  it,  would  be 
all  acquired  in  its  right  usee.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  Government 
strong  in  the  never-failing  principle  of  justice — strong  in  the  devotion  of 
both  itself  and  its  subjects  to  that  principle.  And,  although  I  would 
not  have  it  meddle  with  the  work  of  its  subjects,  I  would  nevertheless 
have  it,  like  the  government  of  Heaven,  continually  round  about  them. 
Its  sleepless  care  and  its  effectual  shield  should  be  ever  over  them — over 
them,  when  they  go  to  their  fields  and  to  their  shops,  and  over  them 
when  they  go  to  their  tables  and  to  their  beds.  I  would  have  civil  gov- 
ernment go  with  its  subjects  where  they  go,  and  lodge  with  them  where 
they  lodge. 

I  had  hoped,  that  my  countrymen  would  never  sink  down  into  so 
degrading  a  relation  to  Government,  as  that,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
people  of  other  nations.  I  had  hoped,  that  the  wardship,  tutelage,  and 
bondage  to  Government,  which  characterize  others,  would  never  char- 
acterize them.  But,  perhaps,  I  shall  find,  that  I  was  mistaken.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  shall  strongly  suspect,  that  I  was,  if  I  find  them  in 
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favor  of  having  Government  build,  or  own,  this  road.  For  the  building, 
or  owning,  of  this  road  by  Government  cannot  fail  to  contribute  might- 
ily toward  creating  and  fixing  as  false  and  ruinous  a  relation  between 
people  and  Government  in  this  country,  as  exists  between  people  and 
Government  in  other  countries. 

Here,  then,  on  the  brink  of  so  great  peril,  let  us  pause  to  survey  the 
peril.    And  more  than  that,  let  us  here  take  our  stand  :  it.    Here, 

as  the  friends  of  popular  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  Govern- 
ment, let  us  firmly  resolve,  that,  God  helping  us,  these  rights  -ball  be 
fully  maintained,  and  these  encroachments  successfully  d.     Here 

let  us  firmly  resolve;  that,  God  helping  as,  Government  Bhall  not  build  nor 
own  this  road,  neither  absolutely  nor  conditionally,  neither  entirely  nor 
partly.  Here  let  us  firmly  resolve,  that  Government  shall  not  pat  this 
Rubicon.  And  lure  let  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  our  hearts  be,  that 
the  attempt  to  involve  Government  with  this  road  shall  \«  ■        Victual 

•ial  to  rally  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  the  whole  oountr  •.  in 
defence  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  Government. 
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The  bill  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  0        I 
mittee  on  the  Posl  •  KH<  a  and  Posl    Bo 
uipIi  r  consid 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Ni 
. 1 1 11  ■  1 1 •  1 1 1 1 <  nl  : 
'  I-   it  furtlu  '    That  this    . 

continue  in  foi  ind  that,  a1  i 

piration  of  thai  time,  the  l 
shall  be  abolished,  and  Individ 
tions  shall  thereafter  be 
as  in  carry  anj  thi 

Mr.  SMITH  dd: 

I  w  ish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  an 
Support  oi  in v  amendment.     1  have  read  tl 
which   the  Chairman   i  Committee  on  the 

Po  i  <  'Hire  and  Posl  Bo  ids  introduce  d  . 
the  substitute,  which  he   introduced,  and  1  am 
trained  to  Bay,  that  I  do  not  like  either  of 
them.    I  dislike  both  of  them — and  I  d< 
no  other  reason  than  tint  the]  both  bear  bo  mnch 
resemblance  to  the  existing  p 

SPEAKER     Will   the   gentleman   I 
.  inform  the  Chair,  whether  bepn 
aend  the  original  bill  or  the  substitut 

Mr.  SM  III  1 .      1  have  no  choice.     Whi< ' 
the  Chair  shall  think  most  proper,  1  shall  b 
isfied  with. 

A  Mbmbbr.     Apply  it  to  each. 

Mr.  smith.     Let  my  amendment   be  first  to 
tginal  bill :  and  thru,  if  it  fail  in  that  i 
be  i  i  the  substitute.     [Laugh! 

My  tirst  objection  to  these  papers— f 
shall  call  the  bill  and  substitute — i-.  that  they 
both  propose  to  retain  the  franking  privileg 
Ls  true  that  the  substitute  does  nol  propose  to 
retain  it  to  the  discredit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department — or,  in  other  words,  as  a  charge 
upon  that  Department;    but,  what  is  the  same 


1  ai  '  <  !on- 

■ 

hi'iihl     i 

- 

on  the 

■ 
•        ■ 

i.     I  apprehend,  that, 

r  the 

land,  then-  is  quite  as  mnch  ol  darkni 
i  would 

hter.l     1. 
member  v.  ill  so  far  pr  apla- 

eency,  as  to  make,  if  n 
tacit  •  :.  in  behalf  of  his  own 

whenever  he   i 

the  i;i  [Laughter.]     But,  1  am 

willing  to  a'liuit.  thai  it  may  he  proper  I 

a  limited  numb  at  the  exp 

rrernment,  bo  far  as  the  transportation  is 
concerned.    Hence,  I  am  willing  to  fa  em- 

inent furnish  each  member  of  Congress  with 
stamp-,  di  •       term,  to  the   anion- 

$300  or  $400.  Thes  Btamps  Bhould  be  peculiar. 
They  should  be  made  to  be  used  by  members  of 
Congr  |  :    and    only  in    franking    printed 

.    Let  the  value  of  each  frank  be  one  cent 
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and  let  a  single  frank  be  sufficient  to  frank  two 
ounces.  The  member  of  Congress,  who  should 
not  wish  to  use  all  his  stamps,  would  take  pleas- 
ure in  letting  a  fellow-member  have  the  bal- 
ance. 

Another  objection,  which  I  have  to  these  pa- 
pers, is  not  that  they  propose  more  than  one  rate 
of  postage — but  rather,  that  they  do  not  propose 
more  than  two.  Moreover,  the  higher  of  the  two 
is  of  comparatively  very  little  consequence.  For 
ten  years  to  come,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  let- 
ters would  not  be  affected  by  the  higher  rate. 
In  other  words,  not  one  letter  in  fifty  would  be 
charged  with  the  ten  cents  rate  of  postage.  Then, 
these  papers  are  unreasonable,  in  making  dis- 
tance the  sole  ground  of  difference  in  the  rates  of 
postage.  Distance  is  but  one,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  the  most  important  one,  of  the  grounds  for 
guch  difference.  Density  and  sparseness  of  pop- 
ulation ;  facilities  and  non-facilities  of  carriage  ; 
are  much  more  important  considerations  in  au- 
thorizing and  measuring  such  difference.  Hence, 
then,  although  the  existing  post  office  laws  pro- 
vide for  but  one  rate  of  postage,  and  although 
there  evidently  should  be  more  than  one,  never- 
theless the  papers  before  us  are,  even  in  this 
respect,  hardly  an  appreciable  improvement  on 
those  laws,  so  ill-grounded  and  faulty  is  the 
lugber  rate  of  postage,  which  they  propose. 

To  illustrate  the  error  of  these  papers,  in  ma- 
king mere  distance  the  ground  of  difference,  in 
rates  of  postage: — they  provide,  that  a  letter 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  shall  be  charged 
with  ten  cen  cents ;  and  a  letter  from  San  Fran- 
Cisco  to  any  post  office  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  only  five  cents,  according  to  one 
of  the  papers,  and  with  only  three  cents,  accord- 
ing to  the  other.  But  it  may  be  worth  three 
times  as  much  to  carry  this  letter  from  San 
Francisco,  as  that  letter  to  San  Francisco. 

Both,  then,  because  this  higher  rate  of  postage 
&  to  affect  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  letters-5 
and  because  a  rate  of  postage,  founded  on  so  in- 
sufficient a  reason,  must,  if  adopted,  be  very 
short-lived ;  and,  because,  too,  it  seems  well  nigh 
Impossible,  that  it  should  be  adopted ;  I  shall 
regard  these  papers,  in  the  argument  I  am  now 
nuking  against  them,  as  virtually  proposing  but 
one  rate  of  postage. 

I  have  still  another  objection  to  these  papers. 
It  is  my  chief  one.  They  would  have  Govern- 
ment continue  to  be  the  mail-carrier.  But  I  would 
have  Government  separated  from  such  work,  en- 
tirely and  forever.  I  am  in  favor  of  breaking  up 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  would  have  the 
people  left  as  free  to  choose  their  own  modes  of 
carrying  their  letters,  as  to  choose  their  own  modes 
of  carrying  their  other  property.  Why  should 
Government  carry  the  letters  any  more  than  the 
other  property  of  the  people  ?  Again,  if  Govern- 
ment may  carry  the  property  of  the  people,  why 
not  the  persons  of  the  people  also  ? — why  not  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  property? 

Is  it  said,  that  letters,  especially  some  of  them, 
are  very  precious  and  important,  and  that  there- 
fore the  carrier  of  them  should  be  highiy  trust- 
worthy and  responsible?  I  admit  it  all;  and  I 
bold,  that  this  is  a  reason  why  the  people  should 


not  be  confined  to  one  carrier,  but  should  have  a 
choice  of  carriers — ay,  the  widest  range  of  selec- 
tion. 

Happily  for  the  people,  they  are  not  forbidden 
by  Government  to  transmit  money  by  express. 
They  may  choose  between  the  express  and  the 
mail.  And  what  does  the  choice,  which  they  act- 
ually make,  prove  ?  It  proves,  that  they  prefej 
the  express  to  the  mail ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
express  is  a  more  safe  and  suitable  conveyance 
for  money  than  the  mail  It  proves,  too,  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  people  would,  were  they  not 
restricted  to  the  mail,  extensively  adopt  othej 
modes  of  transmitting  letters,  as  well  as  money, 
This  monopoly  of  Government  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  that  Government  disclaims  all  liabil- 
ity for  damages,  arising  from  either  the  bad  per- 
formance, or  non-performance,  of  the  work  it  has 
monopolized. 

Is  it  said,  that  speed  and  punctuality  are  neces- 
sary in  the  transmission  of  letters  ?  They  are. 
But  this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  against 
abolishing  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  against 
throwing  open  its  work  to  the  freest  and  widest 
competition,  is  a  very  strong  argument  for  doing 
so.  The  motive  for  attaining  speed  and  punctu- 
ality, in  the  case  of  such  competition,  must  be 
unspeakably  stronger,  and  more  effectual,  than 
when,  as  now,  there  is  no  competition.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if,  under  the  pressure  of  un- 
limited rivalry,  a  greater  than  the  present  degree 
of  speed  and  punctuality  should  not  be  attained. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  enterprise, 
sharp  sight,  and  intense  interest  of  individuals, 
and  small  associations,  should  not  accomplish  the 
work  with  far  greater  speed  and  punctuality  than 
characterize  it  in  the  hands  of  Government-  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  Government — Gov- 
ernment, that  is  so  corpulent,  so  unwieldy,  so  lazy. 
so  blundering — should  be  found  to  be  fitted  to  the 
work  of  carrying  the  mail.  But,  we  are  not  left 
to  mere  theory  in  the  case.  The  actual  fact,  that, 
here,  the  mail  is  several  hours,  and,  there,  several 
days,  behind  the  express,  is  as  glaring  as  the  sun, 

Is  it  said,  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  rates 
of  postage  low?  I  admit  it  is.  I  admit,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  commerce  itself,  so  the  more  nearly 
commercial  correspondence  can  be  free,  the  bet- 
ter. And  more  eager  am  I  to  admit,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  affections,  which  is  carried  on 
in  letters  of  friendship  and  love,  should  be  but 
lightly  taxed.  These  admissions,  however,  make 
nothing  against  my  doctrine,  that  Government  is 
not  fit  to  be  the  carrier  of  letters.  On  the  con- 
trary, Government  must  cease  to  be  the  carrier, 
ere  we  can  have,  or,  to  speak  more  safely,  ere  we 
can  be  entitled  to  have,  cheap  postage  either  on 
land  or  sea — either  "  ocean  penny  postage,"  (two 
cents;)  or  any  other  demanded  reduction  of  post- 
age. We  are  not  entitled  to  cheap  postage,  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  Treasury.  There  is 
not  one  good  reason,  why  the  carrying  of  letters 
should  be  a  charge  on  the  common  Treasury — a 
charge  on  the  whole  people.  There  is  not  one 
good  reason  why  they,  who  have  but  little  to  do 
with  letters,  should  be  taxed  to  make  the  trans- 
mission of  them  cheap  to  those,  who  have  much 
to  do  with  letters.     Again,  there  is  not  one  good 


reason,  why  they,  who.se  letters  can  be  carried 
half  tli"  cost,  al  which  the  letters  of  others 
carried,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  as  high  ral 
of  postage,  as  otli 

Th'  irrying  the  mail,  at  the  ex- 

the  common  Treasury,  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  our  naval  and  military  operations 
also  at  such  expense,  is  as  superficial  and  falla- 
cious, as  it  is  plausible  and  current     It  is 
lutely  astonishing,  that  so  many  wise  men  use  this 

tent.     In  turning  mail-carrier,  Government 
goes  entirely  out  of  the  previa  '       f-rnment ; 
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cheap,  because  it  is  subjected  to  so  light  a  charge 
of  transportation:  and,  ere  long,  the  postage  on 
letters,  through  every  part  of  railroad-laced  New 
England,  will  be  very  small."  The  other  brother 
■  :  '•  I  will  remove  to  Nebraska.  It  is  true, 
that  a  home,  in  a  new  country,  has  .n- 

i    9  and  trials.     But  land  and  fuel  are  cheap 
there  ;  and  my  bread  there  will  soon  be  cheap. 

rase  I  shall  soon  grow  it.  As  I  i  merehandif 
too — who  knows  but  Government  will,  ere  long, 
be  so  consistent  with  itself,  as  to  carry  tl 
well  as  letters,  all  over  the  country?  and  at  the 
same  for  all   di  .  short  or  long''" 
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v — even   to  the  most  deserving.      I  do   not 
'ten    due  from    the  rich  and 
;   to   the  poor    and    thinly- 
■  Test     But  it  is  not  due  from  Goveni- 
t.     It  is  due  from  men  to  their  fellow-men  : 
and   is  to   be  paid,  without  the  intervention  of 
<  rovernment.     The  deep  sense  of  such  obligation 
has  been  already  expressed  in  the  bestow  men: 
millions  upon  schools  and  church 

I  would  add,  under  this  head,  that  i*  is  far  from 
re  the  carrying  of  the  mails   left 


to  private  enterprise,  the  people  of  our  new  settle- 
ments would  have  to  pay  higher  rates  of  postage, 
than  they  will  have  to  pay,  if  Government  con- 
tinues to  be  the  mail-carrier.  For,  first,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  so  unfit,  and  so  expensive  a 
carrier  of  the  mail,  the  rates  of  postage  must 
necessarily  be  increased,  and  greatly  increased. 
Second,  the  constantly  and  rapidly  swelling  de- 
ficit in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  already  so 
great,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  estab- 
lish post  offices,  which  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  self-supporting.  Third,  if  the  delivery  of  a 
letter,  mailed  to,  or  from,  our  most  inaccessible 
settlements,  should  cost  so  unsuitable  a  carrier, 
as  Government,  twenty  cents,  it,  nevertheless, 
would  not  cost  a  suitable  carrier  ten  cents. 

There  is  another  objection  to  my  argument 
against  uniform  rates  of  postage.  It  is,  that  such 
uniformity  operates  as  much  in  favor  of  the 
densely-peopled  East,  as  of  the  sparsely-peopled 
West; — as  much,  for  instance,  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  as  the  Nebraska  brother.  It  will  be  said, 
that  if  the  Nebraska  brother  pays  but  three  cents 
on  the  letter  he  receives  from  his  New  England 
brother,  the  New  England  brother,  in  turn,  has  to 
pay  but  three  cents  on  the  letter  he  receives  from 
his  Nebraska  brother.  It  is  true,  that  if  his  only 
correspondence  were  with  his  Nebraska  brother, 
the  New  England  brother  would  not  be  so  much 
wronged  by  uniform  rates  of  postage.  But,  as  a 
general  thing,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  New  England  man  is  with  per- 
sons of  New  England :  and,  hence,  the  charges  on 
the  great  mass  of  his  letters  should  be  regulated, 
not  by  what  it  may  cost  to  carry  letters  through 
the  wilderness,  and  upon  the  bad  roads  of  Ne- 
braska, but  upon  the  good  roads  of  cultivated 
New  England. 

Is  it  honest  to  compel  one  man  to  pay  another 
man's  postage?  Is  it  honest  to  compel  one  State 
to  pay  another  State's  postage  ?  The  Northern 
States  do,  to  a  great  extent,  pay  the  postage  of 
the  Southern  States.  Slavery  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  slavery  is 
fruitful  of  wrongs.  Perhaps,  this  is  one  of  them. 
I  will  pass  no  opinion  on  this  point,  just  now.  I 
will  leave  each  one  to  make  up  his  own  opinion 
upon  it,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In- 
deed, there  is  an  especial  reason  why  it  does  not 
become  me  to  be  finding  fault  with  slavery.  For, 
if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers,  (and  we  all 
know,  that  newspaper  is  only  another  name  for 
truth,)  I  am  now  a  pro-slavery  man.  My  going 
to  bed,  as  calm  as  usual,  that  night,  when  the 
final  vote  on  the  Nebraska  bill  was  to  be  staved 
off  by  a  ceaseless  round  of  cunningly-devised  yeas 
and  uays,  was  fatal  to  all  my  Abolition  fame. 
My  former  honors  are  now  worn  by  others — by 
others,  who  kept  awake  for  liberty,  during  all  the 
long  and  weary  hours  of  that  memorable  night. 
Surely,  surely,  if  I  have,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
become  "a  good  national,"  and  am  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  in  "the  purchase  of  negroes,"  I  ought 
to  be  chary  of  my  words  against  slavery.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Very  unseemly,  very  unnatural,  would  it  be 
for  a  young  convert  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the 
idol  of  his  new  faith.  But,  to  return  from  this 
digression.  I  was  saying,  that  the  Northern  States 


have  to  pay  much  of  the  postage  of  the  Southern. 
While,  in  the  free  portion  of  the  nation,  the  post- 
age exceeds  the  expenditure,  in  the  slave  portion 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  postage;  and  that. 
too,  by  the  great  sum  of  $1,311,907.* 

Most  heartily  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  rejoice,  that 
our  post  office  ship  has  run  ashore.  As  my 
amendment  shows,  I  am  willing  to  have  it  so  far 
patched  up,  that  it  may  be  kept  at  sea  a  couple 
of  years  longer,  whilst  other  and  fit  craft  is  made 
ready  to  take  its  place.  After  that,  let  the  poor 
broken  thing  be  left  to  lie  on  shore — a  wreck  to 


* 

Postage  collected 

Expenditure 

in  year  ending 

in  year  ending 

Free. 

June  30,  1853. 

June  30,  1853. 

Maine 

- 

-    $125,194 

$112,654 

New  Hampshire 

81,703 

67,311) 

Vermont 

- 

78,638 

96,860 

Massachusetts 

453,966 

294,366 

Rhode  Island 

- 

47,377 

30^817 

Connecticut 

- 

146,364 

121,365 

New  York 

- 

-    1,175,516 

829,421 

New  Jersey 

- 

89,074 

109,913 

Pennsylvania 

- 

-       488,308 

414,043 

Ohio 

- 

375,759 

531,392 

.Michigan 

- 

96,757 

182,872 

Indiana  - 

- 

137,339 

174,351 

Illinois     - 

- 

175,346 

264, 223 

Iowa 

- 

40,980 

55. 335 

Wisconsin 

- 

73,570 

78,606 

California 

- 

123,152 

242,043 

Oregon     - 

- 

9,7 

52,282 

Minnesota 

3,529 

3,848 

•     722,369 

$3,661,701 

Surplus,  $60,668 

Slave. 

Delaware 

- 

-      $16,310 

$16,357 

Maryland 

- 

152,158 

239,953 

District  of  Columb 

ia         37,832 

33,006 

Virginia 

- 

183,472 

398,769 

North  Carolina 

60,751 

204,806 

South  Carolina 

82,985 

157,573 

Georgia 

- 

-       142,800 

279,441 

Florida 

- 

16,878 

45,950 

Alabama 

- 

96,091 

223,620 

Mississippi 

- 

73,108 

151,422 

Arkansas 

- 

2  .'..105 

103,692 

Texas      - 

- 

47,164 

161,149 

Tennessee 

- 

85,701 

134,909 

Kentucky 

- 

112,542 

191,114 

Missouri 

- 

98,781 

188,041 

Louisiana 

128,170 

141,953 

$1,359,848 

.-2,671,755 

Deficiency. 

$1,311,907. 

V n  Ctrl  M  it 

whether  to  be  free  or  slave. 

New  Mexico 

- 

$517 

$19,925 

Utah 

- 

955 

3,633 

Nebraska 

- 

— 

237 

$1,472  $23,795 

Deficiency,  $22.32:;. 

Total  of  deficiency  in  Pi^t  Office  Department,  for 
year  ending  June  30, 1353,  aside  from  ocean  mail 
service,  $1^273,562. 


admonish  the  people,  so  long  as  it  shall  lie  rotting  Department  cost  the  people,  for  the  year  ending 
there,  of  the  folly  of  permitting  Government  to  last  June,  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  cost,  for  the 
be  the  carrier  of  their  letters  and  papers.  How  ;  year  ending  the  present  June,  -will  exceed  the 
i3  the  time  for  the  people  to  determine  to  take  .  sum  of  $3,500,000;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  the 
into  their  own  hands  their  own  work  of  carrying  j  Post  Office  Department  will,  in  the  year  ending 
their  own  letters  and  papers.     Am  I  asked,  how—  |  next   June,   load   the   people    with    the   loss    of 


by  what  means — the  people  can  do  this  work? 
I  answer,  that  is  none  of  our  business.  It  is  no 
more  our  business — the  business  of  Government — 

to  make  this  inquiry,  than  it  would  be  to  inquire, 
Low  the  people  could  build  their  roads  and  OS 


>,000.  Will  the  people  be  patient  under 
these  enormous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  losses  ? 
They  will  not  be.  And  they  will  not  be  patient 
with  the  present  Congress,  if  we  do  not,  and  that. 
too,  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  pro- 


and  manage  their  schools  and  chun  h>-,  without  .  \  ids  for  the  speedy  termination  of  these  lo- 

the  intervention  of  (iovernnnrit.     Govern]  To   protect    myself    from    misapprehension.    I 

to  leave  the  people  to  do  their  own  work,  in  their  would              □  all  imputation  of  mismanagement 

own  way — be  toad  way  the  best  or  the  worst,  in  the  Poet  Office  Department     I  presume,  that 

That  the  people's  way  for  carrying  their  own  let-  il  is  .i-  well  D        \     .  at  the  present  time 

ters  and  papers  would,  however  good  or  bad,  h  I  believe,  that  they,  who  have  the 

fur  better  than  the  way,   in   which   meddling,  control  of  it,  are  upright  and  able  men.    But  the 

usurping  Government  has  done  it,  there  is  BOt  th(  partment  is  itself  a  wrong  :— 

least  n-a-o ii  to  doubt  therefor               administration  of  it  must 

Perhaps,!   shall  be  told,  thai  the  people  will  Barily,  be  a  wroi                         ryadmi 

not  consent  to  pay,  in   any  cases,  higher  rat  '   it,  however  able  or  well-in!                      '    par- 

•  thai  they  now  pay — no,  not  even  if  they  take  of  the  inherent  wrong              '    which 

are  recompensed  fourfold  for  it  by  I<               of  ministered. 

postage  in  the  greal  majority  of  cases.    Perhaps,  in, the  P                    partment  broken  up — 

I  shall  be  fold,  that,  rather  than  have  the  rates  of  and  tl                                      taking  of  books  by 

postage  different  for  different  di              or  for  an;  ™»nt    Ln  this  wise,  too,  the  people  would 

other  Cause,  the    people    will    prefer    to    have    the  '•                   1    of  another  great   tax.      There    is    no 

Government  continue  to  be  the  mail-carrier,  and  i  danger,  that  there  will  i.  enough. 

that,  too, even  though  the  Post  Office  tere  will  still  h                     >ks  madi 


shall  continue  to  gink  d(  eper  and  deeper  in  debt 
Bui  the  people  are  nol  bo  blind  to  their  own  In- 
terests, as  not  to  see,  thai  the  losses  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  \\„-  losses  of  tin-  1 
and  thai  the  LoBSei  of  the  Treasury  are  the  losses 
of  themseh es.  Nor  are  the  people  so  per 
and  suicidal  as  to  array  themselves,  deliberately 
and  perseveringly,  against  their  known  int< 

Thrice  welcome  to  my  whole  hearl  would  be 
the  breaking  op  of  the  Posl  Office  Department] 
Not  merely,  however,  at  r  evi  a  mainly,  bow* 
because  I  de-ire  a  reform  in  the  Government,  at 

that    point.      It    is    true,   that    I    do   deeply  de-ire 

this  particular  reform,  tor  its  own  Bake.     Never- 
theless, my  deep  desire  for  it  is  chiefly  ' 
would  lead  the  way  to  Bumerous  wise,  and  wide, 
and  radical  reforms  in  the  theories  and  prai 
of   civil   governme  !,   thereby,   do   much 

toward  bringing  forward  the  day,  vrhen  civil 
ernment  shall  be  confined  to  it  legitimate 

province  of  protecting  persons  and  property. 
The  Post  Office  Department  broken  up — and 

there  would,  then,  be   no  franking  privilege.      In 


I  .otild  make  |  nment 

throw  open  the  P  e,  and  I  I  Sur- 

9  ho  col- 
for  book-making 
ivernment,  now,  loads  the  mail  with,  and 

mong  those,  who  do  in   three, 

read  them,  will  be  published  at  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  ■'  which  they  are  dow 

published:   and,  moreover,  they  will  get  into  the 

hands  of  those,  who  will  read  them — for,  it  may 
may  be  presumed,  that  they,  who  go  to  t! 

buying  their  books,  will  read  them. 

Bui  the  I  to  the  people  by  the 

ap  of  t!  Department  will 

little  &■  mtpared  with  the  as 

by  that  n  a  Government  and  people 

from  no  small  amount  of  corruption.     There  are 
more    than    twenty-three    thousand    post 

The  posts  their  deputies  and  clerks,  must 

her  number  more  than  fifty  thousand.  It 
is,  of  course,  expected,  that  they  shall  all  wear 
the  livery  of  the  Administration  ;  and,  alas,  too 
of  them  feel  themseh  i  tibly 


this  wise,  the  people  would  be  Baved  much  more  tempted  to  fulfil  the  expectation  I  Then,  connect 
than  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  According  to  with  this  patronage  the  negotiations  for  mail 
some  estimates,  more  than  even  two  millions,  a  contracts,  and  all  the  powers  and  influences  inci- 
year.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  say  here,  that,  dental  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  it  will 
even    were    the    mail    taken   out  of  the  hands  uf    be  Strang!  I  —nay,  inexpressibly  honorable 

nment,  I  would  still  be  willing  to  have  Gov-  to  human  nature — if  an  immense  and  ever-swell- 
arnmenl  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  a  limited  ing  tide  of  corruption  should  not  attend  upon  the 
•.mount  of  printed  matter,  at  the  hands  of  mem-  organization  and  operations  of  that  Department. 
bersofC  Of  course,  it  could  not,  in  that  ,      But,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  individuals  and 

■  yent,  be  done  in  the  way  suggested  at  the  be-  associations,  that  would  take  the  place  of  Gov- 
ginning  of  iiy  rtmarkS.  Eut  Kjhat  the  franking  ernment,  in  carrying  the  mail,  would  be  as  cor- 
privili  would  net  oe  the  whole  amount,  •    51  and  corrupting  in  the  work,  as  Government 

that  the  people  would  save  by  the  breaking  up!  i.  Admit,  that  they  would  be  as  corrupt — nev- 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  Including  what  |  ertheless  they  could  not  be  as  corrupting.  The 
was  paid  to  ocean  mail  steamers,  the  Post  Office  '  corrupting  power  of  individuals  and  associations 


8 


is  as  nothing,  compared  with  that  of  Government. 
For,  whilst  Government  remains  pure,  it  will  be 
both  disposed  and  able  to  control  guilty  individ- 
uals and  associations.  But  when  Government 
itself  has  yielded  to  corruption,  the  restraining 
barriers  are  broken  down,  and  all  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost. 

I  must  close.  I  have  not  said  all,  that  I  in- 
tended to  say.  But,  as  the  remainder  of  our 
session  may  be  very  short,  so  we  must  make  our 
speeches  short.  If  this  Congress  would  do  a 
better  thing  than  any  Congress  has  ever  done, 
let  it  declare,  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
shall,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  cease  to  exi^t ; 
and  shall  then  give  place  to  such  machinery,  as 
the  people  shall  select  and  employ;  and  to  as 
perfect  freedom,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
carry  their  letters  in  what  way  they  will,  as  they 
now  exercise  in  carrying  their  beef,  and  pork, 
aud  flour,  and  themselves. 

What  I  have  said  is  in  harmony  with  the 
amendment,  which  I  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk.  I 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many,  who  hear  me, 
will  believe,  that  my  amendment  will  be  unpop- 
ular in  some  quarters,  especially  in  the  new  and 
scantily  peopled  portions  of  the  country.  But  I 
am,  yet,  to  be  convinced,  that  it  will  be  unpopu- 
lar, even  there.  I  am,  yet,  to  be  convinced,  that 
so  just  and  wise  a  measure,  as  the  abolition  of 


the  Post  Office  Department,  will  work  loss  to 
any  portion  of  the  countiy.  A  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  Democratic  Government ! — copied,  in 
the  ignorant  infancy  of  that  Government,  from 
monarchy  and  despotism  1  at  war  with  the  whole 
genius  and  framework  of  that  Government  I — 
tell  it  not,  that  any  section,  or  any  worthy  inter- 
ests, of  our  people  can  be  injured  by  the  abolition 
of  a  so  entirely  misplaced  usurpation  ! 

I  will  admit,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  my  proposition  is  unpopular.  Hap- 
pily for  me,  I  have  no  popularity  to  jeopard.  I 
belong,  as  I  said,  in  this  place,  a  few  months  ago, 
to  a  solitary  party;  or,  if  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman]  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  to  that  dual  party,  composed 
of  himself  and  myself.  [Laughter.]  But,  though 
I  have  no  popularity  to  jeopard,  nevertheless, 
many,  who  hear  me,  have.  I  hope,  however, 
that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  tram- 
meled by  it,  on  this  occasion.  I  hope,  that  they 
will  remember,  that  justice  is  more  important 
than  popularity,  and  that  he,  who  honors  the 
demands  of  justice,  will  acquire  an  increasing 
and  enduring  respect,  which  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  any  popularity,  and,  especially, 
than  that  vulgar  and  mushroom  popularity, 
which  is  the  poor  pay  for  trampling  on  justice. 
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in  the  Constitution,  which  requires  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue,  to  originate  in  the  House.  For  1 
do  not  believe,  that  this  provision  was  intended 
to  restrict,  or  qualify,  the  treaty-making  power.  ' 
lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  and 
Senate.  To  understand  our  duty,  we  must  see 
what  we  get  in  exchange  for  the  money  we  vote. 
If  we  find,  that  we  get  the  worth  of  our  money,  j 
or  anywhere  near  the  worth  of  our  money,  wc 
are  not  to  hesitate  to  vote  the  money. 

There  are  but  two  material  things,  that  we  get.  ' 
One  of  these   is   our  release  from  the   eleventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo — the 
article  which,  although   so  lightly  spoken  of  by 
tli3    honorable    gentleman    from    Missouri.    [Mr. 
Benton,]  does,  nevertheless,  make  us  liable,  in  . 
Borne  sense,  and  in  some  degree,  for  Indian  den- 
redations  upon  the  Mexicans.      It  is   .-aid.  that 
our  liabilities  in  this  article  are  too  indefinite  to 
create  any  obligations  upon  us.     But  1  hold,  that ! 
the  more  indefinite  they  are,  the  worse  they  are, 
and  the  more  eager  should  we  bf  to  escape  from  ] 
them.     To  say;  that  they  create  no  obligations 
whatever  upon  us,  strikes  me  as  very  extravagant. 
For  one,  I  should  be  willing,  ay  glad,  to  sec  our 
Government  pay  a  considerable,   though   not  an 
unreasonable,  sum  to  liberate  us  from  the  obli- 
gations of  this  article,  whatever  those  obligations 
are. 

The  other  material  thing,  that  wc  get  by  this 
treaty,  is  territory.  This  territory  is  valuable  to 
us,  because  it  is  essential  to  the  best  railroad 
route  from  the  southern  portion  of  our  country 
to  the  Pacific.  But  though  I  would  have  our 
Government  do  what  it  reasonably  can  to  provide 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  centre,  and  the  North, 
with  the  best  railroad  route  to  the  Pacilic,  which 
the  Maker  of  the  earth  has  afforded,  1  must,  nev- 
ertheless, insist,  that  Mexico,  so  far  as  she  can 
furnish  the  ground,  should  be  glad  to  furnish  it, 
without  price,  if  others  will  build  the  roads. 

But  this  territory  is  much  more  than  we  need 
for  the  routes  of  railroads.  The  more,  how- 
ever, the  worse,  said  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton;]  and  by  a  good  story, 
told  in  his  own  happy  way  of  telling  his  good 
stories,  he  illustrated  his  position,  that  there  arc 
lands  so  poor,  that  to  own  them  is  to  be  impov- 
erished, rather  than  enriched.  But,  with  all 
deference  to  that  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
is  even  more  full  of  learning  and  experience  than 
he  is  of  years,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
more  land  we  get  from  Mexico,  (by  righteous 
means,)  the  better.  1  would,  that  the  treaty 
gave  us  whole  provinces;  yes,  and  even  all  Mex- 
ico. 

Poor  Mexico  needs  to  be  brought  under  radi- 
cally transforming  influences.  indeed,  she  is 
perishing  for  the  lack  of  them.  It  is  for  her  life, 
that  she  cease  to  be  an  independent  nation;  and 
not  only  so,  but,  also,  that  she  become  a  part  of 
our  nation.  For,  say  what  we  will  of  its  faults 
and  crimes,  (and  I  look  with  very  great  sadness 
of  heart  upon  some  of  them.)  our  nation  is  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  civilizing  and  renovating 
agencies,  that  are  at  work  in  the  world. 

And,  again,  is  there  not  some  danger,  that  Mex- 
ico, if  not  annexed  to  us,  will  pass  under  the  wing 


of  Spain,  or  of  some  other  European  nation?  But, 
gentlemen  will  tell  us,  that  the  '•  Monroe  doc- 
trine'' is  an  effectual  shield  from  that  danger. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have,  thus 
incidentally,  stumbled  upon  the  '■  Monroe  doc- 
trine," that  we  spend  a  lew  minutes  upon  it,  and, 
therefore,  a  few  minutes  less  upon  the  treaty. 

I  am  well  ♦ware,  sir,  in  what  admiration  this 
doctrine  is  held.  It  is  glorified  in  this  House, 
and  glorified  throughout  the  bind.  There  i*  no 
greater  political  heresy  than  to  doubt  its  sound- 
ness. It  is  commended,  to  us  by  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  names.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
authority  that  I  would  bow,  but  to  truth  ;  and, 
as  1  look  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  is  utterly 
empty  of  truth,  and  full  of  arrogance  and  bra- 
vado. This  doctrine  is  very  palatable  to  our  pa- 
triotism, inasmuch  as  it  arrogates  a  very  exalted 
place  and  mission  for  our  nation.  It  invests  us 
with  the  right  of  regulating  the  relations  between 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  people  of 
the  other.  It  makes  us,  in  a  word,  dictator  of 
the  whole  earth. 

'this  doctrine  is  brave  and  defiant;  and  it, 
therefore,  gratifies  our  conceit  of  our  courage  and 
power. 

And,  yet.  sir.  warmly  as  this  doctrine  is  cher- 
ished by  tt:,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  be  the 
hist  people  on  earth  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  such 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  is  at  fatal  war  with  our 
corner-stone  doctrine,  that  every  people  is  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  its  own  form  of  Government.  For 
us  to  set  up  ;-  the  Monroe  doctrine,''  is  to  turn 
our  back  upon  tin;  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  to  deny  :  to  li\  e  down  ;  to  lie  down  ;  our  own 
fundamental  principles,  for  us  to  refuse  to  other 
peoples  and  nations  the  right  to  separate  from 
each  other,  as  the}'  please  ;  or  unite  with  each 
other,  as  they  please  ;  or  change  their  forms  of 
Government,  as  they  please  ;  U  to  be  guilty  of  re- 
pealing the  principles,  on  which  our  own  nation 
deliberately  founded  itself.  For  tts  to  restrict 
other  Governments,  as  '-the  Monroe  doctrine" 
would  restrict  them,  is,  virtually,  to  ignore  and 
deny  the  foundation  and  legitimacy  of  our  own 
Government. 

But,  sir,  wc  arc  either  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
or  insincere.  We  would  not  approve — nay,  we 
would  not  abide — :'  the  Monroe  doctrine,'  were  it 
applied  to  ourselves.  Suppose  our  nation  should, 
for  any  reasons  whatever,  wish  to  blend  itself 
with  Great  Britain,  would  it  lie  restrained  from 
doing  so  by  its  committal  to  '•  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine?" Oh,  no  !  And  yet.  that  wish  would  be 
directly  in  thej'ace  of  'the  Monroe  doctrine.'' 
Suppose  Mexico  and  Brazil,  hearing  of  this  wish, 
should  put  their  veto  upon  its  indulgence.  How 
quick  would  we  scout  the  veto,  and  bid  them 
mind  their  own  business,  whilst  we  minded  our.-7 
But,  if  they  have  no  right  to  forbid  our  fusion 
with  Great  Britain,  pray-,  what  right  should  we 
have  to  forbid  the  proposition  of  llayti  to  join 
France,  or  Chili  to  join  China,  or,  (most  terrific 
of  all  terrific  things',  in  the  eyes  ol  an  American 
filibuster!)  Cuba  tojo'n  England? 

The  truth  is.  that  our  rapid  progress  in  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  power,  has  made  us  forgetful 
of  the  equal  rights  of  tho  nations  of  the  oarth. 
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-pinion?   liberty;    and   such  ia   tbe   liberty,  for  My, doctrine  <>t  annexation  and               in  is  not 

which  a  proud  nation  contends.     It  is  tyranny;  to  be   stretched  over  every  folly,  that   may  lay 

for  it  invade- and  strikes  down  equal  rights.    But  claim  to  countenance  from  the  doctrine. 

liberty  acknowledges  and  defends  the  equal  I  spoke  of  Hie  right  ol  the  British  Provim 

rights  oi  all   men,  ami  all  nations.     There  is  not  annex  themselves  to  our  nation.     I  hope.  that,  in 

time  lor  me  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  true  due  time,  the  right  will  be  exercised  ;  and  tl  a 

liberty.     They   will    be   known   to  all.  who  bow  Bqgl&nd  will  lei  1,  that  she  cannot  justly  re>i?t 

themselves, gratefully  and  lovingly,  to  her  claims,  the  exercise  of  it.     Bat,  1   hope,  for  more  than 

There  is  not  time  for  me  to  prove,  that  it  is  her  such  annexation.     I  hope  for  the  annexation  to 

bme  character,  which  I  have  giten  to  true  liberty.  |  hj  of  every  o:her  part  ui  Netfj  America*    To 


bring  the  various  peoples  of  North  America  into  '  and  of  the  overflowing  Treasury,  which  is  the 


a  nation  with  ourselves,  would  be  to  briny,-  them 
under  a  rapid  process  of  enlightenment,  civiliza- 
tion, and  homegeneq&sness  with  each  other  and 
with  us.  1  trust,  that  we  shall  be  a  better  people, 
by  that  day.  But  bad,  as  we  now  are.  even  in 
that  case,  tew  of  our  neighbors  would  become 
worse,  and  most  of  them  would  become  better,  by 
becoming  like  us.  Were  all  North  America  to 
become  one  union,  it  might  not  long  remain 
s  ich.  But  the  various  unions,  into  which  it 
would  divide,  would  be  more  intelligent,  useful, 
and  happy,  than  if  they  had  never  constituted 
one  nation. 

Let  Cuba  come  to  us,  if  she  wishes  to  c 
She  belongs  to  us,  by  force  of  her  geographical 
position.  Let  her  come,  even  if  she  shall  not 
previously  abolish  her  slavery.  I  am  willing  to 
risk  the  subjection  of  her  slavery  to  a  common 
fate  with  our  own.  Slavery  mist  be  a  short-lived  short  time  since,  that  he  considered  this  House 
thing  in  this  land.  Under  our  laws,  rightly  inter-  nude,-  absolute,  unquestionable  obligation  to  vote 
prated,  and  under  the  various  mighty  intiuenccs  tin-  money.  Or  lie  stated,  rather,  thai  the  treaty 
at  work  t\>v  liberty  in  this  land,  slavery  is  to  come  was  perfe;  t  in  its  obligation,  without  the  action 
to'.a  speedy  termination.  God  grant,  that  it  may  of  this  Ilousfe,  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
be  a  peaceful  one!  absolute  and  complete  in   its  obligation.     But  I 

I  would   not   force   Cuba   into  our  nation,  nor    understand   the  gentleman   to  say,  now.  that    lie 
pay  $25  >,00  1,000  tor  her,  nor  $2QQ,0Q  1,0  I  '—no.     will  exercise  his  discretion,  and   that   ha  will  not 


consequence  of  our  tariff  system,  become  mid  on 
the  suttject  of  figures.  Wifh  them  millions  are 
but  little  more  than  thousands.  Were  our  Treas- 
ury well  nigh  empty,  as  it  always  s'.xoul  I  be;  an  I 
were  our,st  itesmeu  to  study  the  va'ue  of  m  mey, 
in  the  light  of  the  tods  of  the  poor,  win  earn  it. 
these  stfttcsnt^  would  not  make  so  light  of  im- 
as  they  now  do. 

Ten  millions  for  what  this  treaty  gives  us!  In 
teem,  it  is  net  only  a  very  excessive,  but  an 
outrageously  excessive,  remuneration.  I  do  not 
.  that  I  would  not  vote  live  millions.  Perhaps, 
1  would,  but  not  because  1  would  believe  five 
millions  to  lie  no  mofe  than  a  reasonable  sum. 
It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  too  large  a 
sum. 

Mr.  WASilUURX.  of  Maine,  (interrupting)  If 
I  understand  the  gentleman  correctly,  he  said,  a 


u  >r  ev.  n  SI  00,  '  1,0  i  l.  But  when  she  wishes  to 
come.  I  w  oul  1  li  ivc-her  come  ;  and  that  I  may 
be  m. ire  clearly  understood  on  this  point.  I  add, 
th  it  I  would  not  have  her  watt,  always,  for  the 
con -cut  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Now.  if  this 
is  jilihus  i'.-i  ■•;»,  then  all  1  hive  to  s  iv  is  •■make 
the  man  of  it !  "      [Great  laughter.] 

I  di  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  the 
people  are  the  slaves  and  property  of  th<  ir  Gov- 
eruni'iit.  I  believe,  that  Government  is  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  use 
ot  Go  .  er.ioi  ■  i  |  iver,  I  do  not  acknowl 
that  any  nation,  or  province,  or  people,  is  amena- 
ble to  any  other  hum  m  Government  titan  that, 
which  they  h  ive  themselves  cho3en. 

But,  to  re'ur.i  from  my  •  ij  [laughter] 

to  the  treaty.     The  treaty  ertlls  on  us  to  vote 
money  to  Mexico,  in  exchange  for  what  w 
from  her.     Is  the  sum  u  i  ore  iter  than  it  sb  mid 


Then,  I  mist   cheerfully  vote  it.     Nay,  it    !y  large  a 


vol  •  the  leu  mil  lion-.  Also,  that  he  will  not  call 
for  the  information,  because  the  President  is  uol 
bound  to  give  any  information  in  relation  to  the 
treaty.  1  ask  him  whether,  if  he  should  call  upon 
the  President  for  the  information  necessary  to 
enlighten  him  upon  the  Bubjeet,  in  this  excrcCc 
of  bis  discretion,  which  be  now  claims  the  right 
to  use,  see  therein,  reasous  why  he 

Tor  the  ten  milli  cis '.' 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  need   no  such  enlightenment. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that   corruption    attends 

treaty.     I  know  no*,  and,  far  present  purpo- 

.  care  not,  whether  this  is  so.  The  question 
iji'io  i  is  u  »t  b  ■tore  us,  a  id  for  wont  else 
could  I  wish   to  see  "the  pap  The  actual 

provisions  of  the  treaty  constitute  all,  that  is  le- 
gitimately b  f>re  us;  and  the  only  ques  ion  for 
n<  t )  d  ■  ■  .1  ■.  in  governing  on  occa- 

sion, ii  wm  ah  t  $10,0  IJ,0J0  is  not   s  i  ex  lessive- 


tba!  we  h  i  i   be  ter  disobey  the 


may  be  even  m  ich  greater  than  it  should  be,  an  I 
my  o  dig. iti  >u  to  vote  it  remain  uabrofcen.  l-'<>r. 
I  mast  mi',  fbr  any  slight  cause,  dijob  iy  the  law — 
'•the  supreme  law  of  the  !and.':  Bar,  it  I  believe 
the  sum  to  be  several  times  greater  than  i  should 
be,  then  it  is  better,  that  I  disobey  than  obey  the 
law.  I  dio  thus  believe  ;  and,  therefore,  I  elect 
t  >  disobey  the  law.    1 1  o  vote  the  required 

sum.  1  am  conscious  of  my  responsibilities  for 
the  refusal.  I  confess  myself  to  be  a  law-breaker  ; 
and  1  appeal  to  common  sense  and,  the  public 
conscience  for  my  justification.  Start  not  at  my 
admission,  that  I  am  a  law-breaker.  Even  you. 
who  believe  with  me,  that  this  treaty  is  a  law, 
would  consent  to  break  it  on  the  same  principle, 
that  I  do.  That  is,  you  would  consent  to  brjak 
it,  if  you  thought,  as  I  think,  that  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  treaty  is  several  times  as  great,  as 
it  should  l>e. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  statesmen  have,  under 
the  influence  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  nation, 


treaty,  and  break  a  "supreme  Paw  of  the  land," 
than  \o  e  i:.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  think  it 
our  duty  to  break  the  law:  or,  to  w-c  the  less 
startling  phrase  of  the  day.  to  render  the  law.  at 
this  ten  million  point,  "inoperative  and  void.' 
[Ltughter.]  _    . 

Happily,  1  shall  not  need  lo  regard  as  cnmi- 
nals,  tli  we.  whose  votes,  on  thi-  oceasi  in,  shall 
d. ff-r  f  om  my  own.  The  difference  between  us 
mivbe  but  an  hinest  dilfereacce  of  judgment. 
Happily,  too.  it  is  only  money,  th  it  we  lose"  by 
voting  too  hug.'  a  sura  to  Mexico.  Wacrei-. 
should  there  1  e  war  between  us  a:i  I  her,  in  eon- 
,ce  id'  leaving  unsettled  wait  this  treaty 
settles,  the  loss  to  bo  h  n.i  ions  would  be  iufi  dte- 
ly  greater,  than  a  I03S  of  m  mey.  I  bid  r.\i\\ji- 
we  should  nuke  an  absolute  gift  of  ten  millions 
to  Mexico  thau  that  we  should  fire  one  gu  i  at 
her — and  even,  too,  if  that  one  gun  shoal  I  hit 
nobody. 


iksib  A  BUitfouiiiu*  rwivaa,  wasu^gioj,-,  u.  u 


LETTER 


G E E  R I T   SMI T H , 


ON 


THE  IliTIPROflTY  TREATY. 


linn.  II  Hamlin,  U.  S.  Senate:  neighbors,  is  especially  import  tad 

Dkak  Sir:    I  learn,  «  ith  surprise  and  ill  this  ire  ^hall  not  fail  to  do,  if  we  haTe 

rret,  ihat  yon  are  not  decidi  dly  in  favor  fre<  with  th«  no.     We  mnj  never  l)c 

of  the  '•Reciprocity  Tre  I  and  lhat,  one  in  name  with  our  British   neighbors. 

possibly,   you   may   oppose   its   adoption.  But  Iree  trade  wiih  them  and  its  resulting 

B  lievimr,  as  Ido,  that  the  people  of  Maine  social  <  lions,  and  ever-growing 

are  lo  benefit  more  1>\  the  Treat)  ilnn  an  limitations,  would  make  h  iii'-m 

equal  number  of  people  in  any  other  of  in  realty.     Ami  if  wc  are  one  with  them 

the  States,  I  had  supposed,  that  iti  i  Sena-  in  reaHly,  it  ia  comparative!)  unimportant, 

lors  of  Maine  would  be  especially  favom-  whether  we  shall  ever  bei  with 

ble  to  it.    But  I  am  informed,  thai  it  is,  as  ihem  in  name.     The  free  tr;  I      lada 

an   inhabitant  of  Maine,  that  you  hesitate  with  the   United   Stales,  will  be   the  ur- 
to  s  up  port  it.  I  annexation  of  t  United 

1'.  .  ,i  -         I  have  nen  lb  i  T  •  s.     M  rny  supp 

and   have   no    precise    knowledge   of  its  its  literal  an  in  [  am  more  inclined 

character,  and  am  too  much  occupied  with  to   believe,   that    com  men  lion 

various  urgent  m  itters  in  learn  more  of  it  h  ill,  .n  least  for  ihe  present 

how,  I  ouvhi  not  to  make  this  eoramuni-  the  desire  for  political  annexation.     .And 

cation.     Nevertheless,  my  interest  in  ihc  if,  in  the  end,  Canada  sh  ;>art 

Treaty  is  so  deep,  that  1  must  express  it,  ol  this  nation,  the  greater  the  likeness  be- 

although  at  the  risk  of  betraying  great  ig-  tween   her  people  and   ours,  the  greater 

norance  of  its  provisions.  the  prospect  of  harmony  and  prosperity, 

I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade  between  our  in  Bueh  union.     In  this  t,  there 

country  and  the  British  North  American  as  well  a>  m  others,  the  assimilating  m- 

Province?.     I  am  infavofofit  forthe  gen-  fluences  of  free  trade  ooaatitute  an  argu- 

cral  reason,  that  rail   parts  of  the   world  ment  in  favorof  our  es         diing  free  trade 

should  obey  ihe  laws  of  nature,  and  enjoy  with  Canada.      It  is  on  these,  its  assimi- 

free  trade  with  each  other.     I  am  in  favor  lating  influences,  that  I  base  my  opinion, 

of  it  for   the    particular  reason,  atso,  that,  that    Tree  trade  will   supersede  the  present 

these  Provinces,  b<  ing  our  neighbors,  re-  desire  for  annexation.     When  free  trade, 

strictions  on  their  trade  with  us,  are  espe-  combined   with  other   causes,  shall  liave 

cidly  inconvenient  and    injurious.      If  we  reached  the  effect,  the  world  over,  of  ma- 

inust  be  strangers   to  any  portion  of  our  king  ihe  man  of  one  nation  like  the  man 

lellow-mcn,  let  it  not  be  to  our  neighbors,  of  another,  ihe  tendency,  in  my  judgment, 

To  multiply  ties,  and  extend  intercourse,  will  be  m>i  so  much   to  ihe  uniting  as  to 
and  grow  into  homo-'cneousness,  wiih  our  I  the  subdividing  of  nations.    National  pride 


and  jealousy  will  then  have  abated ;  and 
then  men  will  peacefully  apportion  them- 
selves into  smaller  nations,  tor  the  sake  of 
greater  convenience. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Treaty  under  con- 
sideration does  not  provide  lor  free  trade 
in  all  property.  I  am  aware,  that  it  does 
not,  and  I  add,  that  I  am  sorry  it  does 
n>  t. 

The  argument  for  free  trade  in  all  prop- 
erty I  regard  as  unanswerable.  Never- 
theless, 1  do  not  clsiin,  that  the  argument 
for  lice  trade  in  manufactures  is  as  strong 
a?  the  argument  for  free  trade  in  natural 
productions.  With  some  plausibility  mav 
Government  say,  that  it  must  protect  the 
labor  of  its  subjects  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing competition  of  foreign  labor;  and 
wah  more  plausibility  it  may  say,  thai 
tii.  re  are  many  foreign  fabrics,  which  min- 
ister to  luxury,  and  immorality,  and  ruin  ; 
and  the  importation  of  which  should,  there- 
fore, be  discouraged,  if  not,  indeed,  for- 
bidden. But  whatever  may  be  said,  in  re- 
gard to  the  "many  inventions,  which  man 
hath  sought  out,"  nevertheless  to  the  free 
e>:  -hange,  among  all  nations,  of  what  God 
hah  made,  no  objections  can  be  raised 
but  what  are  palpably  at  war  with  divine 
ordinations — but  what,  in  a  word,  are  pal- 
pably atheistic. 

The  first  and  highest  duty,  then,  of  a 
nation,  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  trade, 
is  to  admit  into  the  list  of  free  articles  all 
natural  productions.  To  perform  this  duty 
is  to  acknowledge  and  honor  the  Deitv. 
To  refuse  to  perform  it,  is  glaringly  to  deny 
and  dishonor  Him.  Moreover,  to  perform 
this  duty,  and  to  allow  the  free  exchange 
of  the  products  of  God's  hands,  is  to  open 
the  way  for  performing  the  other  duty  ol  al- 
low ing  the  free  exchange  of  the  products  of 
man's  hands.  Now,  the  plainest  and  most 
sacred  of  these  two  duties  our  Provincial 
neighbors  stand  ready  to  perform.  They 
propose  a  free  exchange  with  us  of  natural 
productions.  We  cannot  refuse  their  prop- 
osition and  be  innocent.  To  say,  that  we 
will  not  consent  to  an  exchange  of  natu- 
ral productions,  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  an  exchange  of  manufactures,  is  to 
prove  ourselves  to  be  most  unreasonable  ; 
as  unreasonable  as  the  man  who  should 
refuse  to  deal  with  his  neighbor  in  wood 
and  water,  unless  he  is,  also,  permitted  to 
deal  with  him  in  pins  and  penknives.  It 
is,  also,  to  prove  ourselves  to  be  most  hyp- 


ocritical ;  for,  in  claiming,  that  these  Prov- 
inces should  allow  free  irade  with  us  in 
manufactures,  we  must,  if  honest,  claim, 
that  they  should  allow  ir  with  Great  Britain 
also.  But  are  we  ourselves  willing  to  have 
free  trade  with  Great  Britain  ?  We  are 
not.  /am;  but  we  are  not.  Are  we  our- 
selves willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment by  d.rect  taxes?  We  ate  not.  / 
am;  but  we  are  not.  We  are  hypocrites 
then — palpable  hypocrites — if  we  would 
lay  upon  these  Provinces  the  necessity  of 
supporting  their  Governments  by  direct 
taxation,  and  yet  shrink  from  supporting 
our  own  in  the  same  way. 

Our  complaints  of  the  illibcrality  of 
these  Provinces  are  very  blameworthy,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  already 
said,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  fact,  that, 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  they  abolish- 
ed all  differential  duties  between  their 
mother  country  and  ourselves  ;  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  same  commercial  rela- 
tions toward  us  both.  By  reason  of  this 
generous  treatment  of  us,  and  of  our  con- 
tiguity to  them,  we  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  them  with  iron  castings,  agii- 
cultural  implements,  and,  in  short,  with 
nearly  all  coarse  manufactures.  How  val- 
uable to  us  is  this  abolition  of  differential 
duties,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  our 
trade  with  those  Provinces  has  doubled 
since  1846,  the  year  of  the  abolition  ;  and 
that  the  exports  are  double  the  imports. 
The  effect  of  this  abolition  on  the  trade  of 
the  Provinces  with  Great  Britain,  though 
not  correspondent!)"  great,  is  still  very 
great.  This  trade  has  fallen  off  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half. 

I  referred  to  our  inconsistency  in  urging 
the  Provinces  to  adopt  universal  free  trade 
with  us,  and  thereby  virtually  urging 
them  to  adopt  universal  free  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  also.  I  proceed  to  in- 
quire— what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our- 
selves of  the  success  of  this  inconsisten- 
cy ?  In  other  words — what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  ourselves  of  free  trade  between 
these  Provinces  and  Great  Britain,  whilst 
the  present  restrictions  upon  the  trade 
between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  are 
continued  ?  The  effect  would  be  a  se- 
rious diminution  of  our  revenue,  and  a 
serious  damage  to  our  manufactures,  and 
a  serious  damage  to  our  morals,  also: — as 
in  that  case,  goods  to  an  immense  amount 
would  be  brought  from  Great  Britain  into 
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thnce  Provinces  for  the  purpose  of  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  Slates. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  objected  to  the 
Treaty,  that  its  !i.-t  of  productions  is  nol 
full  enough  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
too  lull.  I  admit,  that  it  is  Dot  lull  enough. 
Consistency  demands,  thai  it  should  in- 
clude all  natural  productions.  And  when 
I  speak  here  of  natural  productions,  I 
mean  them,  not  only  a-  tiny  conic  from 
the  earth,  but,  also,  in  that  next  stage  of 
forms,  which  human  labor  gives  to  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more 
portable — such  as  wood  in  the  board,  as 
well  as  in  the  log,  and  wheat  ground,  as 
Well  as  mi  nomcl.  Iron  in  the  p: 
well  as  in  th  pre,  should  he  included  in 
Hi"  Treaty  :  arid  ii  it  is  not,  il  i-.  proba- 
bly, because  of  the  fear  on  tin-  part  of  the 
Provinces  of  therein  letting  in  Scotch 
and  other  pigs,  duty  inc.  §o  |  ,..  unre- 
fined su  rar,  if  not  included  in  the  Treaty* 
should  line  Ii, -in.  But,  I  trust,  thai 
they,  whose  natural  productions  arc  nol 
ided  in  it,  will,  nevertheless,  nol 
condemn  tic  Treat  \ .  I  ti  u-i,  thai  the) 
will,  magnanimously,  allow  its  justice  iu 
the  main  to  outweigh  it-  particular  injus- 
tice; its  justice  to  others  to  outweigh  its  in- 
justice Lo  themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  thai  ihey  cannot  but  \<-r\  them- 
selves to  be  wronged  |,\  ihe  Treaij  in  this 
respect ;  thej  will  be  consoled  by  the 
reflection,  thai  the  adoption  of  it  w  ill 
be  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Ihe 
bee  exchange  of  natural  production-; 
and,  therefore,  thai  (he  \  iductions,  m 
winch  they  arc  especial  1)  interested,  can- 
not remain,  for  a  Ion;*  tunc,  excepted  from 
the  scope  of  this  principle. 

It  is  held,  in  some  quarters,  lhal  wheal 
and  tlour  should  not  be  in  the  li>t  of  free 
articles.  But  why  should  they  nol  he  r 
Because  our  tlour  and  wheat  will,  a-  i- 
alleged,  sink  in  price  under  the  free  com- 
petition of  Canada  wheal  and  Hour. 
Hut,  were  this  apprehended  depreciation 
really  to  take  place,  nevertheless,  free 
trade  in  the  productions  of  Nature  i-  an 
ordination  of  Nature,  which  cannot  he  in- 
ntly  violated-  Bui  would  there  he 
such  depreciation  ?  I  see  not,  that  the 
Treaty  is  to  he  credited  with  such  a  bene- 
ficent operation.  Our  country  and  Cana- 
da do  each  grow  a  surplus  of  wheat  ;  and, 
hence,  in  the  case  of  each,  the  foreign 
market  regulates   the  price.     The  surplus 


of  each  country  goes  to  foreign  markets; 
and  w  h<  ther  ihe  Canada  surplus  goes  upon 
th  ■  Si.  Lawrence,  or  across  our  country, 
(  annot  alfect  the  price  of  our  wheat.  The 
competition  for  that  surplus  and  ours  being 
in  foreign  markets  exclusively,  must  he 
the  same,  whatever  the  route  to  them.  I 
say,  that  th  ■  competition  is  the,.'  on 
This  is  virtually,  if  not  literally,  true. 
For  what  if  a  little  of  the  Canada  surplus 

uldcome  into  our  country  (orconsum  - 
Hon.  it  could  only   have  the  effect   to    di.- 

'■  ihe  like  quantity  of  our  surplus,  ami 

io  liberate  it  for  foreign  markets.     Were 

ii      I'll,  beyond  w  hat  is  ed 

h\    the   re  ison  of  th  that    f  rreign 

market-  rule  the   price  of  ihe  -urp'uv  p] 

duction,  we  might  instance  the  faj  I,  t r « 
for  eleven-twelfths  of  ihe   year,  wheat   in 

bond  in  tin-  ,ii\  oi  New  York  bears  as  h 
a    price,    a-    \\  h  tat,    tint    i-    not    m    bou 
Indeed,  it  i-   sometimes  higher,  Mine  tic 
repeal  of  duties  between  'he  British  V  r' 
American   Provinces,  fu-  now   it   can 
duty  free    from    our  | 
those   I'po  inc.  -. 

I  -  ml.  th  it,  w  helher  the   Chi 
w  heat    -hail    ft  lid  lo   fori       II    mar- 

ket- upon  ih  -s  our 

.  nil  j .  cannot   affect   tin-   price  of  • 
wheat.     Nevertheless,  we  are  deeply  in* 
lerested  to  h  ive  it  take  the  latter 
ami  so  add  immensely  to  ihe  business  • 
our  can  ib,  ami  railroads,  ami  -t 
ami  shipping,  both    on    our   like-    ami    on 
the  ocean.     It  ma*  not  add  immensely  to 
n,  pi -i   now.     But  ii  will  -'.oil.      rbere  i« 
no  assignable  limit   to  the  produolioa  ■■;' 
wheat    111    that  I >.--(  ot'a'l  wheat  COtlbtries, 
Canada    West. 

It  i-  true,  tint,  if.  in  a  \ear  of  famine  in 
our  land,  there  should  he  a  free  admission 
of  Canada  food  into  it,  such  free  admis- 
sion would  reduce  the  price  of  American 
food.  Hut  whit  right-minded  man  would 
not  have  the  price  of  it  reduced,  m  such 
circumstances?  With  what  tight-minded 
man  would  nol  tins  contingent  benefit  of 
the  Treaty  lie  an  argument  for  the  Treaty? 

Ii  is  said,  though  I  do  not  believe  truly, 
that  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  roal 
come  into  the  list  of  free  articles.  But, 
why  should  it  not?  Who  believes,  that 
the  Maker  of  the  coal  did  not  make  it  free 
for  every  part  of  the  world,  that  wants  it? 
Who.  Ihen,  can  set  up  an  honest  argument 
against  its  free  transmission?     Moreover, 


rce  trade  in  coal  between  us  and  the  be  so  light,  as,  probably,  to  be  no  more 
British  Provinces  is  obviously  of  great  im-  than  would  be  needed  tor  ballast, 
portance,  not  to  those  Piovinces  only,  L  close  under  this  head  with  the  rematk, 
but  to  our  nation  also:  and  much,  theie-  j  that  if  the  Treaty  should  have  the  effect  io 
fore,  as  Pennsylvania  may  be  disposed  to  j  cheapen  wheat  and  coal,  such  effect 
go  for  herself,  she  should  be  still  more  would  be  no  argument  against  it.  As  we 
disposed  to  go  for  the  nation.  She  should  care  more  for  the  whole  human  brother- 
be  more  patriotic  and  benevolent  than  hood  than  for  a  part  of  it ;  and  as  we  are 
sectional  and  selfish;  and,  I  trust,  that  more  concerned  to  have  fuel  and  food  ac- 
what  she  should  be,  she  will  be.  But,  is  cessible  to  the  poor  than  to  have  them 
Pennsylvania  to  be  harmed  by  free  irade  bring  great  prices  to  their  owners,  so  ihc 
in  coal?  She  is  not.  All  the  British  lower  ihe  prices  of  coal  and  wheat,  the 
Provinces  need  her  anthracite;  and  Can-  more  we  are  to  rejoice.  1  said,  under  the 
ada  West  would  take  from  Erie,  immense  head  before  this,  that  the  law  of  free  trade 
quantities  of  her  bituminous  coal.  She.  in  natural  productions,  cannot  be  inno- 
already,  takes  much,  notwithstanding  the  cently  violated.  I  add,  that  it  cannot  in 
duty.  any   wide  and   just  view  of  the   case,  be 

But,  I  prefer  to  take  a  wider  view,  profitably  violated.  For  every  such  view 
and  to  look  at  the  effect  of  (his  free  trade  must  -include  not  the  wheat-growers  and 
in  coal  upon  larger  portions  of  our  conn-  the  coal-owners  only,  but  all  other  classes 
try  than  a  single  State.  The  consumption,  also  ;  and  who  is  there,  tlr.it,  in  the  light 
in  that  part  of  our  country  east  of  the  W  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  great 
Alleghany  ridge,  of  the  bituminous  coal  u  hole,  does  not  see  cheap  bread  and  cheap 
of  the  British  Provinces,  would,  were  it 'coal  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  human 
free  of  duty,  be  very  large.     I  would  here    blessings? 

remark,  that  this  coal  cannot  properly  be  There  are  complaints  from  your  State, 
regarded  as  coming  into  competition  with  that  the  Treaty  includes  lumber  in  the  list 
anthracite.  It  is  highly  bituminous.  I  have  of  free  articles.  But,  surely,  this  should 
heard,  perhaps  not  correctly,  that  the  vnhi-  not  be  complained  of.  Even  if  it  is  so, 
tile  parts  in  some  of  it  are  sixty  per  cent,  that  the  free  competition  of  Provincial 
To  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  between  this  lumber  would  create  loss  anywhere,  such 
and  anthracite — whilst  the  one  is  wholly  loss  would  fall,  rather  on  the  comparative 
worthless  for  making  gas,  the  other  is  handful  of  persons,  u  ho  own  the  lumber 
so  inferior  to  it  for  steamships,  that  the  lands  of  Maine,  than  on  the  mass  of  her 
Cunard  line,  notwithstanding  it  touch-  j  people.  The  trees  of  these  owners  might 
es  at  Halifax,  supplies  itself  with  anthra-  not  advance  as  fast  in  price,  as  they  had 
cite.  done.      But    the    working    of  them    into 

We  desire  to  supply  the  lower  British  lumber  would,  probably,  be  as  amply  re- 
Provinces  with  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  munerated  as  ever.  But,  again,  when  a 
pork,  and  many  kinds  of  merchandise,  great  beneficent  national  measure  is  pro- 
Buf,  in  order  to  do  so,  the  charges  of  posed,  Maine  should  not,  and  Maine  will 
transportation  must  be  very  small.  How  \  not,  shrivel  herself  up  into  a  merely  selfish 
can  they  be  made  so  ?  I  answer,  by  our!  view  of  that  measure, 
consenting  to  receive  from  those  Provin-  I  Even  if  the  Treaty  were  so  liberal  and 
ces  that  great  amount  of  tonnage,  which'  so  just,  as  to  provide,  that  ships,  built  in 
they  will  be  able  to  furnish  us,  providing  we  the  Provinces,  may  receive  our  registers, 
allow  them  to  send  us  coal,  as  well  as  such  !  and  have  every  right  of  ships  built  in  our 
other  coarse  commodities,  as  fish,  plaster,  !  own  country,  Maine,  although  our  great 
and  grindstones.  Their  cargo  to  us  will,  ship-builder,  and  having,  in  such  case,  a 
in  that  case,  pay,  or  nearly  pay,  freight,  j  new  and  powerful  competitor,  should, 
both  ways, TTiasmuch  as  their  cargo  to  us  !  nevertheless,  not  object  to  the  Treaty. 
will  be  full,  and  our  return  cargo  to  them  j  Even    if  she  may  pessiblv  lose  somewhat 

by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  in  regard 


light,  and  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  laws, 
which  govern  Ihe  carrying  of  property,  is 
that  it  is  carried  cheapest  in  that  direction, 
in  which  there  is  the  least   to   carry.     In 


to   lumber;    and  even   if  the  Treaty  had 

crone   so   far,  as  to  bring  her  a  new  com- 

petitor  in  ship-building,  Maine   neverthe- 

doedj  in  this  case,  the  return  cargo  would  •  less  should  remember  that,  oil  acccuiil  of 


Iipt  geographical   position,  she  is  10  ho  nn  Ins  herself  repeatedly  urge  I.     Thru.  r:s  to 

especial  gainer  from  its  general  provisions,  the   Fisheries — they  either  belong  m  ihe 

The  millions  of  new  cuf-tomers,  thai   the  whole  worM,  or  there  is   im  ('•  >d.     Enjj- 

Treaty  gives  her,  are  ;ii  her  door;  and,  in  land  should  lie  ashamed  oilier  heathen  sh 

iliis  respect,  she  can  serve  iherri   cheaper  settishrj  fss>,  in  wit)  h   ''  nq  from  the  world 

tli  lit  i!i"  ofhei  :  fin.     The  proposed  iliis  food,  which  the  I  Heaven  has 

free  frade,  together  uith   the   freedom   "I"  pro\  •.  •'  tly  for  the  world.     A 

the  Si.  Lawrence,  would  add   ii  •  '>  true  Christianity  will  yei  bring  -  n  the  i 

to  thf  business  <>l  I  he  Montreal  ami  Port-  wh  man  shall  look  rt] 

land  Railroad — in  i  th    business  n    brother — m.  and  even  us   another  seltl 

of  a  Sine,  which   is  i  lically  a   S  It  will  be  i  efnl  >c  n  i«i  En    - 

of  navigators.  lishmen,    in    tint    d  y.    thai    Englishmen 

I  confess,  that  if  it  would  not  en-  were,  on  sh,  mean,  and  wicked, 
danger  die  adoption  of  the  Treaty,  I  rs  to  refu  let  a  h  n-man 
shotild  he  glad  to  -•  ■<•  a  provision  in  catch  fish  by  their  side. 
if  for  Ihe  free  ex<  '  Bat,  noiwifhstan  lin  r  •  "r  right  to  i ho 
Thi-  poor  objection,  thai  it  would  aftord  F  nd  10  ihe  St.  Lawrence  is  is 
us  ships  at  a  cheaper  rale  ihan  we  can  •  !■•  England's,  I  eh  rerthelcas, 
build  them,  would  be  overruled  by  ihe  rejoice  in  <-nr  permission  :<>  use  them. 
consideration,  that  l h  rienn  people  F>>r  »v  as,  especially,  1  shall  rejoice 
are  pre-eminently  a  commercial  pcopfe,  in  in  First,  England  will  i  c disposed 
and  tint,  in  ihcir  eye,  iherefore,  such  an  to  recall  i  hi  England,  along 
objection  would  i  i  nsiitute  ihe  most  «  in-  with  th^  n  st  of  the  \vr!i!.  in  he<  oniinw 
uiug  .- 1  r  _- 1 1 1 1 1  e  •  1 1 1  iii  i';;\ir  of  ihe  Tre  iv.  more,  and  nol  andliberoL 
The  American  people  prefer  cheap  ships  Second,  use  ; i i •  < I  lime  will  mrn  tin-  par- 
id  dear  ones,  e\en  ihongh  all  the  ch»»»p  mission  ini  scrip'ion ;  tln>  privi.cge 
^  1 1 i j » -  v  •  It  in  foreign  !  .  lid  all  into  right :  this  conditional  grant  into  ;  li- 
the dear  ones  in  their  ov  n  land.  Thej  solute  nnd  unending  ■  nj<  \  in<  it.  I  <l"  not 
care  more  to  hatve  a  ship  navigated  I  ••  Ih  I  \  •••  -  I  title  to  sea- 
by  Americans  lhan  t"  know  wliere  ii  fisheries  cannot  be  gained  by  prescription; 
originally  came  from.  Their  concern  with  nor  do  I  forget,  that  his  reow  n  Ii  r  ring 
its  business  is  far  greater  than  with  its  bni  -  is*,  ihai  snch  title  cannot  bo  U  si  i>\  dis- 
ing.  Surely,  America  will  not  long  con-  use.  Of  course  I  am  willing  to  waive  all 
tinue  to  hinder  her  navigators  from  gelling  claim  to  the  possibility  « f  prescription,  if 
their  Bhips  where  ihev  can  best  gel  them,  jt   h                 !  on  ihe  <  liter  hand,  lhat   I 

But  I  pass  <m  to  other  matters.     In  my  do  not  need  pn  scriptM  n,  l  i  mj  title 

judgment,  we  would  be  bound  to  approve  is  perfect   already.     I    will   here    remark, 

and  embrace  this  Treaty,  even  if  it  were  that    il  would   be  idle  f  i   England  to  ;:<•- 

silent   in  regard  to  the   Fisheries  and   ihe  knowledge  the  common  righl  of  nil  na- 

Si.  Lawrence;  for  it  would,  even  then,  bo  tion<  to  the  fisheries  of  the  see,  so  long    - 

a  just  and  impartial  Treaty — a  benefit  lo  she  should  den)  to  I  hose  nations  thai 

both  parties — a  blessed  influence  upon  tho  cess  lo  the  shore,  which  is  essential  to  the 

world.     But,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  our  enjoyment   of  the  fisheries;     The  simple 

free  enjoyment  of  both  the  Fisheries  and  truth  is,  that  our  right  to  the  fisheries  in- 

the  St.  Lawrence,   how  eager  should  we  voltes  our  ri?hl  irttheshore1,  lo  just  the 

be  lor  its  operation  !    1  do  not  say,  that  \\c  extent,  to  which  the  laiter  righi  i-  needed 

should  be  eager  to  thank  England  for  al-  t«>  make  the  former  ri.dit  available^     Tn 

low  iii  r  U-.  this  free  enjoyment.  She  should  deny  us  such  ri_dit  to  ihe  shore,  is  to  deny 

long   ago — she   should    always — have  ac-  our  ri_dit  to  the  fisheries, 
knowledged  our  right  to   it.     It  is  true,        The?  value,  to  this  nation,  of  its  free  par- 

ihat  we  would  not  no  lo  waT  with  her.  Pit  ticipation  in  the  fisheries,  would  be  great, 

the   sake  of  establishing  this  lijht.     The  and  ever  increasingly  greati  They  already 

right,  however,  is  none  the  less  clear.  The  furnish   a   very  considerable  item   in  our 

right  of  our  nation  to  navigate  the  St.  Law-  food,     notwithstanding    ihe     restriction's 

rence  to  its  mouth,  grows  out  id*  the  fact,  upon  our  useoflherrt.     These  restricti-  ns 

that  we  dwell  upon  its  bank.     This  due-  removed,    and    our   consumption  <>t'  fish 

Ui»e,  ia  the  oaso  of  other  rivers,  England  wooJd  be  iudcfimteiy  extended^ 
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I  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  Treaty, 
that  it  requires  oipG  »veniment  to  abolish 
the  bounty  on  codfish.  I  am  glad,  it*  it 
does  abolish  it,  or  in  anv  way  provide  for 
its  abolition.  There  is  plausibility  in  the 
call  for  our  p-itieuce  under  duties  on  for- 
eign manufactures,  or,  in  other  words, 
under  bounties  on  our  own  manufactures. 
There  is  plausibility  in  it,  because  the 
promise  is  made  to  us,  that,  ere  long,  our 
manufactures  will  be  well  established,  and 
self-sustaining;  and  that  then  we  shall  be 
relieved  of  pay  in  j  bounties  on  the:;:.  But, 
it  is  not  pretended,  tint  the  skill  of  Amer- 
ican fishe-men  is  ever  to  outgrow  the  need 
erf  a  bounty.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is 
need  of  a  bounty  now,  there  will  be  the 
same  need  of  it,  a  hundred  years  hence. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  objector  to 
such  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  would  have 
us  go  on  forever,  paying  bounty  on  cod- 
fish (already  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year) — and  all  thi-=,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  our  getting,  either  now  or  ever, 
cheaper  or  better  codfish,  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  having  Americans,  instead 
of  foreigners,  catch  the  codfish,  that  we 
eat. 

The  objection,  under  consideration,  is 
unreasonable.  I  add,  that  it  reflects  dis- 
grace upon  our  country.  It  does  so,  be- 
cause it  implies,  that,  with  the  fisheries 
and  all  needed  facilities  therewith  thrown 
wide  open  10  us,  we  are,  nevertheless,  to 
be  distanced  in  our  fishing  competition 
with  our  neighbors*  I  had  supposed,  that 
the  boast  of  the  Yankees  is,  that  they  can 
beat  the  British,  in  every  thins.  Must 
fishing  be  excepted  from  the  boast? 

I  spoke  of  t«!ie  St.  Lawrence.  Our  free 
use  of  that  nob!^  river  would  be  an  inval- 
inble  benefit  to  us.  Together  with  its 
likes,  it  drains  an  extent  of  country, 
scarcely  less  thin  that  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Much  of  our  craft  upon  those 
lakes  is  capable  of  ocean  navigation  ; 
and  during  the  five  months  in  the  year,  in 
which  it  is  locked  up  in  ice,  it  would  be 
upon  the  ocean,  could  it  set  there.  Now, 
this  addition  to  the  service  of  this  craft, 
would,  of  itself,  render  very  important  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  us. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  safe  navi- 
gation is  bad.  Bit  it  is  such,  only  be- 
cause it  is  navigated,  at  improper  seasons 
of  the  year.    .Let  it  be  navigated  in   no 


other  than  the  proper  season;  and  let  our 
canals  and  railroads  be  allowed  to  serve 
in  its  stead,  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  it  will  no  longer  hive  this  bad  repu- 
tation. Not  only  is  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
shortest  route  to  England;  but  the  fict, 
that  it  is  the  coldest  route  is,  in  regard  to 
much  important  lading,  an  argument  in 
its  fivor,  instead  of  an  objection  to  it. 
There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness in  Indian  corn  of  our  West- 
ern States  an  I  Territories.  The  time  may 
not  be  distant,  when,  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  made  free  to  us,  tens  of  millions  of 
bushe's  of  this  grain  will  go  down  this 
river  annually  for  the  European  markets. 
And  I  would  here  inquire,  why,  if  even 
this  cold  route  should  not  prove  cold 
enough  to  preserve  shelled  corn,  corn 
might  not  be  taken  in  the  ear,  were  the 
heavy  lading  of  lead  and  copper  and  cop- 
per ore  combined  with  it?  Peril  ip-,  how- 
ever, corn  in  the  ear  is  too  bulky  to  be 
transported  far,  in  any  circumstances. 

What  interest  is  to  be  damaged  by  the 
adoption  and  operation  of  this  Treaty? 
Do  our  manufacturers  say,  tint  it  will  not 
help  them?  But  will  it  harm  them  ?  That 
is  the  more  pertinent  question.  If  it  will 
not  harm  them,  then,  surely,  they  should 
not  complain  of  it.  They  should  rather 
rejoice  in  the  benefit  it  will  yield  to  other 
interests.  But  it  will  help  our  manufac- 
turers also.  Its  immediate  influence  upon 
their  interests  will  be  good.  Its  pros- 
pective better. 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces,  are  not 
a  few,  that  our  manufacturers  need,  and 
will  more  and  more  need.  Lumber,  for 
instance.  Our  forests,  which,  by  the  way, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
What  an  invaluable  advantage  to  our 
manufacturers,  if  they  shall  be  allowed  to  i 
draw  freely  on  the  immense  forests  of  these 
Provinces!  The  more  plentiful  is  lumber, 
the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  building  their 
manufactories,  and  of  building  the  dwell- 
ings of  their  laborers.  Besides,  there  are 
many  manufactures,  into  which  lumber 
enters  more  or  less  largely  ;  and  not  a  few 
into  which  scarcely  anything  but  lumber 
does  enter. 

There  is  another  way,  in  which  the 
Treaty  will  help  our  manufacturers.  The 
proceeds  of  the  s.des   in  our  country  of 


t'ie  naluril  productions  of  these  Provinces 
will  be  chierly  expended  in  our  country: 
and  ?uch  expenditures  will  be  quite  as 
much  to  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturer;;, 
as  of  our  merchants. 

I  spoke  of  the  prospective  beneficial  in- 
fluence  of  the  Treaty  upon  our  manufac- 
tures. I  referred  not  only  to  ibe  vast  ter- 
ritory, and  to  the  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  i lie  British  North  American 
Provinces.  There  was  a  still  more  im- 
portant reference,  in  my  mind.  It  is  an 
adage,  that  revolutions  Jo  not  go  back- 
ward. The  exchange  between  ih'ra  coun- 
try and  the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces in  natural  productions,  on<  i  made 
free,  will  remain  lice.  And  not  only  will 
the  revolution  uevei  go  backward,  but  it 
will  <.r°  forward.  Free  exchange  in  natu- 
ral production-  will,  as  I  have  alread; 
tiuidied,  beget  free  exchange  in  man 
tureaand  rnerchaudisc.  A  trade  half  free 
will  soon  ripen  into  a  trade  all  free.  Hall 
an  acquaintance  with  our  Provincial  neigh- 
bors u  ill  be  impatient  for  [he  other  h 

I  m ill  close  my  too  long  letter.     Foi 


several  rears,  our  British  neighbors  hnro 
been  tendering  us  free  tr;:de  in  the  pro- 
dactions  of  nature.  But  we  have  requited 
their  great  liberality  with  great  illibeiality. 
Professing  to  be  the  most  progressive  oi 
all  nations,  we  have,  in  this  instance,  clung, 
with  the  most  obstinate  conservatism,  to  a 
miserable  old  order  of  things.  I  wonder, 
that  the  patience  of  our  British  neighbors 
has  not  long  ago  In  en  exhausted.  Let  us 
tax  tin-  patience  m>  longer.  Let  us  rise 
into  an  atnti.de  worthj  of  the  enlightened 

m  which  we  live  Let  us  saj  to  the 
British  Provinces,  that  we  are  ready  for 
free  trade  with  ihem,  and  with  Great  Brit- 
ain too,  and  with  the  whole  world  K><  — 
and  not  only  in  the  productions  of  nature, 
but  in  i  ictioilfl  of  art  a'so.    L-t  the 

high  ami  hoi  ■  position  of  ci  mmer- 

America  be,  that  •  he  shrinks  not  p 
competition  with  any  nation,  but  courts 
the  co  npetition  "i  i  rerj  nation, 
ctfullj ,  yours, 

GERRIT  SMITH. 

W.v^ii  July  17/  .     1854. 
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SPEECH 


OF 


G  E  E  R I  T   SMITH, 

ex 

SALE  OF  INTOXICATING  DRINKS  L\  THE  CITY  OF 

WASHINGTON. 


IX  CONGRESS,  JULY  22,   ISt 


Mr.  MAY,  of  Maryland,    i      .1  instruct-  pi               of  th<              r  of  ihi>  city.     I 

(•(J.  liy  the  Committee  on  the  fudiciary,  to  think  it  the  only  j              rpretation.     It  i^ 

report  adversely  on  the  p                     N  ■«  the         e,  thai   I   would   myself  have  put 

Jfork  Tempi  ranci    A               in  reference  upon  it.  had  1  been  ofth                            I 

to  the  prohibition  ol  the  side  of  into  rty  to  license,  irresistibly 

ting  liquors  in  Wi  shin   toi       ltd   to  uol  to              ;  and  that 

thai  the  report  be  order*  d  t<>  be  printed.  word  "  r<                i   >vers  the  right  t" 

Air.  S  '.1  ITU.     I   move,  ih  ti  this 

be  recommitted,   w  ith  in  I                    imits 

port  a  bill,  which                   ie  the  city  of  ofG                      ery  narrow.     And,   yet,  I 

Washington  with                                         -  them   for  the 

■  i -    to   prohibit    the  i •:'  my    ra  ition.     I      dmit,    tliat 

drinks,  in  .ill  pis   es   w    li   i  it*    i   ;:-  .t   i~   not    the  custodian  of  I 

on  tin  mil  iinit  K          . ,  r  to  be 

i  prom< 

It      , ■:•    !•  VI r.     • 

.     floor,  .                                                                ■     • 

the 

ipei  .     !                                       i  he  peo- 

'.  it.     G                 l  is  but  the 

i  tie's  house.  It 
i  >  proh  •  i  i  outside  of  that 
I  moved  i  a  re  n  uninn-  house  :  but  il  r  to  come  into  it.  It 
tee.  I  r  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  affairs  of 
youi  i  bl<  from  ih  until  tin  ast  th  but,  whatever  relation  it  may 
week  on  which  1  succeeded,  th  u  mi  with  have  t  >  any  of  those  affairs,  is  to  be  pure- 
much  difficulty,  in  waking  it  up.  With  no  U  external.  All  thai  Government  can 
less  difficulty  have  I  kepi  it  awake,  \xa  Ij  do  for  u>  people,  is  to  protect 
this  hour,  when  I  am  bo  fortunate,  as  to  th<  ir  persons  and  property.  It'  it  tries  to 
obtain  the  floor.  iT>  more  for  ihem,  it  will  but  barm,  instead 

It   may  be  ihi              i  t  the  advi  helping,    them.     Moreover,    wher 

port              us  has  proceeded  from  enmity  there   is    i   peopl            .  notwithstanding 

to   the    c  mse  of  temperance  ;  and   it   is  they  are    under    the   ample  and    effectual 

therefore,  due  from  me  to  say,  thai  1  know  shield    of  a    faithful    Government,    either 

this  is  not  no.     Tin'  gentlemen  of  the  Ju-  cannot,   or  will  not,  do   their  own  work, 

diciarv   Committee,   who  are   responsible-  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests,  both 

for  this  report,  sincerely  desire  the  pros-  material  and  moral,  there  is  a  people,  that 

ity  oi  in                                   a          I  -.eminent  cannot  save ;  there  is  a  pep-. 

out'.  1  cannoi   blame  them   for  their  inter-  pie.  that  must  perish 
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Wore  this  the   place  for  the  usual  style  I  to  the  mighty  hinderance,  which  this  vice 
an  1    topics   of   a    temp  ranee    speech,    I  j  puts  in  the  way  of  education,  order,  and 

every  form  of  comfort,  and  of  pure  and 
true  enjoyment.  I  would  insist,  that  in- 
toxicating drinks  have  much  to  do  with 
the  frequency  of  national  wars,  and,  what 
is  more  than  ail  else,  that  there  is  no  oth- 
er agency  so  mighty  to  block  up  the  way 
of  religion,  and  render  it  powerless,  as  the 
practice  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 
There  is  no  antagonism  more  decided 
and  deadly  than  that  between  the  spirit  of 
Heaven,  which  alone  can  save  the  soul, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  bottle,  which  is  more 
effective  than  any  other  power  to  kill  it. 

Were  this  the  place  for  it,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  make  it  apparent,  that  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  drinks  is  the 
only  remedy  for  drunkenness,  and  the  only 
sure  protection  from  it.  I  would,  in  that 
case,  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine, 
that  temperate  drinking  is  friendly  to  so- 
briety, and  is  the  cure  and  preventive  of 
drunkenness,  or  is  either. 

Temperate  drinkers  claim  great  merit 
for  their  practice — great  merit  in  it  to 
serve  the  cause  of  temperance.  These 
temperate  drinkers  are,  by  the  way,  a  very 
self-complacent  class  of  person*.  They 
pride  themselves  on  being  the  in  medio 
lutissimtis  ibis — the  juste  milieu — class  of 
persons :  equally  removed,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  vulgarity  of  drunkenness, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  cold-water 
fanaticism.  Nevertheless,  at  the  hazard 
of  ruffling  their  self-complacency,  I  must 


would  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  drunken 
ness.  I  would  begin  my  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  these  horrors,  by  summoning 
tii--  drunkard  himself.  I  would  ask  that 
unhappy  being,  in  the  language  in  which 
Go.l  asks  him:  "Wiio  hath  wo?  who  hath 
sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath 
babbling?  who  hath  wounds  without 
cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes?"  I 
would,  then,  turn  to  the  wife  of  the  drunk- 
ard, to  inquire  what  is  a  drunkard  ;  and  to 
hear  from  her  the  answer :  "Would  that 
rn)  husband  were  anything — nay,  every- 
thing— but  a  drunkard  !  "  And,  then,  to 
the  mother  of  the  drunkard,  to  hear  her 
say:  "Oh,  that  my  child  had  grown  up 
in c  .  any  other  monster  of  vice  and  wick- 
f  !SS  than  a  drunkard  !  "  And,  then,  I 
wn  i'j  1  appeal  to  the  family,  only  one 
in  nber  of  which  is  a  drunkard,  to  hear 
that  family  reply  :  "  Only  one  drunkard  in 
a  family  is  enough  to  make  the  whole 
family  miserable!"  I  would,  then,  give 
opportunity  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  to 
tell  me,  that  a  very  large  proportion  ol 
their  inmates  ure  drunkards;  and  then  to 
the  gallows,  to  tell  me,  that  nearly  every 
on?  of  its  victims  is  a  drunkard.  Finally, 
I  would  go  to  the  Bible,  to  inquire  what  is 
a  drunkard ;  and  to  listen  to  its  awful  re- 
sponse :  "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the 
hi;:  ;dom  of  God." 

Were   this  the   place  for  the  usual  style 
ami    topics    of  a    temperance    speech,    I 


would  enlarge  on  the  tact,  that  there  are  i  tell    them,  that   they  are   more    injurious 
in  our  beloved   country  more  than  half  a   than   drunkards   themselves  to  the  cause 


of  temperance.  In  point  of  fact,  drunk- 
ards are  helps  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
instead  of  beintr  obstacles  in  its  way.  Why, 
our  half  million  of  drunkards  are  our  half 
million  strongest  arguments  for  the  neces- 
shy  of  total  abstinence  !  Indeed,  I  would, 
that  no  person  were  able  to  drink  intoxi- 
without   immediately  be- 


miiiion  of  drunkards;  and  I  would  group 
along  with  them  their  wives,  and  children, 
and  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  to 
thow,  that  drunkenness  makes  millions  of 
the  American  people  miserable. 

Were  this  the  place  for  it,  I  would  make 
much  use  of  the  fact;  that  the  annual  ex- 
pense   to  our    nation,    from    the    vice    of  I  catin<j    liquors, 

drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  largely  ex-  |  coming  a  drunkard.  For  who,  then,  would 
ceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  drink  it,  any  sooner  than  he  would  drink 
and  I  would  add,  that,  instead  of  doubting  I  the  poison,  that  always  kills,  or  jump  into 
whether  we  have  means  adequate  to  the  j  the  tire,  that  always  burns  ?  It  is  because 
building  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  we  ;  so  many,  who  drink  intoxicating  liquor, 
would,  were  the  American  people  to  ab- I  escape  drunkenness,  that  so  many  are 
stain,  for  only  two  or  three  years,  from  j  emboldened  to  drink  it.  I  said,  that 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  save  enough,  'drunkards  serve  the  cause  of  temperance, 
by  such  abstinence,  to  build  two  or  three  :  I  appeal  to  mothers  for  the  truth  of  it. 
railroads  to  the  Pacific.  j  Mothers!  when  you  would  most  effectu- 

\VTere  this  the  place  for  it,  I  would  refer  ally  admonish  your  children  not  to  drink 
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intoxicating   liquors,    do    you    not    point  several  glasses  at  his  dinner ;  and,  a  li) 

■in  to  this,  that,  and  th^  oiher  drunk-  way  further  on,  he  likes  brandy,  as  well 

I?     And  so  long  as  your  children  keep  as  wine.    That  rill,  of  which  we  s         ,  has 

their  eyes  on  thes<  ons,  they  take  uot  now  become  a  river,  that  is  bearii 

oik-  step  in  the  pathway,  which  leads  to  to  his  ruin: — o  geutly,  however,  tl 

the  drunkard's  i.rra.vc  and  the   drunkard's  is   scarcely  sensible  of  tiie  motion.      .      .  - 

hell.     But   the   danger   is,  that   they  will  ertheless,  he  is  still  numbered 

avert  their  eyes  from  these  beacons,  and  perate   drinkers.     li'-  is  sti 
fasten   them   on   the   long  and   attracti  and  in  th<  1     t 

train    of   sober,    respectable,    temperate  time  p  His  appetil 

drinkers,  and  follow  them.     There  is  not  year,   and  every   month,  and   <  • 

one  youth  in  ihi-^  city,  whose   habits   are  His  potations  becom<    slr<  ngei 

perilled  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  er,  an  i  more  frequent.  i 

drunkard — for  the  example  of  the  drunk-  !)••   ia  a  drunkard.      Th  i 

ard  is  too  had  to  b  •  contagious.     On  th'1  swollen  into  a  raging  torrent,  ti,  | 

contrary,  there  is   nol   one   youth  in  this  rying  its  freight — its  still  precious,  i 

city,  whose   habits  ai     not   in    peril  from  temporal!)  and  eternnllj  ruined  frei 

the  example  ol  ■•  •  drinkers.    Alas,  into  the  abyss,  from  which  there  is 

how  many  a  i  :mperat<    father  has  made  I 

drunkards  <  his  own  table! —       Such  is  th  luth.wh 

..;   his  own  table,  adorned  with  decann  the  type  of  iunumerabli 

of  wine — if,   indeed,  thai   can   be  I  j  he  might  I 

wine,  which   is,   so  _■  vile  mix-  ;"li  the  isformatii 

Lure,  containing  little,  oi  uo   wine!  of  the! 

how  seductive  is  the  way  t.i  drunkenn —  him,  u  liilsi  yet  he  could 

in  fashionable  hie1     And  why,  therefore,  •  • 

do  we  wondi  r,  that  fashionable  life  is  filled  and  there  only,  he  u 

with  drunkards?     To  the  confiding  and  from   all  the  .      i 

unwarj  youth,  who  is  |u>t  entering  ou  his  liquor-drinker.     So   I  nig   ..-    his  f 

cateer  of  liquor  drinking,  hoM  polite,  at-  maiue  I  I  upon  thai  rock,  h< 

tractive]   and   altogether   unalarmiug,  are  ha\  "A   th 

the  drinking  usagi      of  fashionable  life!      i  m)  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  n 

These  usages  are  commended  bj  the  bril-  hau  I  ;    but  u  shall  in>t  com  1 

liaut  wit  and  fascinatiu  j  son 

n   associated  with  them:    and,  more  ime,  who  bear  me,  may  I 

pernicious  than  all,  are  the  smiles  of  beau-  lo  a    .  :      Wh  .  has  to  do  with 

t  \ ,  with  which  the)  are  too  often  garlanded,  all  "in-,  which  1  have  been  -  We 

Surely,  it   is   uot   strange,  that,  in   these  will   pass  on,  then,   without   anj    further 

circumstances,   this   youth    should    sip   a  delay,  to  a  question,  with  which 

little  wine.     Nevertheless,  this   little  sip-  certaiolj  has  to  do.     This  question  i*»  not, 

ping  is  the  beginning  of  his  drunkenness,  whether   Government    ma]    undertake   to 

Surely,  it   is   not  strange,  that  what   is  so  promote  the  cause  of  temperance — .   r  I 

apparently  harmless  should  wake  no  fear  have,  virtually,  admitted  it  may  not.     But 

in   him.      Nevertheless,  it   is  at  the   lour.-  it  is,  whether  Government  must  nol  do  its 

tain-head  of  all   his  wo  and  all   his   ruin,  duty,  at  every  point,  and  even  at  that  point, 

that   this  hopeful,  happy  youth  has,  now,  where  the  doing  of  its  duty  helps  incident- 

taken  his  stand.     He,  very  soon,  learns  to  ally  the  cause  of  temperance?       ; 

drink  his  full  gl      .    He,  very  soon,  learns  plain  myself.  I  hold,  that  the  supp  •  .-■ion 

to    quaff    his    wine,    like    a    gentleman,  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  india- 

"  Like  a  gentleman  ! "     Oh,  what  variety  pensable  to  the  protection  of  person    tnd 

of  ruin  is  d  over  by  this  winning  property;  and  is.  therefore,  the   manifest 

phrase!     I  r,  are  but  the  first  duty  of  Government.     At  the  same  time, 

;>s  in  the  way  of  drunkenness,  which  I  admi',  that  the  suppression  is  important, 

our  tempted  youth  hastal  en.    His  drunk-  yes,  iudispens  the  success         the 

enness  is,  as  yet,  but  the  little  rill,  which  of  temperance.     Now,  must  <i"\- 

meanders    through    pleasant    fields    and  ernment  forbear  the  suppression,  in  order 

flowery  gardens.     By  and  by,  he  drinks  to  avoid  rendering  an  incidental  benefit  to 
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the  cause  of  temperance?  Surely,  not  for 
that  reason,  all  will  say.  But  I  shall  be 
called  on  to  prove,  that  such  suppression 
is  needful  to  the  protection  of  person  and 
property.  I  hold,  that  it  is,  because  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is,  by  far,  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  pauperism  and  mad- 
ness— nay,  more  fruitful  of  these  evils  than 
nil  other  sources  put  together.  Indeed. 
I  cannot  better  define  a  dramshop  than  to 
call  it  a  manufactory  of  paupers  and  mad- 
men :  and  this  is  a  just  definition,  whether 
we  have  reference  to  the  filthy,  noisy  hole, 
where  the  poor  and  humble  slaves  of  appe- 
tite con^re^ate,  or  to  the  elegant  apart- 
ment, which  is  made  attractive  to  the  cir- 
cles of  wealth  and  fashion.  Moreover,  I 
charge  ihe  same  character  on  the  stores 
and  distilleries,  which  stand  back  of  the 
dramshop,  and  supply  it.  These  stores 
and  distilleries  are  virtual  dramshops;  and, 
in  all  my  argument,  they  are  undistin- 
guishable,  in  responsibility,  from  the  literal 
dramshop. 

I  certainly  need  not  go  into  proofs 
of  the  fact,  that  the  industry  of  the  sober 
is  heavily  loaded  by  the  pauperism,  which 
the  dramshop  imposes  on  it.  That  fact  is 
as  plain,  as  the  sun.  And  so  is  the  fact, 
that  the  madmen  of  the  land  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  manufacture  of  the  dramshop. 
How  frightfully  insecure  are  both  property 
and  life,  in  the  presence  of  these  madmen? 
How  know  we,  when  we  step  into  the 
stage-coach,  the  car,  the  steamboat,  espe- 
cially on  the  fourth  of  July,  or  some  other 
ho'lyday,  but  that  the  driver,  or  the  engineer, 
has  indulged  in  the  maddening  draught, 
and  that  our  lives  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  indulgence?  How  know  we,  when 
we  walk  the  streets,  that  we  shall  not  meet 
these  madmen  flourishing  their  deadly 
weapons?  How  know  we,  when  we  leave 
our  dwellings,  that  these  madmen  will  not, 
in  our  absence,  fire  those  dwellings,  and 
murder  their  beloved  inmates  ? 

But,  still,  the  right  of  Government  to 
suppress  the  dramshop  is  denied.  Why 
should  it  be  ?  Is  it  claimed,  that  there  is 
an  overbalance  of  good  in  it?  There  is 
no  good  at  all  in  it.  It  is  "only  evil  con- 
tinually." I  admit,  that  there  are  nui- 
sances, which  the  Courts  should  be  slow  to 
abate.  The  mill-pond,  for  instance,  which 
generates  disease.  The  Courts  should 
pause,  ere  sacrificing  the  costly  and  much- 
needed  mill,  which  the  pond  supplies  with 


water.  But  the  dramshop  does  not  fall 
in  this  class  of  nuisances.  It  has  not  one 
redeeming  feature.  There  is  nothing  in 
■  it  to  mitigate  its  immitigable  wickedness-: — 
nothing  to  set  over  against  its  unmixed 
mischief.  In  the  case  of  the  former  nui- 
sance, there  are  two  sides  to  be  looked  at, 
before  deciding  to  abate  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  but  one. 

So  far  from  true  is  it,  that  Government 
exceeds  its  province,  in  laying  its  sup- 
pressing hand  upon  the  dramshop,  there 
is  no  duty  of  Government,  that  falls  more 
clearly  within  its  province.  In  truth,  sir, 
among  all  the  duties  of  Government,  this 
stands  pre-eminent.  Indeed,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  again,  as  I  have  often  said, 
that,  rather  than  have  things  remain,  as 
they  now  are,  I  would  compromise  with 
Government,  and  surrender  all  my  claims 
upon  its  protection  from  other  burdens 
and  perils,  provided  it  would  stipulate,  in 
turn,  to  protect  me  from  the  burdens  and 
perils  of  the  dramshop.  It  is  idle  to  say, 
that  a  people  are  protected  by  Government, 
!  who  are  left  exposed  to  these  perils  and 
burdens.  Such  a  people  are  emphatical- 
ly unprotected  :  and  their  Government  is 
emphatically  faithless. 

But  why,  I  ask  again,  is  the  right  of 
Government  to  shield  its  people  from  the 
burdens  and  perils  of  the  dramshop  de- 
nied ?  One  reason  is,  because  this  ser- 
vice, not  having  been  rendered  hitherto, 
it  would  be  unpopular  and  odious  to  ren- 
der it,  now.  Another  and  stronger  reason 
is,  because  there  are  so  many  interested 
in  continuing  these  burdens  and  perils. 

Suppose  a  shop  should  be  opened  in 
this  city,  for  the  sale  of  a  very  pleasant  and 
exhilarating  gas.  It  infuriates  a  portion 
of  those,  who  inhale  it,  and  disposes  them 
to  burn  and  kill :  and  the  obvious  tenden- 
cy, in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  is  to  make 
them  more  or  less  reckless  of  their  own 
rights  and  interests,  and  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others.  Nevertheless,  the  gas 
is  so  palatable  and  attractive,  that  as  many 
as  fifty  persons  frequent  the  shop,  to  pay 
a  liberal  price  for  it.  Would  Government 
hesitate  to  shut  up  this  shop?  Certainly 
not.  The  number  interested  in  keeping 
it  open  would  be  too  small  for  Govern- 
ment to  fear.  And,  again,  there  could 
be  no  plea  of  custom  or  prescription  in 
its  behalf,  as  in  beha'f  of  the  dramshop. 
JVo — Government     would     destioy      this 
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oh,  mad  inconsistency !)  to  purchase  intoxicating  drinks.    And  the 

it  ?j  ii  patronizes,  this  dram-  one  class  would  he  a*  ready,  as  tlie  other, 

shop-work,    which   is    Len    thousand    fi  -    n    sumptuary  law,   the 

more  injurious  and  d  re.  legal  prohibition  upon  their  indulgenci 

Suppose,  ti  But  the  loudesl  and  longest  objection 

cutting  off  hands  shoi  opened  in  this  to  the  ssiou  ol  fintoxi 

city.   A  so<  persons,  ed  by  rum,  tingdrinksby  law,  isto  the  suppression  of  il 

weary  of  work,  and  (hem-  bj  means  of  the  "  Maine  law."    Now, as] 

selves  and  their  families,    more  entirely,  admit,  t  essed 

on  the  public  charitj  n  to  this  new  by  gjp]  other  law  than  the  "Maine  law." 

establishment,  and   pay  their  dollar  or  a  law  of  its  leading  [an 

for  hating  their  hands  cu1   off  smoothly,  bound    to   vii  law." 

and  a  Bpeedily  healing  ointment  applied  There  is  not  time  to  «x n m i n«-  all  Us  fi    - 

to  the  bleeding  stumps.   Who  would  doobl  lures.     Bui    the  law  will    be  justified   in 

the  power,  or  disposition,  ofGovernmenl  your  sight,   if  I   succeed  in  justifying 

to  put  an  end  to  this  new  business  i     No  great    distinct  tun  ;  —  ii.  ire, 

one.    For,  at  in  the  case  of  the  which  authorizes  the  b<  izure  and  destruc- 

thefe  would  be  comparatively  0  w  persons,  tion  of  thi  i  scertained, 

and  no  plea  of  usage,  on  the  side  of  con-  I  ■  !"   disp  >sed  of  for  t  drii 

tinuing  it.    And,  yet,  wjiere  the  -h-       Th(  for  discusi 

m i -ii t  in  question  would  cot  <>tl'  one  pair  question,  win  tin     •  men!  ma 

ol   hands,  the  dramshop  \  n  •  w  ill,  ihe  p 

a  hundred  pairs.    "  Par  woi      thjMi  that,"  its    citizen,    withonl    cotnp<  »    him 

said  a  friend,  in  whose  hearing  I  employed  therefor:   nor  is  then  iss- 

this   same   illustration.     "  The  dramshop  ing  the  question,  whether,  in  an)  circum- 

cuts  off  their  heads ! '     "  You  are  wrong,"  -'   nce<    it  may  take  and  control  h 

I   rejoined.     "The    dramshop  would    be  erty,   without   In-  consent.      All    I    n< 

comparatively  bearable,   if  it  bnl    out  off  do,  at  this  point,  i^  t"  prove,  that  Govern- 

the  heads  of  its  victims.     Its  unspeakably  ment  maj  take,  and   treat   as  it  will,  that, 

greater  wrong  t<>  the  community  is  to  cut  which  is  no  longer  j > r> > j »» •  r i \  ;  but  all  rights 

off  the  hands  only,  and  to  leave  the  head  of  property  in   which  are  forfeited  by  the 

on,  witli  the  hungry  mouth  in  it.  to  con-  guilty  and  pernicious  misuse,  t<>  which  its 

sume  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  and  owner  had  perverted  it.    .\h  proof  to  this 

sober."  end   need  not  be  a  tram  of  formal  arg u- 

Still  another  reason  is     iven,  why  Gov-  ments.    A  few  simple  illustrations  inst 

eminent  should  not  legislate  t<>  stop  the  will  answer    the   purpose,  and   will  lave 

Bale  of  intoxicating  drinks.    It  i-  claimed,  tin 

that  such  legislation  would  be  a  sumptuary        I    will   suppose,  that   there  is  a  loaded 

law.     In  no  |ust  sense,  however,  would  il  pistol   m  the   pocket  of  my   friend,   who 

be  such  a  law.  [fsuch  legislation  is  called  sits  at   mj   right  hand.  [Mr.  Morgan,  of 

for,  in  order  to  protect  persons  and  prop-  New  York.] 
erty,  thru,  even  if  it  should  incidentally       Mr.  Morgan.   Not  a  sup 
have,  in  some   respects  and  in  some  di-       .Air.  Smith.  I  admit,  that  it  is  hardly  fair 

rections,   the    operation    of  a  Bumpruarj  to  supp  >se  it  •  m  ihe 

law-,  it,  nevertheless,  is   not   fait  to   look  shielding  care  ofhis  God,  and  in  the  good 

upon   it  as  a  sumptuary  law,  and  to  treat  will  of  his  fellow  m<  n,  as  to  b<    ab  >ve  the 

it  with  the  hostility  and  contempt  doe  to  had  habit  of  going  armed.     Nevertheless, 

su<  h  a  law.    Suppose,  th  it  a  certain  kind  I  trust  that,  as  I  have  begun  w  uh  the  sup- 

of  cloth  were  imported  into  this  country  position,  be  will  allow   me  to  proceed  in 

from    China;    and   that,   everywhere,  on  it. 

opening  the  bales,  a  deadly  and  sweepin  \        Now,   were  I   to   take  thi<  pistol  from 

disease  should  ensue  ;  would  it  not  be  tlu>  my  friend's  pocket,   and   to  break   it    in 

perfectly   plain    duty    of  Government    to  pieces,  I  should,  of  course,  be  legally  ha- 

forbid    the    further    importation    of    such  ble  to  him  tor  the  value   of  it.     Hut  were 

cloth  I     Nevertheless,  many  might  still  he  he  to  take  it  from  his  pocket,  and   to  aim 

er  to  wear  it,  as,  in  the  face  of  what-  it  at  the  gentleman,  who  adorns  the  Speak- 

r  prohibition,  man)  might  still  he  eagei  cr's  chair — nay,  who  from  his  pre-eminent 
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judgment,  impartiality,  self-possession,  j  thing?  Oh,  no  !  not  even  if  he  had  bro- 
digniiy,  seems  to  have  been  made  pur-  ken  it  in  pieces  across  my  head.  I  lost 
posely  lor  the  Speaker's  chair — then  might  j  all  properly  in  the  cane,  bv  my  wronor,  and 
I  wrest  it  from  his  hind,  and  dash  it  in  ]  outrageous,  use  of  it:  and  the  sole  ques- 
frigm-nts  on  the  floor,  and  be  under  no  j  tion  now  is,  not  what  penalty  this  gentle- 
leg  :l  liability  whatever.  All  the  legal  lia-  man  shall  suffer;  but  what  penalty  I  shad 
biliiy  iii  (lie  case  would  be  on  him,  wiio  suffer,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  my  cane. 
was  guilty  of  putting  the  weapon  to  so  These  supposed  cases  illustrate  the 
unprovoked  and  deadly  a  misuse  ;  and  actual  case  of  the  liquor-owner.  Whilst 
who,  thereby,  forfeited  all  rights  of  prop- ;  his  liquors  are  put  to  their  proper  ami  in- 
ert v  in  it.  nocent  uses.  Government  has  no  right  to 
Suppose  that  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  this  city,  meddle  with  them.  But  just  as  soon  as 
should,  in  his  love  to  do  things  on  a  large  he  brings  them  forth  to  use  them  in  manu- 
scale,  purchase  a  barrel  of  rattle-snakes,  facturing  paupers  and  madmen,  he  loses 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  He  puts  them  in  all  property  in  them  :  Government  may 
boxes,  with  glass  covers.  He  and  his  destroy  them;  and  punish  the  offender,  at 
friends  are  in  the  habit  of  standing  over  its  discretion. 

tiiese  boxes,  a  few  minutes,  every  day.  to  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  I  would  have 
inspect  the  serpents,  and  to  study  the  Government  declare  all  properly  forfeited, 
laws,  habits,  and  phenomena,  of  their  which  is  misused.  It  is  only  an  extreme 
being.  All  this  is  innocent  and  praise-  ,  case,  which  can  justify  such  declaration. 
worthy.  But  suppose  Mr.  Corcoran  wakes  Of  such  case  Government  must  be  the  sole 
up  some  morning,  "troubled,"  as  was  judge.  Upon  its  sole  responsibility,  Go v- 
Saul,  with  "  an  evil  spirit " — for,  in  these  eminent  is  to  select  the  case,  as  upon 
days,  when  rapping,  and  lipping,  and  all  their  sole  responsibility  the  people  are  to 
sorts  of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  stand  so  ,  decide,  whether  to  submit  to  the  selection, 
thick  around  us,  even  Mr.  Corcoran  and  or  to  rebel  against  it.  The  murderous 
other  good  men  are  liable  to  the  invasion  torpedo-box  Government  would  not  hesi- 
of  evil  spirits.  Mr.  Corcoran,  now,  says  :  tate  to  choose  as  such  an  extreme  case  ; 
"I  am  tired  of  looking  at  these  snakes,  in  and  the  peopie  would  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
their  boxes.  I  wish  to  see  them  running  quiesce  in  the  choice.  Such  an  extreme 
about,  and  biting  people."  So  he  takes  case,  in  my  own  judgment,  is  alcoholic 
the  boxes  to  the  door,  and  lets  out  the  j  liquor,  also,  when  on  sale  for  a  drink, 
snakes  upon  the  ground.  In  a  few  hours,  i  Our  patience  under  the  sale  of  intoxica- 
they  are  coursing  through  the  city,  and  ting  beverages,  with  all  its  burdens,  and 
biting  whom  they  can.  The  alarm  is  perils,  and  woes,  would  be  most  wonder- 
sounded.  Membeis  of  Congress,  and  all,  ful  and  inexplicable,  did  we  not  know  the 
go    forth    to    slay    the    snakes.     Had    we  power  of  education.     We  are  educated  to 


slain    them,    when    in    their    boxes,    Mr. 
Corcoran  could  have  recovered  his  thou- 


witness  all  this,  in   patience  ;    and  we  are 
educated  to  it  by  Government  itself.    Civil 


sand  dollars  from  us.  But,  now,  he  can-  Government  is  mighty  to  educate  the 
not  recover  it — for  he  lost  all  property  in  people,  upward  or  downward,  either  in  a 
the  snakes  by  his  reckless  and  wicked  right  or  wrong  direction.  So  long,  as  it 
liberation  of  them,  and  exposed  himself,  licenses  or  protects  the  dramshop,  so  long 
in  so  doing,  to  the  gravest  penalties.  i  it  is  a   mighty  influence  to  reconcile  the 

Suppose,  that,  some  pleasant  morning,  '  people  to  the  dramshop.  The  people  will 
I  take  into  my  hand,  my  gold-headed  !  follow  Government,  even  in  its  grossest 
cane,  (if  I  have  such  an  one,)  studded  ]  inconsistencies.  Government  may  declare 
with  diamonds,  that  cost  ten  thousand  \  horses,  that  are  brought  out  for  racing,  to 
dollars.  I  <*o  strutting  up  and  down  Penn-  !  be  forfeited.  Government  may  declare 
sylvania  avenue,  swollen  with  the  self-con-  ;  the  gambling  apparatus,  that  is  brought 
sequence  of  a  member  of  Congress.  I  \  into  public  places,  to  be  without  the  pro- 
use  my  cane  in  knocking  down  children,  j  tec  tion  of  law  ;  and  in  all  this  the  people 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  A  gen-  j  will  acquiesce,  as  they  acquiesce  in  the 
tlemau  witnesses  my  pranks;  hastens  to  !  gross  inconsistency  with  all  this  of  extend- 
me  ;  and  breaks  i  he  cane  in  pieces  across  ling  the  shield  of  Government  over  the 
his  knee.     Can  I  make  him  pay  me  any-  [dramshop.  Gross  inconsistency,  indeed! — 
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for  rhe  evils  of  horse-racing  and  gamblii  jreat.     Its  population  is  iu- 

n<»t  to  be  6ompared  with  the  evils  of  creasing  r;i j >ld I \  :  and  buildings  are  going 

dramshops.      Another    incoi  ey,    of  up  in,  and   ar;  is  embellishing,  ever)  part 

which  Government  is  guilty  in  this  case,  of  its  broad   and    beautiiul  amphitheati 

i-  that,  in  frowning  upon  horse-racing  and  Fifty  y<  rice,  if  our  children  shall  be 

ihling,  it  b  il  to  prot<  cl  tiu;  peo-  aud  virtuous,  as  lo  constitute  one 

pie  from   demoralization — a  work,  whh  tion   here  will  be  two  hundred  thousand 

to  say  the  leasl,  i-,  when   in  its  hands,  ol  :.d   here  will  then  be  a  city  un- 

■.  doubtful  legitimacy.     But  when  (i  iv-  in   intelligence,  and   in   all  the 

eminent  lets  the  dramshop  stand,  it  neg-  refinements  and  i      _  which  adorn 

leers  to  protect   person  and   property,  at  a  the  highest  st]  Upon  all 

point,   whore  they  are   far   more  learfullj  this  . — upon  all  this  glor) —         the 

exposed  than  al  any  other  point :  and,  in  blot  of  the  dramshop  remain  .'     Nay,  will 
neglecting    such    protection,    it    ni  to  attain    lo  this  beaut)  and 

what  all  admit  i"  I"'  ill"  chief  duty  in   I  iry,  it"  this  broad  and   deep  b!<u  is  suf- 

province  ol  ( -  ivernment ;  and  what  many,  (ercd  to  in  ? 

ide    myself,    believe   to  constitute   il  ten,  sh<  ■  not,  in  t!.' 

side  province  of  Govcrnmrnt.  ins,  aui  Ihe  suppression  of  the 

Time  forbids,  that   I   should  extend   m)  ling  drinks,  in   tms  city? 

argument,  any  further.     Would  that  Con-  Who  would   be   harmed   l>\ 
gress  mighl                 t  a  bill,  as  I  have  n  •  r.   what  wife,   would 

railed  for :   and  as  the  p  il )  shed  01  il  f 

did  ihemselues  virtuall)   call    I  .  h   the 

ago   by  a  vote  of  two  to  one !      For  G     •  more,  ■■     !    who 

crnment  to  break  up  the  sale  of  intoxic  i-  be  th<  .        who  of 

ting  drinks  is,  as   I   trust,  I   hav<    con  would  lor   never   again 

sively  shown,  no   stretching  of  its   fun   -        ng  an)  liquors  for  a  driu 

tious.     I  again  i  dmit,  that  the  st  le  legiti-  .\    d  who  of  our  -  on  cumin"  to 

mate  work  of  Government   is  to  minister  tin-  cit  tld  sutler  an)    iniu  \   l>\    not 

protection  to  person  and.  property.     Jim,  me<  ie  temptation  ol  the  dram>hop? 

to   abate  a  nuisance,  which   yields  no  I  have  spoken  of  bur  successors  in   lh< 

»od,  and   which,  more  than  all  il  forth  .  m  of  it,  1  would 

things  else,  perils  and  d<  jtroys  both  per-  :>t\<\,  much  in  the  Ian  of  Paul  before 

i   and    property,  is  not  a  pan   of  il  i'i:   '  '  would  to  God,  that  not 

work,  pray  what  is?     I  again  admit,  that  onl  but   aUo   all 

for   Government    to    protect    person   and  that  h<  both  aim 

property  from  the  dramshops  ol  (hi  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,"  in  respect  i<> 

it  could  do,  only  b)  shutting  them  up,  intoxicating  liquor   '  —  I   i  it  i>  more  than  a 
would-be  to  render  an  immensi                to  quarter  of  a  century,  since  I  drank  an)  of 
the  cause  of  temperance   in   this  city,  in  them  :    and,  as  lo  my  children  and  chil- 
this  nation,  in  this  world.     I  admit,  loo,  dren's  children,  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
that  I  cannot,  consistently,  make  a  direct  taste  of  them.     Happy  ignorance!  —  ma) 
claim  tor  tins  service,  at  its  hand-.     Nev-  it  last  as  loug,  as  the)  shall  I  *  —  i  !     Happy 
ertheless,   i   ran  claim,  at  ii>  hands,  the  ignorance! — may  it  become  universal  I 
protection  of  person  and  property:  and,        Let,  then.  this  city  be  purged  of  liquor- 
happily,  the  service  in  question  is  oeces-  selling!     And  when  that  1-  done,  it  u  ill 
sarily  incidental  to  such  protection.     The  be,  not  only  "  beautiful  for  situation ;  "  but, 
sen  ice  c  innot  fail  to  follow  the  protection,  in  further  sacred  langu  ige,  it  will  be  "  the 
And  who  i-  tie  re,  that  should  not  rejoice,  joy  of  the   who!.-   earth."     The   good   of 
that  so   great  a  direct   !_r""d  nnd   so  great  every  land  will  rejoice  in  the  sight  ;    and 
an  incidental   good   are  brought  together,  the   evil   of  ever)   land    will    be   profitably 
and  are  inseparable?  impressed  by  it.     Moreover,  to  the  Gov- 
The  ciiy   of  Washington   is.  in  sicred  eminent  of  every  land  this  authorized  and 
language,  "beautifbl  for  situation."  Than  indispensable   exercise    of   governmental 
that  it  wears,  there  is   no  greater  human  powers  will  be  an  influential  and  blessed 
name.     It  is,  too,   the   capital  of  a  great  example. 
nutiou  j — so  great,  as  to  need  onlv  to  be  as 


